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Textual Introduction 
by Claudio Moreschini 


THE manuscript tradition of the Poemata Arcana falls into two main 
groups, one comprising the direct tradition of Gregory’s poetry, which 
in turn forms two families Q and W,' the other the ‘Fourteen- 
Paraphrase Corpus’ of Nicetas David (II). This corpus, the object of 
previous scholarly investigation,” consists of fourteen poems (seven- 
teen in the arrangement of M. 37), accompanied by a paraphrase, or 
rather commentary, by the Byzantine commentator Nicetas David 
(ss. ix-x). The poems on which he wrote are (in Migne’s numeration) 
1.1. 1-5, 7-9; 1. 2. 9, 14, 15+16, 17(+2. 1. 2), 31, 33. Nicetas gave them 
the title of rû dröppnra; we do not know whether he invented it or 
found it already in use. In the sixteenth century it was translated, in 
circumstances we shall consider in due course, as Arcana. The title 
Poemata Arcana used in the present edition for Migne’s 1. 1. 1-5, 7-9, 
in our numeration Arc. 1-8, is therefore derived from Nicetas, even if 
strictly speaking it applies not only to this collection but also to the 
other poems noted above. All the same, our Poemata Arcana, the first 
part of Nicetas’ corpus, must have constituted a homogeneous group- 
ing even before his day, since they stand together in the same order in 
the manuscripts of the two families Q and ¥, albeit with the addition 
of 1. 1. 11. Nicetas may have omitted this latter and added the other 
poems, which are on moral subjects. 


This introduction summarizes the findings set out in C. Moreschini, ‘La tradizione 
manoscritta dei Carmina Arcana di Gregorio Nazianzeno’, Atti della Accademia Pon- 
taniana, NS 44 (1995), 99-120. 

+ These symbols have been in general use ever since they were first proposed by L. 
Sternbach, ‘Cercidea’, Eos, 30 (1927), 347-60, in connection with his projected edition of 
Gregory of Nazianzus’ works for the Polish Academy of Sciences in Krakow, on which 
see now M. Plezia, L'incompiuta edizione delle opere di Gregorio Nazianzeno progettata a 
Cracovia (Naples, 1991): cf. e.g. Gregor von Nazianz: De vita sua, ed. Ch. Jungck (Heidel- 
berg, 1974), 39; Gregor von Nazianz: Carmina de virtute la/Ib, ed. R. Palla, tr. and comm. М. 
Kertsch (Graz, 1985), 39. 

2 See Fr. Lefherz, Studien zu Gregor von Nazianz: Mythologie, Überlieferung, Scholiasten 
(Bonn, 1958), 161-8 et alibi; Palla, edn. 9. 

His commentary on Arc. 1-5 is available in the recent edition by C. Moreschini and 
1. Costa, Niceta David: Commento ai Carmina Arcana di Gregorio Nazianzeno (Naples, 
1992), that on the rest in the older edition by E. Dronke (Gottingen, 1840), reprinted in 
M. 38. 681-842. 
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1. The oldest manuscript in the Q family is Bodleianus Clarkianus 12 
(C), s. x, fos. 1517166", which owing to the loss of one leaf lacks Arc. 1. 
1-24. It divides the longer poems into sections: thus it breaks Arc. 4 
into (a) уу. 1-88, entitled тєрї xöopov, and (P) уу. 89-100, entitled тєрї 
ayyeAwv, and similarly Arc. 8 into (a) vv. 1-30 тєрї 8‹абтк‹ду, (b) vv. 
31-81 тєрї ёт:фауєѓаѕ Xpiaroy, (с) vv. 82-99 тєрї Ваттіоратоѕ. 

The same division of Arc. 8, into the same sections with identical 
titles, is found in Neapolitanus Graecus 24 (N), ss. xiv-xv, fos. 148°- 
165", but this manuscript does not divide Arc. 4.4 Like C and N, Vat- 
icanus Graecus 482 (Va), s. xiv, fos. 79'-96", divides Arc. 8, into vv. 
1-30, 31-81, and 82-99, but not Arc. 4; it omits Arc. 7. 

Marcianus Graecus 82 (Ma), s. xii, also belongs to the Q family. It 
includes our poems (fos. 86—127"), accompanied by a paraphrase (not 
Nicetas David's), but omits Arc. 8. 19-33, so that we cannot tell 
whether it exhibited C's first break, between vv. 30 and 31. The second 
is indeed indicated, but in a later hand (possibly s. xiv), which adds a 
marginal note тєрї той Beiov Ваттісџатос; however, the beginning of 
section (c) at v. 82 constitutes the first line of a new pericope. 

Within the Q family we may observe a series of agreements in error 
between Ma and N? Arc. 2. т 8è] $; 2. 51 pw] pw абтд» (an inter- 
linear gloss entered into their hyparchetype); 3. 7 aevos] a6évos; 5. 67 
prius re om.; 6. 44 uv] uv; 7. 58 o9pavós] odpavoi MaN™*; 7. от évè] 
èv; 7. 126 ûs ўиєіѕ] ûs kai seis. The tradition from which N derives 
appears from its readings to be radically contaminated from the Ч 
tradition of Laurentianus vit. то (L), a manuscript to be examined 
later: Arc. 5. 39 76 uev... тд 8° êv] rû pèv . . . rû 8' ev LN, corr. №; 5. 
70 ävınev SVa?N?? Jävopev alii, dvvouev CMaVa, ionev LN; 6. 69 eöi- 
Sage» TILN] e£eöiöagev CMaVa; 7.6 ye IILN] re CMaN? (Va deest). 
Furthermore, N seems to be contaminated from a tradition detectable 
in Уа"; thus only N and Va know the title zepi zp«á8os for Arc. 1 тєрї 
dpxàv, which is found both in the rest of the Q tradition (Ma and Va 
itself; C deest) and in one branch of the manuscripts containing 
Nicetas’ commentary (the other, like W, omits the titles): Arc. 4. 36 
ёуф IVa” N] e'gvge CMaVaL; ibid. &uredos IILVa” N] Zuredov 





* N is a composite MS, of prime importance for the Arcana, but for other poems of 
Gregory's embodying no independent tradition; cf. in greater detail Palla, edn. 54 ff. Cf. 
also C. Moreschini, Studi sulla tradizione manoscritta di Gregorio Nazianzeno: la 
Gedichtgruppe WW, in Miscellanea in onore di Giovanni Tarditi (Milan, 1995), 1235-55. 

* Cf. Palla, ейп. бт. 

* Cf. Palla, edn. 61-2. It is probable that contamination by a MS of the Ч family took 
place in the exemplar from which N was copied. 
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CMaVa; ibid. oùxér’ IILVa'**N] ov8év CMaVa; 5. 33 ў yàp 8% Beds 
IIVa’N] 785 yàp eds CMaVaL. 

Agreement between C and Va is found in Arc. 2. 41, where both read 
vóov instead of 8éos as in the other manuscripts, and in Arc. 8, where 
both transpose v. 26 to follow v. 28. Moreover, in both manuscripts 
v. 66 is omitted, and then added in the margin by the scribe; which 
indicates that the hyparchetype of C and Va, designated 7 by Palla, 
exhibited this line in the margin. However, for the Poemata Arcana, as 
for Gregory's other poems, Va appears to be akin to L.’ In Arc. 3. 77 
both L and Va (like П) read eure instead of the oöre of CMaN, and 
pvĝarw instead of their uvjarov; in 4. 6 cav (with TIL) against the 
other Q manuscripts’ cav; in 1. 1. 11. 2 (not part of the Poemata Arcana) 
both L and Va read ov aéBez' icoféws oüpavíov Aóyov contra metrum. 

Va also presents a certain number of readings derived from the II 
family; but Palla has observed, precisely on the basis of certain of the 
Poemata Arcana (3. 31, 8. 98), that the marginal readings and correc- 
tions inserted into the text of Va over erasures in a different ink derive 
specifically from 8, the hyparchetype of S and Mb, to be examined in a 
moment? At all events, to complete our demonstration that the 
marginal readings and corrections in Va derive from the II family, we 
may adduce the following instances: Arc. 1. 19 re om. Q, add. Va’; 1.26 
perérecta ПІ Ма?) verömoßev Q; 2. то om. MaNVa, add. Va?"*; 2. 19 
dvapxos Q] dvápxov IIVa*; 3. 36 adrös emeABav IIVa"*] Абду èri- 
koupos Ma, &A® ётікоьроѕ CNVaL; 3.63 ёг IT] om. Q, add. Va™s; 5. 
68 ärpodos TIN” Va] ärporos MaNVa; 8. 14 трёјато IIVa'] 
отрёфат' MaNVa; 8. 35 Аєдсооу IINVa?] Aevowv CMaVa. We may 
also cite the two passages indicated by Palla to show the derivation of 
Va? from 8, Arc. 3. 31 саштђр Va (with the other Q MSS)] ёотђр 
SMbVa”; 8.98 á0' pia кйкАо$ EAiooeı Va cett.] ёра т’ jew сєАђь 
re SMbVa™. 


2. In the second family of manuscripts, that designated W, the Poemata 
Arcana are present only in Laurentianus vu. 10 (L), s. xi; this is one of 
the most authoritative witnesses to the tradition, and the one contain- 
ing the largest number of Gregory's poems. The Arcana are found on 
fos. 45'-53". However, L shows closer kinship to Q than to П in that 


7 Va, as Palla, edn. 46 observes, is a particularly contaminated MS, with a corres- 
ponding disorder in the sequence of poems; proof lies, so far as the Arcana are con- 
cerned, in the omission of Arc. 7, тєрї $vyjs. Cf. Moreschini, ‘Studi’, 105-6. 

* Palla, edn. 48-50. 
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(i) it adds т. т. 11 after Arc. 8, (ii) after Arc. 8. 30, 81 it signals the begin- 
ning ofa new poem (albeit without inserting headings), dividing Arc. 8 
into three parts like C, N, and Va. For the rest, L (i.e. W) agrees in turn 
with Q and TI, as is evident from the apparatus criticus. A further 
characteristic of L, already noted by previous scholars,’ is that it 
demonstrates a marked reworking of form and grammar. So far as the 
Poemata Arcana are concerned such scholarly revision is evident in L 
from the following examples: 


Art. 4. 97 0vnrós] Фит NC*, Bporös L, Bvarös Caillau; s. 5 érevyóuevov] 
@Ataoöuevov L; 5. 22 duds ибро$] биботороѕ L; 5. 39 piv] ёрш L; 5. 50 
ётоќає:] Moose L; 6. 5 Avouévowi] 8›орёуого‹ L (or is this an error in tran- 
scribing from capitals?); 6. 44 pév IT] моў Q, zw" L; 6. 50 ueyáAoc] peyddov L; 
7. 38 i£iovos KixAocaw П] i£iovos xóxAov tw’ О, i£(ovós twa kóxAov L; 7. 42 
008€ Üápvov] oU Üánvov L; 7. 49 768e] räde L; 7. 53 äpıorov] роте Li 7. 78 
80:5] болс L; 7. 112 zaAa(onacw] xaxóópovos L; 8. 4 Ereıra] пєтётета L; 
айс] yains L; 8. 85 épeibei] u’ dpeideı L. 


A further feature of L should perhaps also be ascribed to a similar 
learned initiative: the insertion on fo. 52" of sixty lines, not found in 
the rest of the manuscript tradition, within Arc. 8, after v. 18. They 
have been transcribed by Bandini," again by Уап,!! and most 
recently by Wyss;" the last-named has sought to demonstrate their 
authenticity by comparison with other poems of Gregory's, and by 
the observation that he habitually repeats himself or reuses in differ- 
ent contexts passages, phrases, or syntagms already employed else- 
where. But in that case, why should Nicetas and the Q hyparchetype 
independently omit these lines? Indeed, I am quite ready to believe 
that this substantial insertion, stitched together in cento fashion 
from other poems by Gregory, was also due to scholarly activity of 
this sort. 


3. By virtue of its antiquity a considerable significance also attaches to 
an ancient Syriac translation of some of Gregory's poems," preserved 


* Cf. eg. Jungck, edn. 39. 

1 A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Laurentianae, i 
(Florence, 1764), 219-20. 

11 R, Vári, ‘Sancti Gregorii Nazianzeni codicis Mediceo-Laurentiani celeberrimi col- 
latio’, Egyetemes philologiai közlöny, 20 (1896), 759-72, esp. 770-2. 

9 B. Wyss, ‘Zu Gregor von Nazianz’, in Phyllobolia für Peter Von der Mükll (Basel, 1946), 
153-83, esp. 159-72. 

This translation appears to be the work of Theodosius, later metropolitan of 
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in Vaticanus Syriacus 105.!* As regards the disposition of the Poemata 
Arcana, however, the translator seems to have allowed himself remark- 
able freedom. Thus he singled out only a short section of Arc. 7 (vv. 1- 
25) to form poem 129 (p. 164). Moreover, in order to give the poem a 
coherent sense he altered the text of vv. 24-3 as we read it in the rest of 
the manuscript tradition, namely buy} zAatopévy тє 8c Hépos. @8' àv 
брой) | ác: meAoı, rendering instead ‘anima pervadens per aerem 
eum qui ei similis est.’ In other words, his Greek text is something like 
Ф 8' dv биойу meAoı, and zac appears to be left untranslated; of 
course we cannot say whether the change was his own, or was already 
present in the Greek source he was using. Arc. ı (‘Aliud Sancti 
Gregorii Theologi e libro poematum de principatibus’) and 2 (Aliud, 
de Filio"), are moved elsewhere (pp. 8 ff.). The translation seems to be 
by turns very free and extremely literal, not that I am in a position to 
assess the potentialities of Syriac for translating in accordance with 
criteria we generally define as ‘literal’, ‘free’, or ‘paraphrastic’. It is 
therefore difficult to judge the readings that we should call isolated in 
the Greek tradition, among them Arc. 1. 6 zoAAáx«s om. Syr.; т. 13 
Pnyvönevoı ~ cadentes; 1. 32 роуфтатоѕ ~ solitarie; 2. 7 0eov] deus; 2. 32 
dyyévnros sive dyévvnros] ingenerationis; 2. 45 Beoio om.; 2. 53 ëp’) te; 2. 
59 zÀeiov 0m.; 2. 63 офнатоѕ] саті. 

One of the hardest passages to interpret is Arc. 2. 6, where the 
manuscript tradition gives us ітујороѕ ofSev IIMaNVa] dzjopos 
ovdev CVa?L (Uzéprepov ovdév Caillau). The Syriac translation reads 
(vv. 5-7) ‘nihil [sc. erat] quod praecederet Patrem magnum, hic enim 
omnia tenet, et alienum a Patre etiam nihil’, giving the overall sense 
‘nothing is detached, separated from the Father. He who is begotten of 
the Father (is) the Logos of the great God.’ The translator presumably 
read dzjopov neuter, agreeing with ойде», and in his understanding 
of this rare word gave the prefix åz- more weight than the verb aipw. 


Edessa, cBog: cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922), 276. On 
Syriac translations see Sebastian Brock, "The Limitations of Syriac in Representing 
Greek’, in Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Trans- 
mission, and Limitations (Oxford, 1977), 83-98, and the articles reprinted in the Variorum 
collections Syriac Perspectives on Late Antiquity (London, 1984), nos. II-IV and Studies in 
Syriac Christianity (London, 1992), no. X. 

19 Sancti Gregorii Theologi liber carminum iambicorum: Versio syriaca antiquissima e cod Vat. 
CV, i, ed. P. J. Bollig, SJ (Beirut, 1895). 

55 We quote the readings of this Syriac version according to the translation kindly 
supplied to us by Fr J. Guirau of the Istituto Patristico Augustinianum, Rome, whose 
help we are very glad to acknowledge. 
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This points to agreement between Syr, L, and C(Va?): nihil = ouöev. In 
other instances too the Syriac version agrees with L against Q: Arc. 1.6 
ö’ IILVQ?, quidem Syr] om. MaNVa (deest C); 2. то habent 
TILVa’Syr.] om. Q; 2. 80 doápxov TILN?, incorporei Syr.] ávápxov ©; 
7. 16 dAöyoıoıw] dAóyoto L, harmonia. . . formae non rationalis Syr. This 
last, an agreement in error, leads us to suppose that the W family is 
older than Q. 


4. The commentary on Gregory's Poemata by Cosmas of Jerusalem 
takes us back to a very early stage of the tradition. It was published 
by Mai from the codex unicus Vaticanus Graecus 1260, s. xii as Col- 
lectio et interpretatio Historiarum quarum meminit Divus Gregorius in 
Carminibus suis tum ex S. Scriptura tum ex profanis poetis atque scriptoribus: 
Opus Cosmae Hierosolymitani cognomento Philogregorii = М. 38. 341—680. 
The part that interests us here comes in cols. 452-66 (fos. 78-87 in 
the Vatican manuscript).^ The Arcana group, however, is incom- 
plete, for Cosmas does not comment on Arc. 4 and 6 (which is not to 
say he did not have them at his disposal). The title is тєрї dpxûv; 
the regrettably few textual pericopae, comprising very few lines or 
passages, are: 


Arc. 1. 11-13 (12 Aauzouévov Cosmas cett.] Aauzópnevo: L); 2. 62-3; 2. 65-6 
(65 ш» codd. ~ iv Cosmas) 2. 67-8 (длёроуебє 8' ds Cosmas 
CMaNCuCoMb] úrávoyeðe 8° 05 S, ómépoyeO os LVa); 2. 68-9 (68 дие] 
dvdpeube Cosmas); 2. 70-1 (mveönarı ~ mveinaros Cosmas); 2. 72; 2. 73-4 
(yoüva kápev] yosvara uév Cosmas); 3. 30-1 (31 ó7' ёк] öre Cosmas); 3. 37-9; 
5. 27-33 (29 ei ёё П] ei pèr QL Cosmas; 30 ¿diges Cosmas; 31 т] т 
Cosmas); 5. 32-40 (33 7 yàp 8% IINVa?] jê” yàp CMaVaL Cosmas; 40 75 om. 
Cosmas); s. 53-7 (56 5oow»] баш» Cosmas); 7. 38-9. 





More remarkably, he too makes three poems out of Arc. 8, just like the 
Q manuscripts CNVa (see $1 above). Thus Cosmas’ commentary 
affords us a series of isolated readings (most likely attributable to the 
copyist of Vaticanus Graecus 1260) and general agreement with the Q 
family. Significant agreement with L, by contrast, cannot be estab- 
lished. 


1 Mai’s edition is, like all his editions, very much wanting from a philological 
standpoint. Despite the labour involved, a new edition of the text would be extremely 
useful. 
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5. Even earlier is the anthology generally known as Doctrina Patrum de 
incarnatione Verbi, which goes back to c.7oo. It includes two excerpts 
from the Poemata Arcana: 1. 25-35 (= Doctrina Patrum т. 3, p.2 
Diekamp), 2. 47-50 (= 40. 16, p. 302). In 1. 26 the Doctrina Patrum 
exhibits the reading kerömioßer as in О, instead of ueréretra as іп 
Nicetas and L. 


6. The oldest manuscripts in the II family number two: Vaticanus 
Graecus 488 (МІ), s. x, which includes our portion of the Arcana 
together with Nicetas’ paraphrase at fos. 1"-63°, and Cusanus 48 (Cu), 
also s. x, 17124." They are two completely independent copies, each 
showing isolated readings not shared with the other. Those in Cu 
include Arc. т. 14 doe] wove; 1. 32 om.; 2. 22 uéyav] ueya; 3. 39 
тєктбѕ] rırrös; 3. 58 pilav] pin»; 4. 52 xparepoio] kaprepoio; 5. 29 
055] Beöv; 7. 16 xai] re xai. In VI, note e.g. 1. 17 zápo«£c] zápos; 2. 71 
vids] татрбѕ; 3. 55 Beioroı] eios; 5. 61 ёроѕ] ўрєоѕ; б. 31 kai om.; 8. 
33 &pynaoı] Eppa. 

A relationship can also be established between Vl and the manu- 
scripts Marcianus Graecus 494 (Md), s. xiii (as Palla has demon- 
strated), fos. 203'—206",!* and Parisinus Coislinianus Graecus 262 (Co), 
5. xii, fos. 1647-175", each of which contains a short paraphrase. Co's 
text is incomplete, breaking off abruptly after Arc. 7. 12. It is above all 
the paraphrase that links Co to Md: however, it is not Nicetas’, even 
though Md attributes it to him. This leads us to believe that Co and 
Md descend from the same hyparchetype, which, moreover, may be 
derived from the source of V] (Palla's у), on the basis of agreements 
between VI, Md, and Co, as in the following instances: Arc. 2. 71 
vids] marpös; 4. 70 dr] dz’; 6. 11 rewöneoda] rewdpeba VICo, 
rewöneda Md. Agreement between Co and Md can be found in 
many other places as well: 3. 43 тр:ссоѓѕ] rpıoiv; 3. 55 Beroġóporow]) 
Geoddpoaw; 4. 67 Aeéoacv] Aevawv; 6. 2 mepıwyais] mepıwrais; 6. 
41 ти] тє; 6. 55 rócov] róocov; 6. 98 aŭ Beös] alus; б. 99 rosodrıov] 
roodrıov; 7. 1 8] 8é. 

For this group we must also consider another manuscript of the 
same period, Monacensis Graecus 488 (Mn), s. xiii, fos. 160'—162", 
which, however, exhibits only Arc. 1. 1—3. 68, all set out continuously 
as though in prose. This manuscript has no paraphrases; it must 
belong to the class whose earliest representative is VI, for like Co and 


1? On these П MSS cf. Palla, ейп. 1-17. "Тый. 27. 
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Md it contains the error Arc. 2. 71 vids] татрбѕ. Since, moreover, Mn 
Shares certain isolated readings with Md and Co (Arc. 1.6 8’ om.; 2. 32 
dyévgros] dyévvgros), it may be taken to derive from the same 
hyparchetype. Indeed, it seems to have more in common with Md 
than with Co, as appears from the following instances: Arc. 1. 2 ттєру- 
yeaai] mrepuyeoı; 2. 25 weconyt] peoņyú. For all that they are in- 
dependent copies, we have not relied on Md and Mn because their 
texts are so poor. 

To II also belong Marcianus Graecus (Mb), written in 1327, fos. 
88'-108&, which omits Nicetas’ paraphrase, and Oxoniensis Baroc- 
cianus 96 (S), s. xiv, fos. 1-42", which retains it. These two manu- 
scripts have a common bond in a series of errors and isolated readings 
that set them apart from the other manuscripts in the П family. Shared 
errors include Arc. 1. 17 ävöpes] iSpes; 2. 59 äynrös] dyaz7ós; 2. 66 
8шрофбро‹] 8wpodópos; 3. 31 sawp] dwrnp; 4. 49 dvöpodövoro] 
iüpodóvoto; б. 2 dvrouevn] dvrouévqv; 8. 98 a0’ Фра kóxAos éMace] 
ёра т' ђєА aeArjvn re. Among the isolated readings in S are 2. 12 
hepömeooıw] uepómeaw; 2. 17 ei] ei ye; 2. 19 ó xpóvos] où xpóvos; 2.67 
Umepoxede] ómávoyeÜe; 3. 42 äkrıorov] dxrcrov; 4. 10 8iékpwev] 5° 
expwvev; 5. 46 Cwoddpous] Cwnddpous; 7. 22 6€ om.; 8. 45 dvdpo- 
ёоо] &броцёо‹о‹; among those in Mb are 2. 37 ézié£erai] emöe- 
Enraı; 2. 53 ён] ёиб>; 2. 80 ei keiva] éxeiva (ut VaCo); 3. 20 торбѕ] 
pös; 3. 30 Om.; 4. 9 äxpoov] dxpovov; 5. 13 xopós] xods; 6. 58 dAecev] 
ФАєва$; 7. 103 xe] Oke de. 

We follow Palla in employing the symbol à to indicate the 
hyparchetype of S and Mb.” Palla was obliged to admit that there 
were only a few conjunctive errors in y and 8 opposed to correct read- 
ings in Cu.” On the basis of an error common to у and à in 1.2. 3. 47 
(dvi Ow] dwjó6cv), he postulated a genealogy along the lines shown 
in the stemma in Fig. 1. 

Parisinus Graecus 1220 (Pj), s. xiv, fos. 191—202", lacking the para- 
phrase, also belongs among the à manuscripts, concurring in its errors 
(e.g. Arc. т. 34 vets] voneüs; 2. 59 dynrós] ёуатттбѕ; 4. 49 dvdpo- 
dóvoto] Spodévoro), and within it generally agreeing with Mb rather 
than S (2. 53 Beds] Beot; £u] ёиб>; 2. 80 ei keiva] éxeiva; 3. 20 торбѕ] 
трб$; 3. 30 OM.; 4. 9 äxpoov] äxpovov; 6. 58 dAecev] @Acoas. On the 
other hand, the absence from Pj of many of the errors in Mb (e.g. 
Arc. 1. 2 srepóyeooi] rrepiyeot; 1. 28 povvoyevots] kovoyevovs; 


?* Palla, edn. 26 ff. Ibid. 30. 
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Cu 





Fic. 1. Stemma of IT family according to Palla 





4. 22 éyeipew] dyeípew; 4. 53 auroddikros] auroddikrov; 5. 12 or’ 
äv] обт' dp’; 5. 13 xopós] xoós) proves that it is not descended from 
Mb, but probably from the same manuscript from which the latter 
was copied. In his editio princeps of the Arcana, published in Paris in 
1575, Billius is known to have made use of a manuscript belonging to 
Cardinal Sirleto (the ‘Codex Sirletanus’), now lost; he compared it 
where necessary with the ‘Codex Reginae Matris’, no further iden- 
tified. Palla has demonstrated that we have very good grounds for 
taking Pj to be the Codex Reginae Matris used by Billius to correct, 
so far as possible, the errors in his copy-text, the Codex Sirletanus.” 

However, the reading 20170 at Arc. 5. 55, common to Pj and the 
Codex Reginae Matris, merits attention: it is typical not of II, which is 
agreed on äxpovos, but of Q (¥ has áypovos like IT). Influence from Q 
on Pj may also be detected in Arc. 4. 36 éyc IT] éywye QL, éyó Pj, ye 
ур. S. 4. 67 Aeüooev LVa] Aeócev CMaN, Aeíccov П, Аєдсоє Pj; 6. 
2 dvrouévy QLCuVICoPj] avrouevnv SMb; 7. 97 reüfe véov QPj] 
тєдёє ёду TILN? and, significantly, the omission of Arc. 2. 10 from Pj 
and the entire Q tradition. At all events Pj is of mixed origin; we have 
not made use of its readings in establishing the text, since it adds 
nothing new with respect to Mb. 

There is another sixteenth-century edition, that of D. Hoeschel, S. 
Gregorii Nazianzeni, Theologi, Arcana; seu de Principiis, versus CCCC 





2 Palla, edn. 32 ff. gives more details on the Sirletanus and its place in the tradition. 

2 This results from Palla's own recent researches, “Alle fonti della prima edizione 
billiana dei carmi di Gregorio Nazianzeno’, in Polyanthema: Studi di letteratura cristiana. 
antica offerti a Salcatore Costanza (Messina, 1990). 
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XXCII cum Paraphrasi Graeca. Eiusdem Carmen contra Apolinarium. Item 
. . Graece nunc primüm publicata studio et opera Davidis Hoeschelij, A.M. . . . 
Lugduni Batavorum . . . MDCXT, this rests on the П tradition, but on a 
different branch from Billius' text. Palla has recognized that the 
pericopae of Gregory's text and the accompanying paraphrase in 
Hoeschel's edition are very similar to those in Md.” It is unlikely, 
however, that Hoeschel used Md or a manuscript closely resembling 
it, since the paraphrase is there explicitly ascribed to Nicetas, even 
though falsely. Hoeschel, by contrast, attributes it to him with hesita- 
tion, and even then not on the title-page (‘cum Paraphrasi Graeca") 
but in the preface (‘Hunc tractatum, cum perspicua paraphrasi, quam 
Nicetae arbitror esse’, 7; my emphasis). Probably, knowing the exist- 
ence of a paraphrase by Nicetas, he attributed to him the paraphrase 
he had discovered, which he could not have done unless it had been 
anonymous. Now the same paraphrase is given anonymously in Co, a 
manuscript of the same subfamily as Md. There are several other 
factors besides that persuade us to attach Hoeschel's edition to the Co 
tradition: 

(i) Like Co, Hoeschel's edition contains only Arc 1-6. To be sure, 
Co includes the first twelve lines of Arc. 7, which Hoeschel did not, 
but there is a logical explanation: he did not see fit to publish a mani- 
festly mutilated poem.” He occasionally splits a pericope in two, but 
that was one of the licences permitted to an editor; the fact remains 
that none of his pericopae is longer than in Co. That is to say, 
Hoeschel felt entitled to a degree of licence only within a pericope 
already extant in his model. 

(ii) Co and Hoeschel agree in a great number of errors, against dis- 
crepancies attributable easily enough to a sixteenth-century editor. 
Chief among the errors is the omission within Arc. 1. 38-9, which 
makes the text run jpidacis фбоуєроѓ тє, Auxvos oxoríois Evi KöAmoıs. 
Another, to be attributed purely to a false reading found in Co, is the 
saut du méme au méme in 5. 62-3, reducing the two lines to "Eßpaiwv 
rexvns. Other shared errors include Arc. 1. 3 dvaóa(vew] dpóaívew; 


3 Edn. 24 n. 22. 

* This also explains why Hoeschel published a total of only 482 (continuously 
numbered) lines of the Arcana, as stated on his title-page. By adding up the lines in Arc. 
1-6 we obtain 485 lines; from this total we deduct those omitted outright (3. 71, 5. 31) or 
reduced from two to one (т. 38-9, 5. 62-3), which brings us down to 481 lines. But in the 
printed text, Arc. 1. 9 is misnumbered 10, so that an extra line is assigned to that poem; 
we thus arrive at a total of 482 lines. 
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2. 73 maperoıs] rapéras; 4. 13 &oräpev] éorávai; ävdıya тарта om.; 
6. 71 om. 

Hoeschel frequently used another manuscript (‘alter’) to correct the 
text he was printing, or to indicate variant readings. Since as a rule he 
was extremely scrupulous and precise in his work, it should be 
possible to identify this supplementary ‘alter’. At Arc. 3. 67 Hoeschel 
notes in the margin ‘Hactenus alter recentior’; this remark is very 
valuable, directing us at once to Mn, which as we have seen breaks off 
precisely at Arc. 3. 68. This hypothesis is confirmed by the agreements 
in isolated readings or in error between Mn and the alter codex in the 
margin of Hoeschel's edition, e.g. Arc. 1. 31 xwovpévy in textu, oU 
Kwovpé alter (= Mn); 2. 7 éxzeóvos in textu, ёктєфоко alter (= 
Mn); 2. 8 yevvýropı iov) in textu, yevvyrjpos lov тє alter (= Mn); 2. 17 
yevvjores äAdaı in textu, yevvýores dda: re alter (= Mn); 2. 21 
äxpovov in textu, ävapxov alter, mendose (= Mn); 2. 55 moAAov in 
textu, тоЛАф alter (= Mn). 

Nevertheless, we cannot set down Hoeschel's edition as a straight- 
forward transcript of Co, for a certain number of the latter's errors 
have not passed into the printed text. We may of course ignore those 
obvious mistakes in grammar or metre that should (and above all 
could) have been corrected by a modern editor. Hoeschel would, how- 
ever, have found it difficult to correct certain errors in Co such as the 
following, which are not found in his edition: Arc. 4. 61 &orıv Hoeschel 
cett.] om. Co.; 5. 23 ouv&önoav биду reAos od Hoeschel cett.] om. Co; 
6. 24 &moraainv Hoeschel cett.) éziozaoíav Co; 6. 54 тд Tpirov 
Hoeschel cett.] zpirov Co. From this it follows that Hoeschel used a 
manuscript closely akin to Co, but not identical with it; furthermore, 
he states (p. 66) that he used a ‘codex Augustanus’. His edition is in 
any case of no value in establishing the text of the Arcana. 


7. The Poemata Arcana were published for the first time together with 
others by Billius (Jacques de Billy) in 1575. They occupy a separate 
section within his edition; it may be noted that he published not only 
Arc. 1-8, but also the remaining poems in the Nicetas corpus, in the 
same order as indicated іп § т. It has been rightly inferred, therefore, 
that the manuscript used by Billius for this part of the edition—that 
given him by Cardinal Sirleto, now lost—belonged to the IT tradition. 
This has been demonstrated by Palla, who has allocated the Codex 
Sirletanus to a class within this tradition created during the human- 
istic era. Billius himself informs us that where necessary he has 
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corrected unsatisfactory readings in this manuscript from another 
copy, the Codex Reginae Matris, which Palla has shown can most 
probably be identified with Pj. The origin of the editio princeps in a 
manuscript of the Nicetas tradition explains why the text of the 
Arcana, as we have read it so far, is essentially a П text; it also explains 
why this group of poems bears the title of Arcana, the Latin translation 
of та dröppnra. No subsequent editor, indeed, has made systematic 
use of manuscript sources, which is why the text most often cited up to 
now, that in M. 37. 397-429, 438-64, preserves the same character- 
istics, departing only slightly from Billius. The next edition, by Morel- 
lus, is merely an aggregate of the sixteenth-century editions and 
reprints; the textual modifications are few and insignificant, for the 
most part suggested by Billius' own notes. Caillau, the last editor of 
Gregory's poems, relied, so far as the Arcana are concerned, on certain 
manuscripts from the Bibliotheque nationale, and then only spor- 
adically (Parisinus Graecus 991, a late and worthless apograph, and 
also Co), and probably also Va. 

The apparatus criticus presented here in support of our edition is 
selective: the isolated readings are omitted, except for those in L, 
which as indicated above may often be interpreted as the result of 
scholarly revision during the Byzantine era. We have ignored other 
manuscripts that were not in the strict sense descripti, if they offered 
what was clearly a mediocre or interpolated text (e.g. Pj and MnMd). 
Besides the isolated readings, we have omitted variants of spelling, 
accentuation, or punctuation. 


Conspectus Siglorum 


Ex familia О 


С 


Oxoniensis Bodl. Clark. 12, saec. x 


Ma Marcianus gr. 82, saec. xit 
Va Vaticanus рт. 482, saec. xiv 
N Neapolitanus gr. 24, saec. xv 
Ex familia Y 
L Laurentianus pl. vit. то, saec. xi 
Ex familia II 
Cu  Cusanus gr. 48, saec. x 
V] Vaticanus gr. 488, saec. x 
Mb Marcianus gr. 83, a. 1327 
S Oxoniensis Bodl. Barocc. gr. 96, saec. xiv 
Co Parisinus Coislin. gr. 262, saec. xit 
Syr interpretatio Syriaca 
Doct Doctrina Patrum, ex recensione Fr. Diekamp (Monasterii, 
1907) 
Cosmas Cosmas Hierosolymitanus, ex Vat. gr. 1260 
Bill. editio Iac. Billii (Lutetiae, 1575) 
Morel. editio Fed. Morelli (Lutetiae, 1611) 
Caill. ^ editio A. B. Caillau (Lutetiae, 1842 = M. 37. 397-429, 438- 


64) 


Copyrighted material 


ГРНГОРІОҮ TOY ӨЕОЛОГОҮ 
ТА АПОРРНТА 


a’. Tlegi doy@v 


3974 Ода pèv ws oxedinat иакрду тАбоу ёктєрбшџєх, 
3j rurdais mrepüyeooı mpös oüpavóv darepdevra 

3984 omeudonev, olaw öpwpe vóos Өєбттүт' ávaóaívew, 
fv 088" odpav(otst aéffew aÜévos, боор tots, 

ў ueyáAns Beörmros ópovs xai оїака mavrös. 

3994 Eumms 8’ (о0ӧг Өєӧу yàp ápéacaro по\Аак: ёро» 
mActorépys drê xeipós oov didins Мут re), 
тобуєка ÜapaaAécs jw Aóyov. GAN ітд тђАє 
фєбуєте, боті dAcrpós- dòs Adyos ў kaÜapoici 
3 kabaıpopévoroiw 58° Epxerau: of 8è ВеВ злог, 10 
ws Opes, Xpıoroio xar’ obpeos ёкротбиоо 
Лаџтоџёуоь, Mwoiji vópov т' évi тАаф ypádovros, 
arika pyyvepevorow rê oromeAoıcı Sapeiev. 
keivor pèv ёз] Toia: Kai ûs Adyos doe kakiorous 
ўиєтёроо xopoio Вєпиёҳоу ўтор Exovras. 15 
абтар ёуфу бта. туубє прооіцко» èv geAideooı 
Ojcopat, Ñv 76 mäpoıde Ücóbpoves ävöpes Enkav, 

Лаф тірВоѕ äyovres ámqvéi uäprupe пово», 

4004  Mwonjs 'Haaías re (émorapévors 8’ dyopevow), 
rot ó pèv veormya 8:800s vopov, ds è ÀvÜévros- 20 
“obpavös eloaioı, òv 8éxvvao jar’ éueio. " 

Ilveina Өєоб, od 8 Zuoıye убор kai yMoocav éyeipois 
drpexins adAmyya épifpopov, ds xev Ämavres 

тёртшътах xarà Üvuóv GÀy Өєбтүтї piyévres. 

els Beös ċor ävapyos, dvalrıos, où meplypamros 25 
ў тим mp6oßer éóvri ў èooopévæ perómoðbev, 

alv’ duis Exwv, каї dmeipıros, Yiéos ёо0Лоб 

povvoyevots ueyáAot Патђр uéyas, où 7ı memovlüs 

Yiéi rûv баа саркбѕ, ёпєі Nóos. els Өєдѕ GAAos, 


^ 


1 tit. тєрї dpyaàv MaCuSMb, лєрї zpáóos N, тєрї dpxdûv ўто‹ тері zpıädos Va, a’ 
àv тортто» add. Va‘, titulum omittunt LVICo, a versu 25 incipit C, Carmen de Patre 
Syr., Aóyos A tantum Bill. zà ётбрртта тєрї dpxû» Абуо A Morel. A’ Пері тоб 
Harpös Caill. 6 om. MaNVaCo, add. Va? одг беду] ой BeödevL nod- 
Adxis VICo 9 deuyere] devyérw MaNVa 10 ката:роџёуоколи VlCu, 
каба‹орцёуо Va 12 Aaprépevor L 16 tya L 17 ävöpes] ipes 
SMb галау S* 19 re om. MaNVa, add. Va? 21 peio] ёроіо CuMb 
23 drpex(n L odAmyyow L 24 тёртоута‹ vel repmwrraı Cu 26 peró- 
mobev Q Doct] иєтётета ПІ Мач 27 xai om. L 28 povoyevoðs SMb 





1. On First Principles 


I know that it is upon a flimsy raft that we set out on a great voyage, or 
upon frail wings we hasten towards the starry heaven. On these the 
mind stirs itself to proclaim a Divinity which not even heavenly beings 
have power to worship fittingly, nor can they revere the ordinances of 
great Divinity and its governance of the universe. Yet (for often God is 
pleased not with a gift from the hand of a wealthy man so much as with 
the offering of a humble and loving giver), I shall break into confident 
speech. But get you far away, any who are sinful. This discourse of 
mine is meant for the pure or for those moving towards purity. As for 
the profane, like wild beasts, when Christ coming from the peak 
clothed in light wrote the Law for Moses upon tablets, let them be 
crushed by the rending of rocks. That is how the Hebrews acted and 
that is how the Word drove from our assembly rascally men with 
hearts set against God. But I shall set this word upon the page as a 
prologue, a word which before now godly men have uttered to bring 
fear to a harsh-minded people, those two witnesses of divine sayings, 
Moses and Isaiah (I shall address the perceptive), the one when he 
gave the newly enunciated law, the other when it had been broken: 
‘Let heaven hear and earth receive my words! Spirit of God, in your 
truthfulness, come rouse my mind and stir my tongue to be a loud- 
sounding trumpet, that all who are fused with the fullness of Godhead 
may heartily rejoice. 

Theone Godis withoutbeginning, without cause, not circumscribed 
by anything existing before or in time to come. He encompasses 
eternity, he is infinite, the great Father of the great and excellent Son, 
his only-begotten, the Father who experiences through the Son 
nothing corporeal, since he is Mind. There is one other who is God, 
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A'. HEPI APXON 


оўк GAdos Beöryrı, 8co Adyos: ойто éxeivou 30 
odpnyis kwupévn marpwios, Yiös dvapxov 

4014 olos, kai poúvoio uovdrraros, iaoóépiuaros, 
Gs кєў б pèv pipvn yevérgs óÀov, афтар б у’ Yiös 
Koopobérns vwpeds re, Патрдѕ olévos ўёё vónua. 
êv Ilveöu’ ёё йуабоїо Өєоў Өєбѕ. ёррєтє aávres, 35 
ods un lve’ erünwoev Ev бєбттүт' dvagaivew, 
GAN’ ӯ Bevdos &xova karws ў уАфосау ävayvor, 
ўшфаєіс фдоуєроќ re, vorjuoves aurodidakroı, 
my} keudouevn, Aóxvos oxoriots Evi köAmoıs. 


В. Tlegi Yiod 


Yiéa $ mpwrıorov ácícopev, alpa aéBovres 
фиєтёроу табёш» тё kaÜápawv. ў yàp dvdynn 
4024 каї Bporöv oùpavíoroiv dpyyéuev elvera yAwoons 
napvapévys Beöryri, какбфроуоѕ, айтофбуого. 
ovdév Env ueyáAoto Патрдѕ mäpos- bs yàp ämavra 
ётдѕ &xet xai Ilarpös dmjopos olöev, ó Патрдѕ 
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1. ON FIRST PRINCIPLES 


though not other in point of Godhead, the Word of God. He, the living 
image of his Father, is alone Son of the one who is without beginning, 
unique Son of the only God, equal in excellence, so that the one 
should remain entirely Father, while the Son should be the founder of 
the universe who steers its course, at once the strength and under- 
standing of the Father. There is one Spirit, God from the good God. 
Be gone, all you on whom the Spirit has not left his mark to make you 
proclaim his Godhead, those who are instead evil to the core and who 
sport an evil tongue, only half-enlightened, full of ill-will, minds 
taught merely by themselves, like a hidden spring or a lamp lost in 
dark recesses. 


2. On the Son 


WE shall sing first of the Son, revering the blood which cleanses our 
passions. For it is needful that even a mortal man should assist 
heavenly beings, because of a tongue at war with Godhead, a 
malicious and self-destructive tongue. 

Nothing ever existed before the great Father. For he who contains 
the universe and is dependent on the Father knows this, the one who 
is sprung from the great Father, the Word of God, the timeless Son, 
the image of the original, a nature equal to his who begot him. For the 
Father's glory is his great Son and he was manifested in a way known 
only to the Father and to the Son made known by him. For there was 
nothing which came close to Godhead. Yet this is as clear to all mortal 
beings as it is to me, that it is wrong to ascribe to Godhead anything 
relating to human birth, like flux or shameful sundering. For if I 
experience passion in the act of generation (being bound to flesh), one 
who is totally uncompounded and bodiless is quite free of such 
passion. Where natures are so far apart, is it surprising if modes of 
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B'. ПЕРІ YIOY 
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2. ON THE SON 


generation also differ? If time precedes my human existence, time is 
not prior to the Word whose begetter is timeless. When there existed 
the Father who is without beginning, the Father who left nothing 
beyond his Godhead, then there also existed the Son of the Father, 
having that Father as his timeless beginning, as light originates from 
that beautiful great circle ofthe sun (though all images fall short ofthe 
great God), lest interposing anything between Father and Son, both 
everlasting beings, we should sever the royal Son from the royal 
Father. For what is prior to God, be it time or will, is to me a division 
of Godhead. As God, as progenitor, he is a mighty progenitor. But if it 
is a great thing for the Father to have no point of origin for his noble 
Godhead, it is no lesser glory for the revered offspring of the great 
Father to come from such a root. So do not sever God from God. You 
have not recognized the Son apart from the Father. The expressions 
‘ingenerate’ and ‘generation from the Father’ do not constitute two 
different forms of Godhead (who invented that notion?), but both are 
externals around Godhead. But to my mind, the nature of Godhead is 
indivisible. If the Word indeed experiences generation, the Father, 
who is free of flesh, will take on nothing which pertains to flesh. 
(Never would a human mind be foolhardy enough to imagine such a 
thing.) Then you have God the Son also, a worthy source of pride to 
his Father who begot him. 

But if idly seeking to find favour with the Godhead of the mighty 
Father, meaning to strike into people's hearts an empty awe, you 
should deny generation and consign Christ to the realm of creatures, 
dishonouring, empty-minded person that you are, the Godhead of 
both Father and Son, then you have robbed the Father of his Son, 
while the Son is not God, if he has been created. For everything which 
once lacked existence is subject to dissolution again into nothing, even 
if it should maintain some place in the mighty plans of God and were 
to be firmly established. For what reason would you, my friend, having 
a creaturely origin, hereafter become God through the sufferings of 
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2. ON THE SON 


Christ, should you throw him in chains and call him your fellow-slave, 
one respected by the privileges of servitude rather than of God? Ifthe 
great God created him later in time to be his reliable instrument (as a 
smith might fashion a hammer merely to make a cart), that he might 
have me as his own, made by the hand of the divine first author, then 
creation would be far superior to the heavenly Christ, since the Word 
would have been brought into existence for its sake, rather than 
creation for the sake of Christ. Who would fabricate such a tale? 

But if his reason for submitting to a body was to help your sinful 
passions, you will subject to limitation even the Godhead in all its 
glory. Was it an offence that he showed mercy to you? I find him the 
more admirable. For he stripped off none of his Godhead in bringing 
my salvation, a physician who descended to the world of evil-smelling 
passions. He was mortal, yet God, of the seed of David, but still the 
moulder of Adam's form. He bore flesh, yet existed outside a body. He 
is son of a mother, yet she is a virgin. He was subject to limitation, yet 
beyond measure. A manger received him, while the Magi were led by a 
star, as they came bringing gifts and bending their knees in worship. 
As a mortal man he came to the struggle, yet unconquered he 
prevailed over the tempter in the threefold conflict. Food was laid 
before him, yet he it was who fed thousands and turned water into 
wine. He was baptized, but himself cleansed sins and was proclaimed 
Son of the Eternal by the thundering voice of the Spirit. As a human 
being he took sleep, while as God he lulled the sea to sleep. He bent 
his knees in weariness, but to the knees of the palsied he restored 
strength. He prayed. Yet who was it who heard the supplications ofthe 
weak? He was both sacrifice and High Priest, an offerer of sacrifice, 
yet God. He dedicated his blood to God and cleansed the whole 
world. Even when a cross raised him up, it was sin which was fixed by 
its nails. 

But why should I review each detail? He mingled with the dead but 
was raised from the dead, raising some who had previously died. If 
those are aspects of mortal poverty, here is found the wealth of the 
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2. ON THE SON 


incorporeal one. Do not use these mortal traits to dishonour his 
Godhead. It is that Godhead which makes glorious the earthly form 
which the everlasting Son took upon himself in gracious love for you. 


3. On the Spirit 


Михр, why do you hesitate? Sing also the praise of the Spirit and do 
not in a form of words divide that which inherent nature has not 
dissevered. Let us bow in awe before the mighty Spirit, who is God in 
heaven, who to me is God, by whom I came to know God, and who in 
this world makes me God. All-powerful, manifold in gifts, theme of 
the hymn sung by the heavenly choir, giving life to heavenly and 
earthly beings, seated on high, coming from the Father, divine might, 
a self-determined being. He is not the Son (for there is a single good 
Son of the one supreme excellence), nor is he outside the invisible 
Godhead, but is of equal glory. 

Whoever desires in the tables of divinely inspired law to understand 
the divinity of the heavenly Spirit will see, if he is willing, many 
manifold ways converging on one point, if he draws anything of the 
Holy Spirit into his heart and his mind enjoys clear perception. But if 
what he longs for is a plain word concerning lovely Godhead, let him 
know that the expression he seeks is unwise. For it was not fitting, 
when the Godhead of Christ was not yet clear to most mortal men, to 
impose upon feeblest minds a burden of what was not credible. Nor is 
the more complete account appropriate for beginners. Who ever 
exposes the full beams of fire to eyes still weak or overstrains them 
with excessive light? You would do better to introduce gradually the 
glowing beams of fire, in case you should damage in any way the 
body’s sources of sweet light. 

For, just as in former times teaching brought to light the full God- 
head of the sovereign Father, while enlightening only a few wise 
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3. ON THE SPIRIT 


mortals by showing the great glory of Christ, so later, when revealing 
more clearly the Godhead of the Son, it manifested only half-hidden 
gleams of the shining Spirit's Godhead. Gradually the Spirit began to 
shine for these people, but he reserved the greater part for us, for 
whom in later times he was divided in tongues of fire, bringing a token 
of his divinity when the Saviour had leapt up from the earth. For I 
know that God is fire to the wicked, as he is light to the good. This is 
how I sum up for you the case for Godhead. But if you are astonished 
to hear that the Son and one who is not Son are of one Godhead and 
trust in neatly turned contrary arguments, God himself will come to 
my help in giving me utterance at this point also. 

His wife and Seth came into existence from Adam, the one progen- 
itor, she cut from Adam's side and he the offspring of a couple joined 
by the laws of marriage. Eve was not begotten, while Seth was, yet both 
were equally human. With these in mind, refrain from dishonouring 
Godhead in any way, bearing in front of you this analogy drawn from 
below. There exists a single nature, beyond measuring, uncreated, 
timeless, excellent, free, and to be worshipped equally, one God in his 
three gleaming facets keeping the universe on its whirling course. 
Through these I am raised to a new and different life, when in baptism 
I spring again into light after the burial of death. For the threefold 
Godhead has made me shoot up as a bearer of light. No, I shall not 
deny you, dear cleansing power of baptism. If, being washed by 
Godhead, I should tear asunder that shining Godhead, then it were 
better ... But I tremble at the dreadful words which would follow, 
relying on the hope of divine grace in baptism. If he has cleansed me 
fully, then God is to me a single whole calling for my worship. It would 
be a just recompense for any mortal who gives way to sin that he 
should divide his own Godhead, God's gift. 

But if we hear anything about the Son or about the good Spirit in 
Scripture or among inspired writers, to the effect that they hold 
second place to God the Father, then I bid you recognize the words of 
profound Wisdom which show that that which goes back to the 
unoriginate root does not divide Godhead, that you may have one 
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3. ON THE SPIRIT 


single power not worshipped in plurality. Trinity comes from unity 
and unity again from Trinity. It is not a case of an underground 
passage, a spring, and a great river, one current directed down into the 
earth in three forms. Nor again is it like a torch from the pyre return- 
ing to its point of origin, nor like the word proceeding from the mind 
while remaining within it. Neither is it to be compared to some glint 
from the sun’s rays moving off the water, reflected on a wall in its 
ceaseless motion, fleeing as it approaches and approaching in advance 
of its flight. For God’s nature is not unstable, in flux, having to 
reassemble itself. Stability belongs to God. In thinking thus you would 
be offering a pure sacrifice in your heart. 

The single nature is firmly established in three lights. It is not a 
unity unrelated to number, since it consists in three excellent forms. 
Nor is it a Trinity to be worshipped as plural, since its nature is in- 
divisible. The oneness inheres in Godhead; those to whom Godhead 
belongs are three in number. Each of them is the one God, when you 
mention only one. Again, the one God is unoriginate, whence comes 
the rich quality of Godhead, when there is any reference to three, so as 
to bring about among mortal men a reverent proclamation of the three 
lights and also that we may glorify the clear-shining unity of rule, 
rather than finding pleasure in some Babel governance by a host of 
gods. For, as I see it, the rule of many in their strife amounts to no rule 
at all. Contest involves separation. Separation rushes towards dissolu- 
tion. Thus, I think, the rule of many must be banished from all thought 
of Godhead. Let people call three gods those who are divided from 
one another by time or understanding, power, or will. For each would 
never be at one with himself nor free from strife. In the Trinity I teach 
there is one power, one understanding, one glory, one might. That is 
why the unity is beyond flux, possessing great glory in the single 
harmony of Godhead. So great is the splendour which the Trinity has 
revealed to my eyes, from the wings of the cherubim and within the 
veil of the temple, under which the sovereign nature of God is hidden. 
If there is anything beyond this, it is for choirs of angels. What is 
beyond, let the Trinity have knowledge. 
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4. On the Universe 


Come, let us celebrate creation by the mighty God, opposing lying 
opinions with contending argument. There is one God. It is a feeble 
tale to suggest, as was thought by some wise Greeks, that matter and 
forms should be conceived as sharing his unoriginate status. Such of 
those revered shapes as they imagine to be gods never were so, but 
came into existence through the will of the mighty God. Now who has 
ever seen matter without form or an immaterial shape, even if he has 
toiled over many concepts whirling about in his mind? I have never 
discovered a body devoid of colour, any more than a disembodied hue. 
Who has made a distinction where nature does not, but firmly unites? 
But suppose we do make a division. Consider, I ask you, if things were 
once totally separate, how did they ever come together in a unity, or 
what world order came to stand in respect of a totality of things utterly 
divided in two? But if the elements were mixed, how did they come to 
be mixed? Who brought about the mixing, apart from God? If itis God 
who combines them, then accept that he is also the creator of the 
universe. Even the potter imparts form to the clay when he whirls his 
wheel, as the goldsmith with his gold and sculptor with his stone. 
Allow to God something more than our human mind, you who favour 
uncaused principles. Matter amounts to something more when joined 
to forms in motion. God exercised his mind and objects came into 
existence complete with their forms. It was divine intelligence, the 
subtle mother of the universe. For it is not likely that God, as if he 
were some painter, should produce a form resembling some other 
form, while observing before him objects which his mind alone did not 
paint. 

As for you, evil Manichaean darkness, you were never originally a 
rival for the throne of supreme light. If God was in existence, darkness 
was not. For it is not fitting that evil should set itself against God. If 
you recognize darkness, you do not recognize God. Any agreement 
spells an end of order. If powers are in conflict, the better opponent 
will win. But if they are equally matched, what third force is there to 
bring unity through its wisdom and resolve the conflict? It would 
surely be very surprising, when once you had roused this deadly strife, 
if you should then restore agreement and forget the battle. | am made 
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4. ON THE UNIVERSE 


up of soul and body; the one is a particle of the boundless light of 
Godhead, while the other, you would have it, has been formed from 
the root of darkness. You have brought together into a unity elements 
which lie far apart. If ат a common nature, then I resolve conflict. If 
there is dreadful and unremitting conflict, then I am no longer a 
nature interwoven of both these elements. For there is no common 
offspring of two warring elements; rather must it come from mutual 
love. Such is the murky state of your mind. But I hold that there is one 
God, who is without beginning, beyond reach of strife, one perfect 
light, the strength of simple and composite minds, those moving 
swiftly on high in heaven and others here on earth. But darkness came 
late on the scene, not a self-existent nature with its own boundaries, 
but evil on our part. Now evil comes with breaching of the command- 
ment, as night comes with the setting of the sun and feeble age with the 
fading of youth and as the sun's course in the north brings awful 
winter. But he who was first among the heavenly lights and who by his 
insolence forfeited his glorious light maintains constant hatred of the 
human race. For it was through his murderous agency when he fanned 
my human flame by his trickery that the first mortal came to taste evil 
and death. 

This is the nature of evil born late in time of which he is the father. 
Itis the contagion rust brings to strong iron. In acts of self-destruction 
I have produced the contagion of evil, deceived by his cleverness into 
falling in with my envious enemy's tricks. World, if you had been in 
existence as long as the Trinity, being close to the glory of the God 
who has no beginning, how is it that men inspired by Christ and those 
endowed with knowledge of divine matters have assigned you a place 
so far distant from it that no great number of circling years can be 
counted since the mighty Word of God established you? If then you 
were at that point established, let us ponder to what concern divine 
reflection was stirred (for I believe that God is neither idle nor ineffec- 
tual), before this universe stood in place and had been ordered by visible 
forms. He who was ruling in highest power over empty ages was active 
in contemplating his own splendour of beauty, one equal gleam of 
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excellence expressed in the threefold light of Godhead, as is manifest 
to that Godhead alone and to those whose God he is. The world- 
creating Mind was stirred and gazed within his mighty thoughts upon 
the forms ofthe world to come into existence later, a world present to 
God. All things stand before God, future, past, and presently existing. 
For me, time has created division between events which come before 
and after. But where God is concerned, all things come together into 
unity and within the arms of his powerful Godhead they are 
supported. Therefore, I ask you, my listeners, to be aware ofthe point 
my mind has reached. It was Mind which brought forth the universe 
when later, at the right time, the fruit oftravail burst into existence, the 
mighty Word of God revealing it. He willed to establish intelligent 
nature, both heavenly and earthly, a translucent mirror of the primal 
light. The one nature gleams above, servant of the heavenly King, 
great and full of light, whereas the other has its glory in this world. He 
poured forth from its source his own Godhead, that it might rule over 
more numerous heavenly beings and reach to more beings as the bliss- 
ful gift of light. For it is the nature of my Lord to bestow happiness. 
Butlest a created being in approaching God should yearn for a nature 
like God's and thus lose the light and glory already granted (to keep 
within set bounds is best and the worst conduct is to stray beyond 
them), for this reason the lofty Word, with kindly thought for 
generations to come, firmly placed at a distance from the Trinity 
whatever light surrounds the throne, separating human nature from 
the angelic choirs. The angelic he set at a lesser distance, to assist him, 
whereas our nature was placed much farther away, since we came into 
existence out of earth mingled with Godhead. Uncompounded nature 
is better. Ofthe worlds, one is older, that is heaven, the place visible to 
minds alone, occupied by those who possess God, the world, full of 
light, to which the mortal who belongs to God journeys when he leaves 
this world to become God, once he has cleansed mind and flesh. This 
world of ours, however, was established as mortal for mortal beings, 
when the beauty of heavenly lights was intended to find its place and 
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4. ON THE UNIVERSE 


to be God’s herald in its splendid expanse, a royal palace to house 
God’s image. But the first world and the last are alike based on the 
counsels of the great God. 


5. On Providence 


Tunus did the infinite great Mind set the world on its broad 
foundations, bearing the universe within himself, while being himself 
above it all. What means is there to lay hold upon what cannot be 
contained? But when he fashioned it he drove it with initial impetus, 
as a top spins, urged on its whirling course by a whiplash, the world 
thus set in motion by his great unmoved counsels. For it is not the 
nature of such a great and wonderful world to be self-generating, a 
world whose like cannot be imagined. Do not commit such a world to 
theories of chance causation. Who has ever seen a house without 
hands to bring it to completion? Or a boat? A swift chariot? A shield or 
a helmet? The world would not have lasted so long if it had lacked an 
originator, as I believe a choir would cease without a conductor. Nor is 
it likely that the universe would have a governor different from its 
creator. But you who assign stars to be directors both of our birth and 
of our entire life, tell me what other heaven will you set in motion for 
these very stars? Again, to what further heaven do you supply a 
director, for ever piling leader on leader? The sole king shares his star 
with many of his subjects, one a fine man, another a rascal, this one an 
orator, that a merchant, yet another a vagabond. But he is the one 
borne up in pride on the lofty throne. At sea and in war a single death 
overwhelms many who are born under different nativities. People 
bound together by a common star are not conjoined in a common 
death and those the stars held apart at birth are bound together in a 
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5. ON PROVIDENCE 


single moment of death. If some primary necessity is supposed to hold 
in each case, this is nonsense. But if there is some superior necessity in 
common taking precedence over this necessity, then the signs in 
heaven are in conflict. Who then has combined them? For the one who 
bound them together has also by an act of will loosened the bonds. But 
ifitis God who does this, what becomes of the first argument, which, I 
think, expelled him? Unless of course you will make God himself 
revolve under the influence of these stars of yours. But if there is no 
one in control, how will this world stay in existence? This is something 
I cannot see. I presume those who think this way would exclude God 
by such arguments. For either God directs or the stars do. 

But this much I do know: it is God who steers the course of this 
universe, the Word of God guiding here and there what his designs 
have placed above and below. To the world above he has granted 
concord and a fixed course lasting firm for ever. To the lower world he 
has assigned a life of change which involves many varying forms. Some 
part of these he has revealed to us, the other he preserves in the hidden 
depths of his wisdom, willing to prove empty the boast of mortal man. 
Part of his design he has placed here and now, part will encounter 
later times. The farmer cuts all the crop in its season, as Christ is also 
the superlative judge of life. This then is my account, uninfluenced by 
the stars, going its own independent way. 

Now you must tell me about ascendant signs and fine degrees, the 
circle of the Zodiac and the measurement of the path of heavenly 
bodies. Let us have no more, I beg you, of laws governing life or fear in 
the heart of sinners or hope which will come later to good men. For if 
it is the circle which carries all along, then I am whirled in its rotation 
and the circle will impose the very act of willing, nor is there any 
inclination on my part towards a better course of counsel and under- 
standing. Rather is it the orbit of a star which makes me roll upon my 
course. 

Let us have no talk of that great glory of Christ, the star in the east 
giving its message to the Magi, leading them to the town where Christ 
shone forth, the timeless Son as child of a mortal. For this is not the 
kind of star dealt with by expounders of astrology, but rather a star 
without precedent which had never previously appeared, though 
foreseen in Hebrew scriptures, from which certain Chaldaeans had 
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5. ON PROVIDENCE 

learnt in advance, men whose lives were given over to concern with the 
stars. They observed this star alone out of the many they kept watch- 
ing, a star newly shining, coursing through the air from the east till it 
reached the country of the Hebrews and they judged it to betoken a 
king. It was at this very time that the cleverness of the astrologers' craft 
came crashing down, when astrologers joined heavenly beings in 
worshipping the King. But the stars pursue their own path which 
Christ the King has assigned to them, the fiery stars, constant in 
motion, immovably placed, fixed, wandering or, as they put it, 
retrograding, whether their nature is the self-nourishing one of fire or 
whether there is what is called a ‘fifth body’, stars following a circular 
course. We shall take our upward path. For we are hastening towards a 
rational and heavenly nature, albeit one now bound to earth. 


6. On Rational Natures 


Even as a sunbeam, travelling through rain-heavy, calm air, en- 
countering clouds in its refracted, revolving movements, produces the 
many-coloured rainbow curve; everywhere around, the upper air 
gleams brightly with many circles dissolving towards the edges; such 
is the nature of lights also, the highest light always shining brightly 
upon minds which are lesser beams. There is one who is the source of 
lights, a light inexpressible, eluding capture, fleeing the speed of a 
pursuing mind whenever it approaches, for ever outstripping the 
minds of all, that we may be drawn by desires to a height which is ever 
new. There are others who are second lights after the Trinity which 
holds the royal pride of precedence, shining angels without visible 
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6. ON RATIONAL NATURES 


form, moving around the mighty throne, as they are nimble intel- 
ligences. As fire and divine spirits they run swiftly through the air, 
eagerly obeying God’s great behests, being simple, intellectual, 
radiant, emanating not from flesh (for flesh when once compacted is 
afterwards destroyed), nor again coming into relationship with flesh, 
but rather remaining in their original state. I might have wished them 
also quite unyielding. But restrain the horse, for all its impetuosity, 
checking it with the curb of the mind. Some are attendants of the 
mighty God, while others use their powers to maintain the whole 
world, holding from the sovereign's hand varying offices, overseeing 
men, cities, and all nations, acquainted with the sacrifices reasonable 
for mortals to make. 

My heart, I ask what you will do now. Reason trembles to enter 
upon the beauties of the heavenly world. A mist has come upon me. I 
do not know whether to advance my speaking or to withdraw. I am like 
a traveller attempting to cross a raging stream who is suddenly borne 
upwards by the current and is held fast for all his eagerness to cross. 
His heart is in a great swirl because of the current. Necessity stiffens 
his courage, while fear constrains his urge to go on. Often he raises his 
foot upon the water and as often he falls back. With emotions in 
conflict, necessity overcomes fear. This is my case, as I come closer to 
the Godhead which lies beyond visible form. I fear to ascribe sin to the 
attendants of the pure one who rules on high, them who are a form of 
being sated with light, in case I should somehow pave a way to evil for 
still more beings. I am also afraid to set down in my account the idea of 
changeless good, as long as I see a crooked being holding sway in the 
realm of evil. For it was not the way of a good being to plant in us the 
nature of evil and to produce strife and hatred in creatures he loves. 
Nor would he later establish evil upon a rival throne nor allow it an 
eternal nature, as if it were sovereign. Such was the thought God 
planted firmly in my distressed mind. 

The primary pure nature of Godhead is always unchangeable; there 
are never many realities in place of one. For what state is superior to 
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6. ON RATIONAL NATURES 


Godhead into which it might change? Anything added would be a 
departure from absolute being. Second come the great servants ofthe 
highest light, as close to the original good as the other is to the sun. We 
human beings are the third rank, the air. The nature of God is change- 
less in relation to all. Angelic nature is hard to change towards evil, 
whereas we who occupy third place are easily susceptible to change, in 
as much as our distance from God brings us close to evil. Thus it was 
that first of all Lucifer, raised on high (for he aspired to the royal 
honour of the mighty God, though already granted outstanding glory), 
lost his radiant splendour and fell to dishonour in this world, 
becoming total darkness, rather than God. Although of light composi- 
tion, he yet slipped to this lower earth, from where he displays hatred 
against the wise and, fired by anger at his own ruin, tries to turn all 
others from the path which leads to heaven. He has no wish that the 
beings fashioned by God should approach the place from which he 
fell. He conceived a desire to share with mortals the darkness of his 
sin. Therefore, the envious one cast out of paradise also the beings 
who sought glory equal to God's. 

Thus did Lucifer, originally exalted, descend from the vault of 
heaven. But he did not slip alone when his pride ruined him. In his 
crash he brought down the many companions he had schooled in evil 
(like some wicked man detaching an army from allegiance to the 
Emperor), through envy of the godly host which serves the God who 
rules on high, possessed by desire to lord it over a great number of evil 
beings. This is the origin of the evils which sprang up on this earth, 
demons, associates of the evil king who slays humanity, feeble, 
shadowy phantom shapes of the night, portending evil, liars, insolent 
wretches, teachers of error, deceivers, hard drinkers, lovers of foolish 
laughter, rousers of revelry, soothsayers, dealers in ambiguity, conten- 
tious, murderous, hellish beings skulking in dark corners, shameless, 
sorcerers, coming on summons, yet full of hatred for those they lead 
off. They take the forms of darkness or light at will, acting openly or 
lying in wait. 

Such is their army, such their leader. Christ did not by any act of 
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will hold him in destruction, that will by which he had also created the 
whole world. Had he willed it, he could have annihilated Lucifer 
immediately (for it is hard to escape the anger of God). Yet it is not that 
he left my enemy in total freedom. Rather did he dismiss him to a 
midpoint between good and evil men. He provoked a dreadful 
struggle between Lucifer and humanity, that he might incur further 
awful shame, inasmuch as he was warring against a weaker opponent, 
whereas his human adversaries, striving through the exercise of 
goodness, might gain their everlasting glory, being purified like gold 
in the melting-pots of life. Perhaps also might Lucifer, for all his 
stubborn resistance, hereafter pay his penalty, his substance con- 
sumed, when there is requital by fire, though indeed he was to a great 
degree subdued before in the persons of his harried minions. These 
truths the Spirit has taught me concerning the radiance of angels, 
whether in first or later state. I have discovered even in this world a 
standard, and that standard, moreover, is God. The closer a man 
comes to the King, the more he is light and represents a correspond- 
ing glory. 


7. On the Soul 


Tut soul is a breath of God and, for all its heavenly form, it has 
endured mingling with that which is earthly, light hidden in a cave, yet 
divine and immortal. For it is not right for the image of the mighty 
God to be dissolved in an unbecoming way, as happens with reptiles 
and senseless beasts, though sin has tried its hardest to render this 
image mortal. Nor is the soul’s nature that of raging fire. For it is not 
plausible to suppose that that which consumes should be the core of 
what is consumed. Nor is its nature that of air exhaled or breathed in, 
for ever unstable. Nor again is the soul a flow of blood coursing 
through the flesh, nor yet the harmony of bodily parts coming together 
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7. ON THE SOUL 


to form a unity. For flesh does not have the same nature as an 
immortal form. But, we may ask, what raises the better above the 
worse, if it is only the process of mixing which has pieced together evil 
and superior people? Why do not irrational beasts also have rational 
nature? For the harmony which belongs to mortal flesh and form is 
present no less in irrational creatures. According to this account, those 
of good temperament make up all who are superior. 

Such are the versions these people produce. They reason that what 
departs when life leaves the body is soul. Never was your soul a fodder 
without which it is incredible that a human being could live at all, as 
food is the source of his strength. 1 know of yet another account, 
though again not one I shall ever accept myself. For I could not believe 
in some common soul separated into parts for me and everyone else, a 
soul which wanders restlessly through the air. It would thus have to be 
the same for everyone, breathed in and out. All who live by the process 
of breathing would be present in all the others. It is the nature of air 
to flow at different times from one to another. But if the soul is 
permanent, what has it occupied, what is it that was already alive in my 
mother's womb, if she drew me in from outside? If you suppose a 
mother to have several children, the reward you give her is more souls 
in process of destruction. This is the fantasy of foolish men, the kind of 
trifling found in books. These people allot to the soul the fate of a 
constantly changing succession of bodies to correspond with their 
former lives, whether good or bad, either as a reward for virtue or as 
some form of punishment for wrong-doing. It was as if in an undig- 
nified way they were changing a man's clothes, exerting themselves 
pointlessly in putting them on and taking them off. Dragging in some 
wheel like the arch-sinner Ixion's, they have concocted tales about a 
wild beast, a plant, a mortal, a bird, a snake, a dog, and a fish. Often 
each state comes round twice, when the cycle requires it. How long 
can this go on? I have never heard the discourse of a wise beast nor 
listened to a bush talking. For ever the crow does nothing but caw and 
always in silence the fish swims through the flowing sea. But if there is 
a final punishment for the soul, as this view asserts, this circular 
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motion of souls becomes pointless. Punishment of a soul devoid of 
flesh would be a great surprise. But if the soul is punished along with 
the flesh, then which of the several manifestations will you assign to 
the flames? Now this would be the most surprising point. Since you 
have bound me to a considerable number of bodies and this binding 
has given me awareness of a great many, why is it that the one thing 
that escapes my mind is consciousness of the skin in which I was 
previously contained, which comes next, in how many bodies have I 
died? For the power which binds me would seem not to have such a 
wealth of souls as of bags to put them in. It is surely a great aberration 
to suppose that I undergo forgetfulness of a previous life. 

Now I want you, picking up at this point, to hear my excellent 
account of the soul, and I shall mix a little enjoyment with my poem. 
"There was a point in time when the lofty Word of Mind, following the 
intention of the mighty Father, framed the structure of the world 
which before did not exist. He spoke, and his whole will was accom- 
plished. When everything, earth, heaven, and sea, cohered to form the 
world, he sought a being to be acquainted with wisdom, mother of all 
that is, to be also a godlike ruler of earthly affairs, speaking these 
words: ‘Already pure and eternal servants inhabit the broad heaven, 
holy minds, singing hymns they celebrate my unending glory. But 
earth as yet rejoices in nothing more than senseless creatures. It is my 
will to compact from both sides a race partaking alike of things mortal 
and immortal, a man endowed with a mind set between the two 
worlds, taking pleasure in my works, an intelligent initiate of the 
heavenly realm, a great power upon earth, another kind of angel 
coming from earth, to sing the praise of my mighty purposes and my 
Mind.’ With these words he took a portion of the new-formed earth 
and established with his immortal hands my shape, bestowing upon it 
a share in his own life. He infused Spirit, which is a fragment of the 
Godhead without form. From dust and breath was formed the mortal 
image of the immortal. For it is the nature of mind to rule over both 
parts. Thus I have affection for one of the ways of life because of my 
earthly component, while I have in my heart a longing for the other life 
through the divine part in me. 
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This is how the parts were bound together in the original mortal. 
But thereafter body comes directly from flesh, while the soul is 
mingled in an unseen way, falling from outside into the form originally 
moulded from dust. It is he that mingled the elements who knows how 
first he imparted breath and bound the image to earth, unless some 
one, seeking to assist my exposition, should boldly propose a view 
which he has derived from many others. This claims that, as the body 
first mixed for us from earth later became the means by which human 
life flows on, constantly producing a succession of mortals from the 
source originally formed, so also soul, breathed in by God, is thence- 
forward joined to human forms as a newborn entity, being distributed 
to many recipients from the first origin, maintaining a continuing form 
while enclosed in human frames. In this way it has been granted 
intellectual sovereignty. Just as a powerful breath sounds pinched and 
out of tune on a small flute, however skilled the player may be, yet 
when an instrument of wide bore comes into his hands it then pours 
out a more acceptable sound, in the same way the soul is weak when 
housed in weak limbs. When they achieve strength, the soul shines 
along with them and displays the whole intellect. 

But when the eternal Son created mortal man as a new creature, 
in order that he might have a new glory and, exchanging earth, might 
in the last days travel hence as God to God, he did not send him out 
entirely free nor yet did he totally bind him. Placing law in his 
nature, writing good injunctions in his heart, the Son set man in the 
vales of an ever-flowering paradise, waiting to see how this being 
who wavered in the balance might incline, one who was naked and 
devoid of evil and deceptive appearance. The life of heaven is, I 
think, paradise. Here the Son set him as a labouring farmer to 
perform divine commands. He forbade him only the one more 
perfect tree which contained perfect discrimination between good 
and evil. For perfect judgement is truly valuable to those who are 
growing up, but not to those who are merely at the start of their lives. 
It would be harmful in the way in which more adult food is indigestible 
to infants. But when through the tricks of his murderous, envious 
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7. ON THE SOUL 

enemy and trusting in the beguilements of a woman's advice, he tasted 
prematurely the sweet-flavoured fruit and clothed his now heavy flesh 
in coats of skin, becoming his own corpse-bearer (for Christ cut short 
the course of sin by death), he emerged from the grove on to the earth 
from which he had sprung and received a life of heavy toil. For him 
Christ set up his fiery anger to bar him from the precious tree, in case 
any Adam (I mean the first Adam) should prematurely enter and, 
before coming to avoid the destructive food of the sweet branch, might 
approach the tree of life in a state of evil. As a seafarer, driven back- 
wards by wintry squalls, returns to port, having again spread his sail to 
gentler breezes, or has completed his voyage by laborious rowing, so 
we who have fallen far from the mighty God complete our own return 
voyage only with some effort. Such is the woe newly sprung from our 
first parent which has come upon wretched mortals and from this 
source has sprouted the crop of evil. 


8. On the Testaments and the Coming 
of Christ 


Come then, enquire into the reason for the two Laws, the one older, 
the other revealed in its newness. At first law was for the Hebrews, as 
they were the first to recognize the God who rules on high, and later it 
extended to the ends of the earth. For God does not govern mortal 
man by decrees which are at variance, as if he did not know what he 
was doing, since the Word knows everything, nor does he rule by 
decrees betraying second thoughts which is a reproach even to 
mortals. But this is a loving God's way of helping me. 
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8. ON THE TESTAMENTS AND COMING OF CHRIST 


When his madly raging enemy first drove Adam from paradise, cheat- 
ing him by the destructive fruit of the tree which brought death to the 
human race, he acted as one who attempts to strike an army when its 
general has been killed by a spear, seeking to plant in Adam's 
descendants also evil and death. By violently dividing them from the 
God of heaven through his scheme to mislead their minds he turned 
the eyes of mortal beings to the starry heaven, rich in radiant objects of 
beauty, and directed them to the shapes of dead men to which their 
desire had given visible form and which fable had come to worship, a 
fable to be trusted only to bring evil on his own kind, a lying tale not 
likely to be refuted, growing in potency with the passing years. The 
race of holy Hebrews came to ruin by not submitting to prophets who 
lamented their fall, besought them to repent, and never ceased to 
proclaim the anger of the divine King. Indeed, they actually killed 
prophets. Not even their kings feared God, most of them worse than 
their people, refusing to abandon the groves and mountain tops and 
the demons demanding blood. Therefore they attracted the fierce 
anger of the mighty God and were displaced. As a Gentile I entered in 
their place on the path, drawing them on to feel jealousy, that they 
might be brought back and might come to accept the holy faith in 
Christ, at last reversing their course, when they had had their fill of 
distress, by experiencing envy of a newcomer people for which they 
had been exchanged. 

But this belongs to a later time. When the Hebrews came to hold 
their Law in dishonour, the whole human race at last gained its share 
in this great honour, by the will of the eternal Father and the deeds of 
the Son. Christ, seeing that whatever heavenly portion he had 
deposited in the human body was being devoured by the evil which 
consumes the soul and seeing the crooked dragon ruling over human 
beings, in order to raise up his own possession, no longer left the care 
of human disease to other physicians. For it was insufficient to supply 
a trifling cure to major ills. Rather did he empty himself of the glory 
which he shares with the everlasting God, his Father, and as Son with- 
out a divine mother he was revealed to us, a strange kind of son born 
without a human father. Yet he was no stranger, since it was because of 
me that this immortal one came in mortal form, born through his 
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8. ON THE TESTAMENTS AND COMING OF CHRIST 


virgin mother, that in his wholeness he might save me wholly. For the 
whole of Adam had fallen through the sinful tasting of the fruit. For 
this reason, following laws at once human and alien to mortal men, he 
took flesh in the holy womb of a woman who had no knowledge of 
marriage (a miracle incredible to feeblest minds) and came as both 
God and mortal, bringing together into one entity two natures, the one 
concealed, the other obvious to human beings. The one nature was 
God, the other formed at the last for us. He is one God on both sides, 
since imbued with Godhead and as a mortal, it was out of Godhead 
that he existed as King and Christ. This came about that a new and 
different Adam appearing to the inhabitants of earth might heal the 
former Adam, being hidden by a veil (for because of my ills I was 
unable to approach), and that, against all expectations, he might 
overthrow the seemingly wise serpent. This creature, approaching, as 
he thought, Adam, but encountering also God, was planning to deploy 
his evil around him, as the sea surges round some jagged wave-beaten 
rock. When Christ appeared, earth and heaven were shaken because 
of his birth. A heavenly choir sent down hymns of praise, while a star 
from the east guided the Magi on their way, Magi bringing gifts to 
worship the new-born King. Here is my teaching about the novel birth 
of Christ. There is no shame involved, since sin alone is shameful. To 
him no shame attaches, as the Word formed him. Nor was he mortal 
with a mortal's transience, but came from flesh which the Spirit had 
previously made holy, that of a noble mother, unwedded, and as a self- 
formed mortal he came and underwent purification for my sake. For 
he undertook all obligations, paying to the Law a due return for his 
nurture, indeed, as I see it, a parting gift to the Law as it withdraws 
from the scene. But when he had been heralded by the brightly 
shining lamp of great light, the lamp which preceded him at his birth 
and preceded him in his teaching, proclaiming Christ my God in the 
midst of the wilderness, then was he fully revealed and went as inter- 
mediary to those peoples who were afar and those who were near, 
being a cornerstone joining both. He bestowed on mortals the twofold 
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8. ON THE TESTAMENTS AND COMING OF CHRIST 


cleansing of the everlasting Spirit who purged for me the former evil 
born of flesh and made pure my human blood. For mine is the blood 
Christ my Lord poured out, a ransom for primal ills, a recompense for 
the world. If I had not been a mutable, mortal man, but of inflexible 
purpose, all I should have needed was the command of the great God 
to be caring for me, saving me, and exalting me to great honour. 

But as it is, God did not create me a god, but formed me prone to 
incline either way, an unstable being, and for this reason he supports 
me by many means, one being the grace of baptism given to mortal 
men. For just as once the Hebrews escaped destruction by the 
anointing blood which purified their doorposts, at a time when a 
whole generation of first-born children in Egypt died in a single night, 
so what corresponds for me is the seal of the God who wards off evil, a 
seal indeed for infants, but for those who are coming to maturity a cure 
and, flowing from God, the finest seal of Christ the giver of light, so 
that, avoiding the depth of grief and raising my neck a little from its 
burden, I may walk the way of return to life. For I am like a traveller 
who regains breath after his exertions and picks up his step anew. 
Common to all is air and common the earth, common too is the broad 
heaven and the seasons which the circle ofthe years brings round in its 
course. Common to all mankind is the baptism which gives salvation 
to mortals. 
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COMMENTARY 


Copyrighted material 


Introduction 


I. THE TITLE AIIOPPHTA/ARCANA 


Ir must be conceded that there is an ambiguous, not to say arbitrary, 
element in this title. It is that which was given by Billius to designate 
the eight hexameter poems appearing in the Maurist-Migne number- 
ing as Carmm. т. 1 (= Poemata Dogmatica) 1-5, 7-9 (M. 37. 3974-429۸, 
4384-4644).! It is convenient to refer to the poems by this title, but 
only in a conventional way. Nicetas signified by Aröppnra a wider 
selection of poems, nor is there any reason to take the title back to 
Gregory himself? Though the restriction to these poems is no more 
than useful, Aröppnra is a fitting title. For fundamental Christian 
truths are, in Greg.’s view, ultimately ‘ineffable’, only to be adum- 
brated in words, however elevated their intention. 


Il. CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 


(a) Outline 

Arc. 1: On First Principles 
1-24 Introduction to the eight poems as a whole. 

Not even angels may fully proclaim the Godhead. Yet the poet 

may humbly beg the Holy Spirit's inspiration in his task. 
25-39 Godhead 

There is one eternal God, Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Heretics are warned to depart. 


Arc. 2: On the Son 

1-56 — The reciprocal relation of Father and Son 

1-4 Тһе poet must defend the Son, man's Saviour, against detrac- 
tors. 

5-39 The Father is above all. The Son is his image and glory, 
begotten outside time and without division of the Godhead. 


* See further D. A. Sykes, "The Poemata Arcana of St. Gregory Nazianzen’, in JTS, xs 
21 (1970), 32-42; I no longer hold that the бо lines given in L are integral 
2 Cf. F. Lefherz, Studien zu Gregor von Nazianz (Bonn, 1957), 1770. 
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Arc. 3: 
19 


10-23 


24-36 
37-53 


54-70 


71-93 


INTRODUCTION 


To lower the status of the Son to that of a creature is a dis- 
service to the Father's Godhead. A creature-Son could not 
effect man's salvation. 

The Incarnation 

The Son took a body without losing his Godhead. He was 
God and man, bearing flesh, yet outside the body, victim and 
priest. He died to raise the dead. Honour the human form the 
more for his having taken it. 


On the Spirit 

Do not hesitate to honour the Spirit as God, distinguished 
from the Son, but of equal honour. 

In not explicitly stating the divinity of the Spirit the Scriptures 
accommodate to the weakness of human understanding, 
which had still to be convinced of the Son's divinity. 

The Spirit, like the Father and the Son, has been revealed in 
progressive stages. М 

The three Регѕопѕ аге undivided in Godhead, though distin- 
guishable. 

To say that the Son and the Spirit hold second place to the 
Father does not imply division. Analogies like ‘source, spring, 
and river’ are dismissed. 

*Monas' and ‘Trias’ are not conflicting terms. In ‘Trias’ there 
is no suggestion of tritheism. 


Arc. 4: On the Universe 


1-23 


24-54 


55774 


False views of creation must be countered. The One God 
created in an absolute sense: he did not use pre-existent 
matter. 

Manichaean views are to be totally rejected. God precedes 
darkness and is its master. Man is composed of soul and body, 
but is not a battle-ground of Manichaean light and darkness. 
God is without beginning. Darkness has a beginning, for it is 
merely absence of light. Evil is not an eternal principle but 
springs from specific denial of good, through Satan in the fall. 
Religious writers agree that the world was formed com- 
paratively late in time by the Logos of God. Before the 
creation of the world the Trinity was occupied in self- 
contemplation and in contemplating the forms of the world to 
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Arc. 5: 
1-52 


53-71 


Arc. 6: 


1-26 


27-46 


47-55 


56-66 


INTRODUCTION 


be created. ‘Past’, ‘present’, and ‘future’ are eternally present 
to God: time makes no division. 

The creation of angels and human beings. The divine Mind 
willed to create two orders of intelligent beings, angels and 
men. But to prevent them from overreaching themselves and 
seeking equality with God, they are kept at appropriate 
distances from the divine glory. Man, being of earth mixed 
with divinity, is farther away. 

There are two created worlds, one heavenly, to which deified 
man may rise, the other mortal. But both alike are of divine 
creation. 


On Providence 

It was Mind, not chance, which founded the world and set it 
on its course. (Examples follow the Cosmological Argument.) 
The founder of the world is the one who maintains it and 
continues to guide it. The claims of astrology are refuted. God 
controls the harmonious order of the universe and it will take 
many forms not yet revealed. God provides for freedom, not 
astral determination, which would obliterate moral distinc- 
tions. 

The star seen by the Magi is quite different from the stars of 
the astrologers. This was a completely new star, unforeseen by 
astrology. Christ has allotted ways for both stars and men to 
follow. But they are independent of each other. 


On Rational Natures 


As with the rainbow, so with rational beings: the degree of 
‘illumination’ depends on closeness to the source of light, 
God. Angelic beings are closest, beings uncompounded with 
flesh, and they are assigned functions of authority over men 
and nations. 

The mind hesitates to approach in contemplation pure 
Godhead and fears to suggest the fallibility of angelic beings. 
Yet Lucifer fell and it is he who is responsible for evil in men. 
There are three grades: God, angels, and human beings. God 
is one and unchangeable. Angels suffer change, but only with 
difficulty. Man is very much subject to change. 

When Lucifer fell, he had to be despatched far from the divine 
light. Sinking to earth, he shows hatred of man in seeking to 
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INTRODUCTION 


prevent his rise to heaven. In his envy he drove him out of 
Paradise. 

Lucifer brought with him in his fall other angels, and thus a 
great host of evils entered the world. 

Christ did not destroy Lucifer outright, as he might have 
done. The devil has a place in the process of refining men. He 
may be punished through the defeat of his minions and in his 
own person. 

This is the Spirit's teaching. Nearness to the divine light is the 
true standard of judgement. 


: On the Soul 


The soul is the breath of God and immortal. It is not to be 
equated with fire, air or blood, nor is it simply a bodily 
harmony. 

The soul is not merely that which gives life to the body. The 
individual soul is not part of some common soul. 

The doctrine of transmigration is rejected in all its forms. In 
which of the supposed successive bodily states would final 
punishment take place? 

The true teaching about man is that he was formed by the 
Logos of the newly created earth and the spirit of God. He is 
the image of God, at the mid-point between heavenly beings 
and the animals, a being which loves the earthly state and is 
yet drawn to the heavenly. 

Human bodies reproduce by natural processes, but souls are 
joined to bodies in a mysterious way, unless there is truth in 
the view many hold, that souls are transmitted from parent to 
child in a way similar to physical characteristics. It is true that 
a soul’s activity may be affected by the state or quality of the 
body to which it is joined. 


97-129 Adam was created to progress to divinity. He was not given 


absolute freedom nor yet was he completely restricted. In 
paradise he was forbidden only the tree reserved for his 
maturity. After the fall he became subject to death and was 
driven out, Paradise being sealed off to prevent later genera- 
tions from entering upon an eternity of sin. Man is to return to 
Paradise, like a sailor to port after a stormy voyage. 
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Arc. & Onthe Testaments and the Coming of Christ 


1-8 Тһе Old Covenant for the Jews and the New for the whole 
world are not at variance: both show God's care. 

9-30 As a consequence of the sin of Adam, all kinds of false worship 
came into the world through the devil, with many forms of 
idolatry. Israel, too, defects, paying no heed to prophets and 
led by kings in apostasy. God's anger calls in the Gentiles to 
provoke the Hebrews to jealousy and repentance. 

31-59 (But this anticipates.) Because the Hebrews dishonoured the 
Law the Incarnation was necessary. For Christ saw that the 
divine element in man was being destroyed. In his Incarnation 
he was completely human that he might completely save man, 
uniting divine and human natures, one hidden, one visible. 
The new Adam foiled the serpent. 

60-71 Heaven and earth proclaimed the birth of Christ, a birth in no 
way shameful, being the work of the Word through the Spirit. 
Christ pays the Law a parting gift as it leaves, its work over. 

72-96 The redemptive work of Christ was heralded by John the 
Baptist. Christ is the stone which joins Jew and Gentile. He 
brought twofold cleansing through baptism and the shedding 
of his blood, human blood shed to deliver man from ancient 
sin. As man was made mutable, he needs baptism as a means 
of grace, baptism which corresponds to the 'seal' of the 
Exodus. 

97-99 Like the natural gifts of creation, baptism is common to all. 


(b) Structure 


What we call these poems is less important than recognizing that they 
fall into a clearly distinguishable group. This is Keydell's contention,* 
though he surely went too far in treating them as a single poem, rather 
that what Werhahn called ‘eine Gedichtgruppe’.* While it is true that 
particular poems may give fairly complete treatments of individual 
subjects, there is to be found a coherently developing pattern of 
interrelated themes which build up in sequence. Poems on, say, "The 
Soul’ or “The Son’, in a sense detachable, fit also into a wider pattern. 


? Ein dogmatisches Lehrgedicht Gregors von Nazianz’, BZ 44 (1951), 315-21. 
* Stud. Patr. 7 (= ‘Dubia und Spuria bei Gregor von Nazianz’, TU, 92; Berlin, 1966), 
337-47 at 338. 
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I tried to show previously? how Greg. develops his ideas about human 
nature and the person and work of Christ. Though the early poems are 
primarily concerned with the Three Persons of the Trinity, the con- 
trasts which they draw with divinity give clear indications of the 
writer's understanding of key characteristics of the human state: 
dependence, inability to comprehend fully, composite nature, need 
for redemption. The fourth poem gives man a place below the angels, 
in the fifth he is left poised between earth and heaven, while the next 
poem again sets him in third place below God and angels. When, 
therefore, we come to Arc. 7, a more formal approach through theories 
of the soul, we already have a background of thought which prepares 
us for the final introduction of Adam as a figure in history. Similarly, 
Greg. sets out his teaching on the person and work of Christ. The 
second poem is the formal treatment of the Son. But all the others are 
needed to complete our understanding. We are taken beyond the 
eternal relationship with the Father by considering his revelatory role 
as Logos, his place within the Trinity, his function in creation and 
providential ordering of the world. Again, we are prepared, this time 
for the incarnation and for exploration of the Lord's humanity, in a 
context of the developing theme of the human condition. 

The poems then remain eight and distinct, yet by interrelating ideas 
in an allusive way Greg. is able to produce a more complex pattern, 
not that of a highly integrated structure but a more discursive assem- 
blage of themes, as he comes at them from different directions. 

This claim to integrity of the Arcana is broken by the Maurist- 
Migne insertion of the iambic poem т. 1. 6 (M. 37. 4304-4384) between 
Arc. 5 and 6, for no better reason than similarity of subject-matter. 
Caillau, in 1840, was going against his better judgement (cf. n. 
reprinted in M. 37. 4294 Ё) 

The unity of the poems would be broken in a different way if we 
were to the follow the suggestion of E. Dubedout He wanted to 
separate the ‘theological’ poems, Arc. 1-3, 6, and 8, from the ‘philo- 
sophical’, 7 and д. He claimed that the latter were aimed at a wider 
audience, appealing rather to the pagans than being addressed to the 
heretics of the ‘theological’ verse. But this distinction is of doubtful 
value. Each category contains themes which belong to the other. Such 
a dichotomy would not have seemed natural to Greg. and his 


5 "The Poemata Arcana’, 34. 
* De D. Gregorii Nazianzeni carminibus (Paris, 1901), 38 ff. 
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contemporaries. For the subjects of the ‘philosophical’ poems, though 
they approached from the side of pagan philosophy are, without 
exception, directly relevant to Christian theology. Moreover, the 
answers to the ‘philosophical’ questions are frequently in direct 
theological terms, as in Arc. 4, where it is the doctrine of the Fall 
which is invoked to account for the origin of evil (vv. 46-50). Greg. 
shows the close connection in his mind between philosophy and 
theology in carm. т. 2. то. 181 ff. (M. 37. 6934 f.), asking how people can 
be called codo who do not recognize God, 7ê mávrwv airıov mpwrov 
кало» (v. 184). He advances the claims on the philosopher’s attention 
of the theologian's view on the worlds of épapeva and voovpeva on 
providence, astrology, and mythology. Greg. would have ascribed to 
that conjoining of divina and humana which is found in various Stoic 
definitions of philosophy and would have given both a specifically 
Christian content. For the Stoics cf. e.g. Aét. Plac. 1. proem. 2 (Dox. 
273. 11): Beiwv re kai dvOpwrivwy Emornun.Cic. Tusc. 4. 26. 57: ‘rerum 
divinarum et humanarum scientiam cognitionemque quae cuiusque 
rei causa sit.’ Greg.’s words in or. 30. 20 (p. 139. 13-14, M. 36. 129A) are 
close to Origen’s in Cels. 3. 72 (р. 263. 25-6, М. 11. 1013C). It is 
precisely this interrelation of divina and humana which is found in the 
Arcana, interwoven in such a way as to make separation pointless. 


Ill. PLACE IN LITERARY HISTORY 


The question has several times been asked: ‘What made Greg. turn to 
the writing of verse? The question has been directed not so much to 
the elegiac and to some of the personal verse which, for all its repeti- 
tions, contains elements of spontaneity, as to the bulk of the personal 
poems and the corpus of theological and moral writings which make 
up books 1 and 2 in the Maurist order. Why, in particular, did he write 
the Poemata Dogmatica of which the Arcana form a part? Greg. himself 
gives a general answer to the question of his taking to verse composi- 
tion. In carm. 2. 1. 33. 39 ff. (M. 37. 13314 ff.) he explains his purposes: 
to benefit from the discipline verse imposes, to provide а epzvóv . . . 
фариако> for young readers, to rival pagan poets, to gain personal 
solace. We may further question whether there was any Christian 
tradition into which poems of this kind might be fitted.” 


? Cf. "The Poemata Arcana’. 
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There are of course hymns and straightforward versifications of 
scripture and Greg. shows how tedious mnemonic verse can be in his 
carmm. 1. 1. 13-27. There turns out to be little of significance in earlier 
Christian Greek verse, examples found in Irenaeus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Methodius offering little parallel.’ Yet, while there is no 
Christian tradition, there are superficial examples of influence on 
Greg. in the hexameter verse of the Oracula Sibyllina; but they are no 
more than verbal reminiscences and the same may be said for meta- 
phrases in Psalmos, questionably attributed to Apollinarius.? There is no 
sign of real influence. 

Yet while stressing the antiquity of the didactic tradition in which 
Gregory stands, we should not forget its continuance down to Greg.’s 
time. He should not be thought of as an antiquarian who was seized by 
an eccentric notion of writing ‘Homeric’ hexameters. Surely a mis- 
leading impression is given by what Brooks Otis has written of Greg. 
as a poet: ‘In one sense he is mainly imitative, like the Renaissance or 
English public school Grecians, showing a clever mastery of a meter 
and diction to which he was not really native."? There is undeniably a 
strong imitative element in Greg.'s verse but it is imitation of a kind 
long accepted as appropriate to this kind of verse. If one is going to 
write didactic, this is the way to do it. Whether within his chosen style 
Nazianzen writes well or badly is another issue. He may be a good 
poet, he may be a bad one. The examination of the question demands 
a detailed study in itself, a study which cannot be taken up at this 
point. But we cannot begin to form a literary estimate of Greg.'s 
didactic verse unless we accept it for what it is, a form of contemporary 
verse, and not a purely academic pastime. Of course the world of 
didactic is a somewhat esoteric one. The man who could follow 
Greg.’s orations might have to make some cultural adjustments if he 
was to feel at home with the Arcana and their like. But there is a clear 
link between the Greek of the reasonably well-educated church 
attender in Constantinople and the language of the didactic poems. 
The second is fundamentally the same language as the first. To com- 
pare Greek verses written by Italian- or English-speaking scholars is 
quite unhelpful. It is one thing to compose verses in a dead language 
but quite another to write for a select segment of one’s contemporaries 
in a carefully stylized genre, using language which is accepted as a 

* Refs. "The Poemata Arcana’, p. 38. 


» For discussions of authorship see ibid. 39 n. 8. 
?? “The Throne and the Mountain’, Classical Journal, 56 (1961), 146-65 at 160. 
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form of their own tongue. A degree of dependence on the past is part 
of the didactic tradition. In drawing vocabulary, forms, and direct 
reminiscences from his predecessors, both remote and comparatively 
recent, Gregory is doing no more than showing that he understood the 
conventions of his chosen form." 

Itis in the well-established line of Greek didactic verse that we may 
hope to find a relevant tradition. This was a genre which went back to 
Hesiod and extends to the second and third centuries ap in the works 
of Oppian and Ps.-Manetho. The range of acceptable content was 
very wide indeed: mythology, moral teaching, cosmology (in the 
Tonian philosophers of the sixth and fifth centuries вс), astrology, even 
hunting and fishing. All that Greg. needed to do was to appropriate 
the tradition and extend it to include specifically Christian tenets and 
interpretations of standard philosophical views. By this form of 
adaptation Greg. may be thought at once traditional and original. 

Nor is it necessarily helpful to invoke prose models of invective and 
sermon when considering the Arcana. Werhahn showed the clear 
influence of diatribe on the Zuyxpıoıs Biwv,'” where there is ample 
evidence from content and the method of presentation. But polemic as 
such was always at home in didactic verse and there is no need to look 
for a shadowy prose model. Again, the contention of Кеуде!!!“ that 
there is direct dependence of large sections of the Arcana on the 
structure of the Theological Orations!5 is overstated. A detailed side-by- 
side comparison shows no more than is to be expected when similar 
subjects are being discussed. This in no way inhibits the verse from 
finding its own development. 


IV. LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 
(a) Language 


The poems are written in the accepted style of didactic, with epic 
vocabulary and grammar diversified by expressions drawn from other 

"9 This paragraph has been reprinted from "The Poemata Arcana’, 40. Cf. further D. A. 
Sykes, ‘Gregory Nazianzen as Didactic Poet’, Stud. Parr. 16/2 (= TU 129; Berlin, 1985), 
43377. 

1: As done by R. Keydell, ‘Die literarhistorische Stellung der Gedichte Gregors von 
Nazianz’, Atti dell'VIII Congresso internazionale di studi bizantini (Rome, 1953), i. 134-43- 

9 Gregorii Nazianzeni Хбукріо: Bie (Wiesbaden, 1953), 75 ff. 

See above, n. 4. 

1$ M. 36. 12 ff; ed. A.J. Mason (Cambridge, 1899), J. Barbel (Düsseldorf, 1963), 
P. Gallay with M. Jourjon (Paris, 1978), and F. W. Norris (Leiden, 1991). 
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sources. Adaptation of epic meanings and the incorporation of expres- 
sions from totally different sources is central to didactic tradition. 

Most of Greg.’s use of epic language is in the straightforward 
didactic line of quarrying for words not necessarily intended to recall 
their original provenance and not infrequently occurring in a quite 
different sense. (Examples of remoulding are noted in the com- 
mentary.) Epic language frequently provides the basic, unobtrusive 
pattern against which key ideas are made to stand out in words with a 
different origin. 

Much of the interwoven language is drawn from other styles of 
Greek verse, as was normal didactic practice. As Aristotle had said, 
heroic verse appears able to assimilate with ease rare words and meta- 
phors (Po. 1459^34 ff.). It is not surprising that Greg. draws on tragedy. 
The elevation of moral tone and the concern for divine-human rela- 
tionship would have a natural appeal. The reminiscences of Pindar 
convey a similar feeling. Again, traces of Callimachus carry with them 
a certain air of elevation.'* Other didactic poets may influence the 
variegated style and there are similarities with poems in Anthologia 
Graeca." 

The style of the Arcana is further diversified by the inclusion of 
words which might appear to have a more natural habitat in prose. To 
find contrasted eiöea with Ày might seem to take us into the prose 
world of Aristotle, despite the epic ending of eidea.'* Yet it was good 
didactic practice to allow ‘prose’ words as technical terms of direct 
communication, in preference to cumbersome ‘poetic’ periphrases. 
When, for instance, Empedocles wanted to talk about a membrane he 
introduced into his verse the prose word u.jvcy£. A major source for 
Greg. is naturally the vocabulary of LXX and NT. Though derived 
from prose, many of these biblical words must have conveyed some- 
thing of the elevation of language traditionally coming from poets. 

Greg. himself seems responsible for certain new coinages, for some 
of which he is the only known authority. They are quite a marked 
feature of the poems. 


? Cf eg. Ап: 7- 123- 

1? There is a good survey of literary influences on Greg. in B. Wyss, RAC, xii (1983). 
835-59, verse being considered at 839 ff. 

1 Are. 4.3. 

? Fr. 84; DK i. 342. 

э The opening words of Arc. 1. 34 xoouoßerns rapevs, are both coinages. 
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(b) Grammar 
Accidence 
The eclectic nature of the vocabulary is in some degree reflected in the 


accidence. Homeric forms are found side by side with those of later 
times, as is the case in earlier didactic writers. 


Syntax 

The feature of Greg.'s syntax which has attracted most attention is his 
use of the optative, in particular through the work of Sister R. de L. 
Henry." She shows that this is a distinctive feature in his writing, in 
both prose and verse, reflecting developments of the literary side of a 
spoken language, rather than mere adhesion to earlier models. It is, 
however, notable that in the Arcana the majority of optatives are in line 
with epic patterns. This must surely be intentional, perhaps as an 
indication that Greg. thought this conformity marked the grand style 
of epic to which he aspired. 


(с) Мете 


As I have suggested,” one of the ways in which Greg. maintains a 
place in a developing, rather than a static, form of didactic verse is in 
his use of metre. While generally following Homeric quantities, he 
allows himself the kind of variation which later writers of epic verse 
thought acceptable, similar to those found, e.g., in the Orphic Hymns. 
Sometimes, one suspects, he simply makes errors," though there may 
have been a view that epic convention sanctioned quite arbitrary 
changes, as in Martial, Epigr. 9. 11. 15. In another way, however, it is 
clear that Greg. was not arbitrary, but following developing trends. 
The hexameter was not a static form. Later writers introduced 
variations, for example in allowing hiatus, and Greg.'s practice may be 
paralleled in Quintus and Apollinarius Metaphrastes. Similarly, in 
caesura and diaeresis he follows later practices, as he does in his 


?! The Late Greek Optative and its Use in the Writings of Gregory of Nazianzus (Washington, 

1943). 
PE The Poemata Arcana of St. Gregory Nazianzen: Some Literary Questions’, BZ 72 

(1979), 6-15 at 14-15. 

? Cf. A. Wifstrand, Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos (Lund, 1933), for a full account of 
development. 

U Arc. 1.5,5-7- 

3 Cf. W. Quandt, Orphei Hymni (Berlin, 1955), 41*. 
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placing of long monosyllables."* However, the most obvious technical 
change came in later writers in the proportion of dactyls and spondees 
in a line and here it may be claimed that Greg. has a recognizable 
place in a changing tradition. In Homer and Hesiod the proportion 
was 2}: т dactyl to spondee. In Quintus it is 4 : 1, in Nonnus 5}: 1. The 
Arcana show the same proportion as Davids discovered in his 
examination of Greg.,” 5 : 1, some indication of awareness of literary 
movement. 





(d) Word-order 


Once again, we find that in framing word-patterns within a line Greg. 
shows an awareness of literary tradition. A simple pattern is the 
chiastic 

qv Bios, dpxtepeds 8ё+ Bunmökos, dAAG Oeds mep (Arc. 2. 75), 


where two syllables and four are balanced by four syllables and two: 
Osos dpxtepeds Aunmölos Өєбѕ. Variants occur, as in Nonnus," in 
these lines: 


a (0) b b 
GxBos &yew xpadinow dóavporárowiw ámorov (Arc. 3. 18) 
а b b (o) a 


ons каї ueydAoto Geos хр {оу ёфєтиўђѕ (Arc. 8. 83) 
In a third example Gregory reinforces ће b element: 


a b b b a 
Baipoves dv8podóvoto какой Bacujos drmboi (Arc. 6. 74). 


More often he adopts the simpler 'frame' pattern, e.g.: 


a a 
лор» т dyadoiow és ботеро» dvriówcav (Arc. 5. 48)? 


More characteristic of Gregory however is the pattern aabb, as in 


a a (ә b b 
Sepparivovs 8ё yırüvas ёфёссато сірка Bapeiav (Ат. 7. 115). 


* Cf. ‘Some Literary Questions’, 15. 

2 H.L. Davids, De Gnomologicén van Sint Gregorius van Nazianze (Amsterdam, 1040), 
143 ff. ? ‘Some Literary Questions’, 11 ff 

® eg. D. 15. 39. Cf. Wifstrand, Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos, 133 ff. 

© Cf. Anc 5. 64, 6. 66 and, for a variant, 7. 128. 

з Cf. Arc 1. 2, 4- 63, 4. 65, 8. 10, 8. 63- 
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Again, an alternating pattern is found in Arc. 2. 61 


a b a b 


innip 8vaóBuowiw ётикофаѕ zaÜécaciw 


However, while clearly able to fit into an accepted style, Greg. is 
sparing in its uses, being equally capable of employing such devices as 
enjambement where they suit his subject-matter better. 


(е) Imagery 

I have suggested? that, whereas Greg. can be tasteless and tedious”? 
elsewhere in his verse, the imagery of the Arcana is generally con- 
trolled and pointed. Similes in extended form, following some way 
behind Homer,” are quite frequent. Of the examples I chose, one or 
two may suffice here. Greg. draws on nature in the picture of a danger- 
ous river crossing as an image of hazards of attempting to penetrate 
divine mysteries,” while human life is drawn in when the disaster 
experienced by the human race at the Fall is likened to the confusion 
of an army with the loss of its general.” Metaphors are less frequent” 
but, as in the words фао$ omjAvyyı kxaAvd8év, they may be striking. 
Here we have a summary of the relationship of body and soul which 
the rest of the poem fills out. 


V. PLACE IN GREGORY'S LIFE AND THOUGHT 


"The Arcana, I hope to show, may be placed early in the last decade of 
Greg.’s life, at the end of his brushes with activity within the structures 


* ‘Some Literary Questions’, 7 ff. 
® A justifiable contention of M. Pellegrino, La poesia di S. Gregorio Nazianzeno (Milan, 


1932), 52 ff. 
"CH. V. A. Frangeskou, "Gregory Nazianzen's Usage of the Homeric Simile, 
ver! (Thessaloniki, 36 (1985), 12-26. * Arc. 6. 30 ff. 


7 "Some Literary Questions’, 10. D Arc 7.2. 
um account, De vita sua, carm. 2. 1. 11 (M. 37. 10294 ff.) has been admirably 
edited by C. Jungck (Heidelberg, 1974). Full discussion of his life and work is found in 
C. Ullmann, Gregorios von Nazianz, der Theologe (Gotha, 1866); A. Benoit, Saint Grégoire de 
Nazianze (Marseille, 1876); P. Gallay, La Vie de saint Grégoire de Nazianze (Lyon, 1943); and 
J. Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze Théologien (Paris, 1951). Among shorter versions 
may be mentioned J. Mossay, TRE xiv. 164-73, and B. Wyss in RAC xii. 794-869 (both 
with full bibliographies); H. von Campenhausen, ET The Fathers of the Greek Church 
(London, 1963); R. Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus (Oxford, 1969); Е. Trisoglio, San 

Gregorio di Nazianzo = Rivista lasalliana, 40/ 1-4 (1973); R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God (Edinburgh, 1988), 699 fL; and Е. W. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness to 
Reasoning: The Five Theological Orations of Gregory Nazianzen (Leiden, 1991). 
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of public church life. Born in 329 or 330, son of the elder Gregory, 
Bishop of Nazianzus, he benefited from an extended education, at 
home in Cappadocia at Caesarea, before going on to rhetorical educa- 
tion at Caesarea in Palestine. Following a period in Alexandria he 
reached Athens, at the age of about twenty, for a ten-year period of 
rhetoric and philosophy, a time notable for his association in personal 
friendship and intellectual debate with Basil and for the teaching he 
received from Prohaeresius, who was a Christian, and Himerius, who 
was not. Basil was the first to leave, around 356, to set up a monastic 
life, while Greg. delayed his return to Cappadocia by three years, 
undecided whether to follow a career of rhetoric or to turn to a life of 
asceticism and contemplation. What came initially was neither. In 361 
his father felt that he needed his son’s help and ordained him as a 
rather unwilling priest in the day-to-day ministry of his see. Basil, 
however, now Bishop of Caesarea, also believed that he needed his 
friend’s help and persuaded him to be consecrated Bishop of Sasima, 
by Greg.’s account a wretched collection of hovels not worth calling 
a village,” in support of an episcopal dispute in which Basil was 
engaged. Greg. expressed his disappointment and disillusion by never 
visiting the place. He sought a solitary life for a time, before again 
giving way to persuasion, this time to return to Nazianzus to work with 
his father. Further pressure was put to him following the death of the 
elder Gregory in 374. He resisted and again chose seclusion, this time 
in Seleucia. The pattern of his life, however, was to be changed when 
it seemed possible that the Arian hold upon Constantinople might be 
broken following the death of the Emperor Valens. Greg. took on the 
modest task of preaching the Nicene faith in the tiny Anastasia but 
soon began to attract wide attention. The five Theological Orations* 
in 380 quickly became a talking point and an encouragement to 
Nicenes reviving with the support of the Emperor Theodosius. That 
revival was greatly assisted by his action in expelling Arians from the 
churches of Constantinople and summoning a Council to settle the 
doctrinal affairs of the church at large. Almost at once the Council 
recognized Greg.’s place in the Nicene cause by declaring him true 
Bishop of Constantinople, rather than Maximus, who had played a 
dubious power game there for several years. As if this were not prom- 
inence enough for a supposedly retiring man, on the death of Meletius 
he was appointed president of the Council, only to resign in an 


© Carm. 2. 1. 11. 439 ff. (М. 37. 10594 Й); or. 9-11 (M. 35. 8174 fL). 
* See above, n. 15. 
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atmosphere of controversy and acrimony. He did not at once abandon 
episcopal activity, returning to Nazianzus until a regular successor 
could be found, none too soon for Greg.'s tired sensibilities. From 383 
he lived in retirement till his death in 389 or 390. 

This brief outline has referred only in passing to Greg.'s work as a 
writer. The orations with which we have to deal concern specifically 
controversial areas of doctrine (like the Theological Orations) but also 
high points in the church year, such as Epiphany or Easter, or they 
celebrate the lives of contemporaries like Athanasius or Basil. Others 
again refer to occasions in his career. In or. 2, for instance, he allows 
defence of his conduct in moving in and out of office to develop into a 
full treatment of the duties of priesthood.” Less creditably he attacked 
the Emperor Julian after his death.? Throughout most of this writing 
Greg. employs a widely allusive style and one which shows awareness 
of accepted literary standards.“ His letters equally demonstrate an 
awareness of style which qualify them for publication.” They are not, 
however, set-pieces, but engage correspondents in a personal way, 
revealing many of the writer's interests and preoccupations, while 
individually approaching each reader. A small number fall outside the 
personal category, using the form to present the substance of doctrinal 
debate.“ Finally, there is the verse, diverse in content and variously 
judged, largely emerging in the years of retirement." Some considera- 
tion has been given above to the didactic genre into which the Arcana 
fit. But much of Greg.’s verse is rather different. 

It is true that the remaining poems which are grouped as 
Dogmatica** contain, alongside tedious versified catalogues, several 
treatments of specifically theological subjects, like an iambic poem 
parallel in subject to Arc. 5* and one directed at Apollinarius.* There 
is in the hymns, however, a more personal element which is found 
extensively elsewhere, in, for instance, the series grouped as De 

® M, ss. 4084 ff; ed. J. Bernardi (SC 247 Paris, 1978). 





Greek Classics in Gregory Nazianzen’s Verse’, d. Patr. 3 oio) p pp. 1127-30. 

55 M. 37. 214 fb; ed. P. Gallay in Bude edn. (Paris, 1964-7) and GCS 53 (Berlin, 1969). 

** Epp. 101-2 (M. 37. 1764 fl); ed. P. Gallay with M. Jourjon (SC 208; Paris, 1974). 

# M. 37. 1974 fF, 38. 11 ff. Cf. M. Geerard, Clavis Patrum Graecorum, ii (Turnhout, 
1974, nos. 3101-25; Wyss, RAC xii (1983), 808 ff. Studies of Greg.’s verse include M. Pel- 
legrino, La poesia di S. Gregorio Nazianzeno, R. Keydell, ‘Die literarhistorische Stellung 
der Gedichte Gregors von Nazianz’, Е. Trisoglio, San Gregorio di Nazianzo, ch. 14. 

% M. 37. 3974-5224. 

* 1.1.6 зол ff). 

9 1.1.10 (4644 ff). 
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seipso?! While some aim at relative objectivity in giving an account of 
parts of Greg.’s life, notably in the long poems De vita sua* and De 
seipso et de episcopis, others express feelings of fervour, aspiration, or 
despondency.** Much of the remaining verse fits into the pattern of 
the more objective treatment. The Poemata Moralia® cover a range of 
standard subjects like cw¢poovvy® and dperj or analyse the evils 
of anger, while others look at the place of virginity in the life of the 
church? and, outstandingly in Comparatio vitarum, the ‘life of the 
world’ and ‘the life of the Spirit’. The Poemata quae spectant ad alios?! 
include pieces written in the character of others, like sons putting 
their viewpoint to their fathers. Finally ascribed to Greg. аге a number 
of epigrams and epitaphs which cover the conventional range of such 
verse while revealing something of his personality.” 

Much of this verse production is hard to date and is often ascribed 
in a general way to the last decade of Greg.’s life. Can we be more 
specific with the Arcana? I have argued that a reasonable approxima- 
tion is possible. T.Sinko‘* placed them after 380 and this is an 
acceptable starting point if it is agreed that 1. 14-15, on how the Logos 
‘drove from our assembly very evil men with hearts set against God’, 
refer to the action of Theodosius in expelling the Arians from the 
episcopal church of Constantinople in order to install Greg. under 
military protection (27 Nov. 380). A similar idea is found in Carm. ii. 1. 
11. 1305 ff. (M. 37. 11194 Ё), where Christ is held to be the direct parti- 
cipant in the conquest of heresy which made Greg. bishop. I further 
suggested that it would be unwise to put much weight as evidence on 
the forthright declaration of the Holy Spirit’s divinity. Greg. may well 
have been cautious about expressing this conviction as explicitly in a 
sermon before the spring of 380, but a poem could well have enun- 
ciated a view he had held privately as early as 372-3. Again, anti- 
Manichaean legislation in the early 380s might have affected the 


5! M. 37. 9б9л—14$2А. 5 2. 1. r1 (M. 37. тогул ff. 9 a 1 12 (11664 f£). 

м Examples are 2. 1.22 (12814 f), 2. 1. 38 (1325 (13534 ff). 

S Carm. 1. 2 (M. 37. 5214-9684. Cf. D. A. Sykes, ‘Gregory Nazianzen, Poet of the 
Moral Life’, Stud. Patr. 22 (1989), 69-73. 

* 1. 2. 6 (6434 f£). * 1.2.9 (667A D), 10 (Вол D). 

s 1.2.25 (8134 fT). 9 1.2. 1-7 (s214 fe). 

5 1. 2. 8 (6494 ff). It is well edited by H. M. Werhahn. 

* Carm. 2. 2 (14514-16004). Cf. D. A. Sykes, ‘Reflections on Gregory Nazianzen's 
poemata quae spectant ad alios”. Stud. Patr. 18/3 (1989), 551-6. 

* M. 38. 114-1304. 9 ‘The Poemata Arcana’, 36 ff. 

^ ‘Chronologia poezji św. Grzegorza z Nazjanzu', Sprawodzania с Czynności i 
Posiedzeni Polskiej Akademii Umiejginosci w Krakowie, 48/5 (1947), 147-36 at 151. 

* Ep. 58 (M. 37. 116c f). 
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fourth poem, but earlier laws may be cited.” It is perhaps Greg.’s 
approach to Apollinarius which allows closer approximation. Between 
379 and 382 he moved from characterizing his difference from Apol- 
linarius as (vyouaxiav ddeAdixyv™ to the hostility of Ep. 101 (M. 37. 
1764 Ё). The theology of the Arcana offers no encouragement to Apol- 
linarian views, but it is Eunomius, not Apollinarius, who is attacked in 
the second poem. (Cf. the introduction to that poem.) There is a clear 
contrast between the language of Arc. 2 and the precise anti- 
Apollinarian polemic of Carm. т. т. то. 4644 ff., with its expressions 
like ўшооѕ Bporós and 7 ойрё ávovs.^5 This gives reason for suggest- 
ing that the Arcana might have been written in 381 or early 382, before 
Greg. found it necessary to attack Apollinarius in hard-hitting precise 
terms. 


VI. THE THOUGHT OF THE POEMS 


A primary question in Greg.'s mind, one which runs through the 
poems, concerns the status of his knowledge. How is he to have con- 
fidence in the truth of the teachings he is putting forward? He has no 
doubt that there is a fundamental difference between divine and 
human knowledge, a gulf which separates the infinite great Mind, the 
‘uncontainable’, from human comprehension. Even if angels know 
more, they too are subject to limits. Knowledge of the Godhead exists 
only internally, within the complete and ever-present contemplation 
of the Three Persons. Human knowledge, by contrast, exists within a 
created mind and is derivative, limited, and subject to error. These 
natural features are subject to further erosion through the effects of 
the fall of Adam when the deceptions of Lucifer and his minions pro- 
liferate. Yet there is a strong positive strain. Human beings are distinct 
from God by their created status, but the purpose of that creation is 
beings who may share divine rationality, cognate if far from equal in 
wisdom, made in an image which is marred by the fall but not 
destroyed. The possibility of knowledge of God is God's choice and 
the intention is never rescinded that men and women should grow up 

** e.g. Cod. Theod. 16. 5. 3 (372). 

* Or. 22. 13 (M. 35. 11454). The SC ed. (no. 270; Paris, 1980) by J. Mossay with 
G. Lafontaine questions (pp. 201 ff) the ascription to 379, arguing that the oration could 
be as late as 381. This, however, would still place the ‘brotherly internal strife’ before 
Greg.’s marked hardening of attitude. 

© Carm. 1. 1. 10. 35, 47 (M. 37. 4684). 
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into understanding of the divine. The means of reaching this know- 
ledge are of God’s choosing, stages of revelation accommodated to 
human understanding. Real knowledge may be imparted through the 
law and the prophets. Supremely it comes in the Incarnation, yet in 
such a way that there remain stages of comprehension to develop in 
the life ofthe Church. Only when the Son’s divinity is fully recognized 
can Christians think seriously of the Godhead of the Spirit. Greg. 
believes that a degree of true knowledge is possible because God wills 
itand thus what is designedly limited is still to be highly valued. There 
is always the element of hazard, as the human mind is prone to error, 
whether it be from pagan thought, heretical distortion, or acqui- 
escence in false analogy. The Spirit however works truly within the 
Church to give correct understanding to those who meet the condi- 
tions of humility and purification and what unfolds is authentic. It is 
this conviction which allows Greg. to feel assurance for the genuine- 
ness of his teaching. Ultimate knowledge is not granted to the human 
mind, but the measure of truth is none the less real. 

When therefore Greg. propounds his doctrines of Godhead he 
writes with commitment and belief in his insight. Yet he is careful to 
distinguish what is true for human understanding from the ultimate 
truth comprehensible to the divine Persons alone. The Trinity exists 
in indivisible unity. The Persons may be expressed as ‘three lights’, 
but not three Gods, for that is to misunderstand a true distinctness. 
The unity is one of equality in rule, understanding, power, and will, 
being infinite, unoriginate, a stable harmony in which each Person is 
God. This is a harmony of purpose which leaves no place for chance 
and no place for rival power, the ultimate standard by which all else is 
judged. Essential to the goodness of God is the creation of upper and 
lower worlds, for this is a sharing designed to bring happiness and 
fulfilment through the unbroken manifestation of providential care. 
All that has come from nothing depends upon the creator. The Trinity 
has chosen modes of revelation in human history to take human minds 
to the limits of their powers of comprehension and Greg. is prepared 
to offer analogy and to seek confirmation of Trinity in the revealed 
practice of threefold Baptism.” 

In writing specifically of the Father Greg. stresses that he is utterly 
without beginning, eternal Mind, the ‘roor’, the original of whom the 

“Among the main passages are 1. 1-24, 3. 10-23, 5. 1-33, 6. 27-46, 7. 55-77, 100-4, 8. 
72-84. 


7 Teaching on the subject infiltrates the whole sequence, as will be seen from Ша). 
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Son is the image, while the Father remains ‘timeless beginning’. In the 
economy of revelation his Godhead is the first to be recognized. In the 
Incarnation he remains unaffected in any corporeal sense as would 
result from human generation. Father and Son share in equal honour, 
while only within Godhead is the relationship understood." 

Over the eight poems Greg. is careful to build up a cumulative 
teaching on the person and work of the Son.” A fourfold division may 
be imposed for summary review: essential being within the Godhead, 
activity before the Incarnation, the Incarnation itself, and the work of 
redemption. The Incarnation is given careful preparation in the 
presentation of the timeless relationship of Father and Son. He is 
alone Son, the Word, the Image, unique, equal, timeless, the Father's 
understanding, sprung from the Father, dependent, yet not subord- 
inate. He is sprung from the Father as everlasting light without divi- 
sion from the unoriginate root, united in generation quite unlike 
human generation, united in nature and manifest in a way known only 
to Father and Son. Greg. is no less eager to show the activity of God 
the Son beyond the Godhead. He is central to the foundation and 
providential government of the universe. In the fullness of Godhead 
he takes part in creation from nothing, assigning paths to the stars, and 
having a precise function in revelation. He it is who enunciates the 
divine purpose in proceeding from the creation of the world of 
heavenly beings to the creation of human beings who can participate 
on earth in the divine purpose. Yet it is part of that divine purpose that 
an understanding of the Son's Godhead should come as second phase 
of revelation to the human mind. The Son's relation to man, as 
distinct from a full knowledge of the Son, is emphasized in the account 
ofthe Fall. The Son had placed human beings in paradise and on their 
expulsion showed care for their ultimate return. Greg.'s teaching on 
the Incarnation takes up the relationship to the Father and to human- 
ity. The human birth in no way divides the Son from his Father, as he 
does not emerge as a creature. While emptying himself of the glory he 
shares with the Father, the Son retains the essential Godhead which 
gives him the power to act as the supreme physician. Mortal charac- 
teristics do not diminish Godhead, rather are they glorified by it. The 
birth of Christ involves no shame, no sinking into mortal transience, 
for he is Word self-formed of flesh made holy by the Spirit, under- 
going purification solely on man's behalf and fulfilling human obliga- 
tions. Heaven and earth witness to the glory of the Birth. Greg. tries 

7 Cf. especially т. 25-39, 2. 5 ff. 22 Cf. "The Poemata Arcana’, 34. 
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hard to hold together in unity the two natures, presented as they are in 
‘double column’ contrasts at some length. The sharing of human 
weakness and dependence is balanced by the divine strength and 
governance: it is the High Priest who offers himself as sacrifice, the 
one who penetrates the world of the dead, who raises from the dead. 
"The one Person is revealed in two natures, yet the revelation may 
come with equal force to the human observer who finds it difficult to 
go beyond the surface characteristics which he shares to the full power 
of divinity which may remain concealed. But the reality remains of 
*one God on two sides' and this is central to Greg.'s understanding of 
the atoning purpose of the Incarnation. Only the full power of God- 
head could be adequate and only the full participation in the whole 
Adam could have meaning. Throughout the range of images that con- 
viction recurs. There is equipoise of natures in the physician who 
heals the whole Adam, in the overthrow ofthe serpent in which God is 
encountered in place of the supposed Adam, in divine cleansing 
through human blood, in the language of ransom and recompense. 
Victory is won, but not the defeat of Lucifer through an arbitrary exer- 
cise of divine power from which the human nature would be excluded. 
It is the whole Christ, God from eternity, fully revealed in the 
economy of revelation as the corner-stone to join Israel and 
Gentiles.” 

Into this same economy of revelation comes the Spirit, later in 
recognition by human minds but equal in essence within the indivis- 
ible Godhead, uncreated, self-determined, acknowledged in his divin- 
ity by the heavenly choir. He is to be distinguished from the Son in a 
way at which analogy may hint, as Greg. suggests that of Adam, Eve, 
and Seth. Though hesitation was understandable in Christian past, 
that time is over. The acceptance of Christ's divinity makes possible 
the emergence of further truth: the Spirit need no longer remain ‘half- 
hidden’ but must be proclaimed as God. The evidence of Scripture 
converges on this point, as does the threefold formula of baptism. The 
functions of the Spirit become clear: to reveal God in unity and 
Trinity, to infuse divine life in human beings through knowledge and 
purification, especially through the cleansing of baptism. In contrast 
to these habitual manifestations of life-giving power is the specific and 
unrepeatable action within the Incarnation pattern, where the Spirit 
makes pure the body of the Virgin who is to give birth to Christ. Again 
it is he who brings purity to the human blood of Christ poured in 

7 Again Ща) will show the development. 
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sacrifice. Every function coheres with divine being, to the point where 
the Spirit may be said to bring deification in baptism.” 

Great as is Greg.’s concern for deepening an understanding of the 
nature of the divine Being, he finds an inevitable correlative in a 
doctrine of creation. For in positive terms it derives directly from his 
conception of Godhead. God alone enjoys absolute existence, but his 
will in creation gives value to what he has made, yet without affecting 
his irreducible separateness. Creation involves Godhead through will 
and the generous love of sharing existence, but always remains 
outside, above. All creation is the result of timeless contemplation in 
which everything which in human terms would fall into categories of 
past, present, and future is constantly present to the divine Mind. The 
Three exist eternally and bring into existence two worlds. The first is 
more closely cognate with their being, an immaterial world ‘above’, 
stable and harmonious (or at least relatively so), consisting of spiritual 
beings, angelic, a ‘second light after the Trinity. The second world 
below is later in creation and, involving as it does matter and existing 
within time, is subject to change. It comes out of nothing and is 
dependent on its divine creator both for its origin and for its continued 
existence. All this Greg. finds it necessary to state in opposition to 
views of a very different kind. A fundamentally irreconcilable 
approach attributes the world we see to causeless chance. A dualism 
on Manichaean lines which assigns matter to negativity and evil is no 
more acceptable. Nor will Greg. give any credence to a creator who 
shares existence with forms and matter; his creator is absolute. The 
forms of the world to be created exist in his mind and he brings things 
into being by simultaneous combination with matter produced from 
nothing, all planned and cohering. Nor again has Greg. anything but 
incredulity for the notion that the world itself is eternally existent. Its 
being depends on benevolent action outside itself, expressed through 
the divine will.” 

A major interest of the poems is the creation and history of human- 
ity.” We find discussion of theory, the nature of man over against God 
and angels, activity within the temporal processes of history and the 
final destiny of human beings. Central to Greg.’s understanding is 
God’s purpose in creating man, a clear link with the exposition of 


?* Main passages, apart from Arc. 3 itself, are 1. 25-39, 6. 96-9, 8. 60-71 

7! Though Arc. 4 ostensibly contains the central discussion, the building-up of ideas 
is constant in, e.g., 5. 1-15, 34-44 6. 8 f, 7. 53 fE- 

?* Cf. "The Poemata Arcana’, 33-4. 
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intent in the creation of the angelic world. Man is placed in the 
physical world to share its physicality, while granted a share in divine 
being through genuine participation in the image of God. The affinity 
with God gives man the ultimate purpose of travelling to God. He is 
represented as possessing an intellectual nature, the human soul being 
a breath of God, enjoying freedom from determinism, as befits a frag- 
ment of Godhead, infused with divine Spirit, potentially an initiate of 
heaven, on earth meant to resemble God in exercising rule. Greg. 
opposes traditional views of the soul as composed of fire, air, or blood, 
or as being a harmony of physical parts, together with any approach to 
transmigration, because he believes that none of these contains the 
truth of God's direct creation. His mortal qualities, though contrast- 
ing him with God, are not dishonourable but are appropriate for 
Christ's acceptance in the incarnate state. Yet this strong affirmation 
of affinity is balanced by an equally strong awareness of man's differ- 
ence from God. The human soul is not in essence divine: the whole 
human being is created and thus dependent, subject to change. His 
mutability is a concomitant of his composite nature. It makes him 
unstable, subject to dissolution. He may not be bound in determinism, 
but he is still not totally free. He is not free from passions and his long- 
ing for the divine, real though it is, may be thwarted by his ignorance 
and tendency towards the purely earthly. Man may be called “another 
kind of angel’, but the adjective is no less important than the noun. For 
he is set in contrast with the simple essence of angels and, for his own 
good, kept at a greater distance from the divine. Within history the 
human being exercises false choice in the Fall and becomes subject to 
sin and death. Forfeiting his place in paradise, he must contend with 
the temptations to evil put in his way by the prior fall of Lucifer and 
his comrades. The history of Israel shows a particularly poignant 
failure, in resistance to law and prophets. The Incarnation is the 
supreme acknowledgement of the worth of the whole human person, 
Christ coming as God to a state which does not demean him, as it is 
part of divine creation itself. 

In redemptive purpose is to be found final and complete affirmation 
of the unchanging intent of human creation. Human life continues in 
history and Greg. concentrates on life in the church which, while not 
exempted from the fundamental human state, is the primary locus of 
divine insight and activity, in true teaching and sacrament.” 


7 Notable passages Arc. 7 passim, 2. 40 ff., 4. 32 ff., 75 ff, 6. 52 ff. Arc. 8 sets man in 
history. 
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The question of evil is a recurring one, considered both in its 
theoretical aspects and through the consequences of its occurrence 
within the created order. Evil has no existence in its own right within 
any dualistic system. Rather is it to be thought of in one traditional 
way as the absence of good. Nor can evil be attributed to such an 
agency as astral influence. It is something which occurs when created 
beings, in either world, who are created good, reject the fullness of 
their creation. First Lucifer in the heavenly world loses through his 
insolent choice the goodness of light, punished by banishment. Yet his 
evil choice does not set him up on a rival throne. In the earthly Fall 
human beings are deceived into evil and their successors come more 
and more into the power of demonic fraud. Yet what is evil is the 
breaking of divine commandments, not the nature of the men and 
women who infringe. Their composition may make them mutable, 
unstable. But that does not make composition bad. The rust on the 
iron does not produce fundamental change. The damage to humanity 
is not total. As God's goodness, goodness remains to be taken up in 
final redemption, in cleansing and cure.” 

This then is one way of setting out the main ideas of the poems. As 
the commentary should show, some of this thinking would be 
regarded by Greg. as direct exposition of biblical material as devel- 
oped in a traditional way in the Church. At other times he makes clear 
his polemical intentions, whether directing himself against what he 
takes to be heretical interpretations within the church or attacking 
notions which he identifies as anti-Christian in pagan writers. 


УП. SOURCES AND AFFINITIES 


Greg. clearly writes in an acceptably allusive way; in line after line it 
becomes clear how much he owed to other writers, verbally and in 
thought-forms, while attempting to shape his verse with some degree 
of originality. Literary allusions, it has already been observed, 
frequently stop short at the verbal level and are not necessarily 
expected to carry over the original ambience. 

The Scriptures clearly form a primary area of reference. Generally in 
the Arcana Scripture is used in a narrative or illustrative way, rather 
than for the purposes of detailed argument: contrast, for instance, 


7 Much, of course, overlaps with the teaching on humanity. Arc. 4 raises questions of 
theory, while 5 tackles the fall of angels and men. 
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Or. 29. 17 (pp. 99 Ё, M. 36. 968 ff.), with its detailed exegetical polem- 
ics. We do find the Magi story being defended against astrological 
interpretation in 5. 53 ff. and events in the life of Christ support the 
proposition xv Вротбѕ, ddà Oeós in 2. 62. Scripture is appealed to for 
the threefold baptismal saying (3. 47). Again, it is the Bible which 
supplies the central argument on the nature of the soul, infused by 
God (Arc. 7) and the fundamental view of creation in Arc. 4, while the 
analogy of Adam, Eve, and Seth is used to support an interpretation of 
Trinitarian relationships (3. 37 ff). Typological use of the Bible is 
restricted and standard, as in the correspondence of the blood 
sprinkled in the Exodus story with the blood of Christ (8. 87 ff.), while 
allegory is little used, though the ‘coats of skin’ instance in 7. 115-16 
has significance. Greg.'s overall understanding of Scripture is one in 
which inspiration is assured but only gradually making itself felt 
through accommodation to human understanding in progressive 
providentially appointed stages. Sometimes he works into his pattern 
blocks of biblical material, like the Adam passage which follows 
theories of the soul (7. 97 ff.). But equally he infiltrates language drawn 
from LXX or NT in a glancing way, similar to his use of classical 
expressions, without invoking an original context.” 

A reading of these poems will quickly reveal indebtedness to, or at 
least parallels with, a number of patristic writers. The commentary 
refers frequently to Irenaeus, Clement, and Origen, for instance. But 
the Arcana show also something of Greg.’s independence. As early as 
358 he had joined with Basil in producing the Philocalia, a selection of 
Origen which reveals as much by what it omits as by what it includes. 
Similarly in these poems alongside a degree of dependence will be 
found instances of divergence or modification. Among his contempor- 
aries we find that passages from Athanasius cited in the commentary 
invariably support Greg.’s position and those of his Cappadocian col- 
leagues usually do. To Basil’s views he shows deference (cf. e.g. the 
introduction to Arc. 4), while his relationship to Gregory of Nyssa may 
be more ambivalent. (Cf. n. on 4. 82—90.) 

When it comes to Greek philosophy, Greg.’s knowledge as shown in 
these poems is fairly wide-ranging, though the scope of the work does 
not allow very profound discussion. Presocratics and Epicureans 
make their appearance to be refuted. The Cynic influence, prominent 
in other parts of Greg.’s writings," is not noticeable here. Aristotle is 


? Cf. D. A. Sykes, "The Bible and Greek Classics in Gregory Nazianzen's Verse’, 
Stud. Patr. 17/3 (1982), 1127-30. *? Cf. above, n. 13. 
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perhaps more a source for other people’s views (cf. especially the com- 
mentary on Arc. 7) than a philosopher who is treated in his own right 
in the poems. But the value of Aristotelian logic was not lost on Greg. 
As J. Focken showed," a number of the arguments used may be 
reduced to basic logical forms; he points out (p. 4) that even Platonists 
who would acknowledge little debt to Aristotle's metaphysics make 
good use of his logic. Traditional syllogisms and enthymemes occur 
with some frequency and it may be claimed that these forms con- 
tribute something to economy of argument and clarity of structure. It 
is, however, on Plato and later Platonists that most stress must fall. 
Reminiscences abound, starting with the opening lines of the first 
poem, which recall Phaedo and Phaedrus. However, reminiscence does 
not carry with it acceptance of the thought of an original passage. 
Where parallels are cited from Plato or Plotinus they are to seen as 
having passed through Greg.'s mind with varying degrees of accept- 
ance or set out for complete rejection. Levels of influence must be 
assessed in individual instances, rather than assumed in some general 
way. At times Greg. will make clear his profound differences, as when 
he will have nothing to do with independent eternal Forms and pre- 
existent matter in Arc. 4 or with any with any form of metempsychosis 
in 7. At other times he uses language which has parallels in Platonic 
thought but gives it specifically Christian content. The purification 
which must precede any genuine knowledge of God is directly linked 
with baptism (3. 47). That God is ultimately unknowable is certainly a 
view which Greg. would share with Platonists, but his expression of it 
is distinctively Christian." The creation of ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ worlds 
naturally recalls vonrös and aio@yr6s, but they are to be placed within 
a Christian concept of creation (Arc. 4). When we examine the 
language which Greg. applies to Godhead we may find expressions 
which may be paralleled in Platonic usage but which need to be inter- 
preted within the pattern of Greg.’s development of Trinitarian 


*! De Gregorii Nazianzeni orationum et carminum dogmaticorumargumentandi ratione (Diss. 
Nuremberg, 1912). 

* The influence is set out clearly in C. Moreschini, ‘Il platonismo cristiano di 
Gregorio Nazianzeno’, Annali della Scuola Norm. Sup. di Pisa, zrd ser., 4/4 (1974), 1347-92. 
Earlier discussions include J. Dräseke, "Neuplatonisches in des Gregorius von Nazianz 
Trinititslehre’, BZ 15 (1906), 141-60; C. Gronau, De Basilio Gregorio Nazia 
senoque Platonis imitatoribus (Göttingen, 1908); К. Gottwald, De Gregori 
Platonico (Berlin, 1906); Н. Pinault, Le Platonisme de Saint Grégoire de 
Roche-sur-Yon, 1925); E. von Ivanka, Hellenisches und christliches im frühbyzantinischen 
Geistesleben, 43 ff; CHLGEMP 438-47 (I. P. Sheldon-Williams). 

*: Cf. Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’, 1370 ff. 
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thinking. Reference is constant, but so are adaptation and reworking. 
As for Stoics, it is possible to see some influence in the terminology of 
ní&s applied to man. But much is in opposition, on cosmology and 
providence, for instance, and there is nothing to correspond to the 
kind of reminiscence which Werhahn found in his edition of Zóyxpı- 
ois Вішь 5% 


VII. TRANSLATIONS 


The early editions have been dealt with in Professor Moreschini's 
introduction; otherwise only A. B. Caillau’s edition of 1840, reprinted 
by Migne, need be noticed. It remains only to mention a small number 
of translations. In English J. A. McGuckin has translated Arc. 2 in 
Saint Gregory Nazianzen: Selected Poems (Oxford, 1986), 1-5. The French 
translation of P. Gallay gives extracts from all but Arc. 8, some 139 
lines in all, in Poêmes et lettres choisies, reprinted by E. Devolder, Saint 
Grégoire de Nazianze: Textes choisies (Namur, 1960), 66 ff. In Italian a 
translation of Arc. 2 was made by R. Cantarella in Poeti bizantini 
(Milan, 1958), ii. 56—7 and F. Corsaro translated 6 and 7 in MSLC 5 
(1955), 1-42. Recently we have all the poems in a version by 
C. Moreschini in Gregorio Nazianzeno: i cinque discorsi teologici (Rome, 
1986), 231-52, 258-73, with footnotes. 


** Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’, 1382 ff. 

* Cf. F, X. Portmann, Die göttliche Paidagogia bei Gregor von Nazianz (Sankt Ottilien, 
1954), 63 ff., 109 ff. 

% Pp. 86-94. 


1. On First Principles 


Title and purpose 
The varying titles given to this poem in the MSS indicate the doubt 
felt about its purpose. Caillau, in preferring ITepi тоб Патрбѕ, sees in 
it the first of a group of three poems dealing respectively with Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. But the content shows little more concern with 
the Father than with the other two Persons. The title is an attempt to 
fit the first three poems into too neat a pattern. The title /Tepi ару» 
favoured in this edn. shows an awareness that the poem has a more 
general function. For the purpose is two-fold. Vv. 1—24 form an intro- 
duction to the Arcana as a whole, while vv. 25-39 lead into a discussion 
of the Trinity (cf. Va). The notion of *First Principles', if correct, 
would certainly be influenced by Origen's work. 

This poem is fully discussed in a recent article by C. Nardi: ‘Note al 
Primo Carme Teologico di Gregorio Nazianzeno', Prometheus, 16 (1990), 
155-74. Cf. also R. Keydell, BZ 44 (1951), 318. 


1-24. The Conditions for Knowledge of God 


Notable discussions of Gregory’s teaching on the nature and extent of 
human knowledge of God and of the means of attaining it are to be 
found in H. Pinault, Le Platonisme de saint Grégoire de Nazianze, chs. 3 ff., 
J. Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze théologien, 81-113; V. Lossky, 
The Vision of God (London, 1963), ch. 4 on the Cappadocians (pp. 67-70 
on Gregory); R. Williams, The Wound of Knowledge (London, 1979), 64- 
6, A. Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to 
Denys (Oxford, 1981), for the whole background of thought; and 
Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’, esp. 1370 ff. See also I.P. Sheldon- 
Williams, in ‘The Cappadocians’, CHLGEMP, ch. 29 (pp. 438-47 on 
Nazianzen). 


1-5. The gulf between man and God 


Gregory begins by stressing the negative side of the relationship 
between God and man. (Cf. Plagnieux, 279-80.) Complete knowledge 
of God is impossible for man, however intense his intellectual striv- 
ings. For all his knowledge of God man is dependent upon God. The 
futility of human wisdom in pursuit of divine knowledge is a subject 
treated in or. 28. 21 (p. 52. 11 ff, M. 36. 53а) where a figure parallel to 
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those found in the present passage occurs: xai olov épydvw рикрф 
peydra ётшооруобиє», к.т.А. See further M. Schubach, De b. patris 
Gregorii Nazianzeni Theologi carminibus commentatio patrologica, 
(Koblenz, 1871), 18; Portmann, Die göttliche Paidagogia bei Gregor von 
Nazianz, 60-1). As in the passage from or. 28, Greg. may have 
Eunomius in mind, Eunomius with his claims to precise knowledge of 
God (see Are. 2. 32b-35 n.). 

Nardi 156-7 points to the poetic tradition, in both Greek and Latin 
writers, of perplexity and feelings of insufficiency in the face of great 
subjects. 


1. olda pèv: this is the reading accepted by the majority of editors 
and itis supported by Nicetas. The jév is to be taken as an instance 
of uév inceptive (cf. J.D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 2nd edn. 
(Oxford, 1954), 382-4), a usage found in both oratory and verse. 
Denniston notes that five of the seven extant plays of Aeschylus 
begin in this way, and we should have a suitable introduction to a 
poem opening a sequence if this were the correct reading. But oi8a- 
pev, the reading of Hoeschel, found also in the scholion he prints 
on p. 9, is not implausible. A number of Greg.’s poems begin with 
similar asyndeton, e.g. carmm. 1. 1. 10. 1 (M. 37. 4644), 1. 1. 12. 1 
(472), 1. 2. 1. 1 (521C). Yet Greg. may equally well be cited for ev 
inceptive, as Arc. 5. 1 shows. It could also be argued that there is 
here genuine uév ... 8é opposition. The ‘nevertheless’ element 
(ёиттѕ) could support this. 

oxedin here looks to the flimsy nature of a raft, as in H. Od. 5. 33 
and elsewhere. In later poetic use it comes to mean any kind of craft. 
In Pl. Phd. 851 Simmias compares the best available teaching to a 
raft on which to brave the hazardous voyage of human life: Фотєр 
éni oxedlas kiwBvvevcovza. 

2. Here the bird's wing is the symbol of fragility and weakness. Else- 
where Gregory uses the Platonic imagery (cf. Phdr. 2468-c) of the 
winged soul soaring towards heaven; cf. e.g. carmm. 1. 2. 1. 6 (M. 37. 
522C), 1. 2. 9. 26-7 (6694), 2. 1. 23. 13-14 (12834). Nardi compares 
Anacreon fr. 52 E Diehl for the figure of feeble wings attempting to 
reach Olympus (p. 158). 

Any attempt to reach heaven without divine aid might well 
suggest to Gregory the foolish pride of Icarus. (Cf. RE ix/1. 985 ff., ii 
1994 ff.) 

ботєобғута: for the Homeric reminiscence cf. Introd. 
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3. Өєбттү` dvagyaiveıv: the words are picked up in 36 below. Though 
no human mind can adequately proclaim Godhead, the Holy Spirit 
may inspire such proclamation. Human reason is transcended. 

4. The notion of the limitation of angels is picked up in Arc. 3. 92-3. A 
full discussion of angelic faculties is reserved for Arc. 6. 

5. ögoug: Nicetas glosses: airs rs codias та £cyara. The angels 
cannot grasp the bounds of Godhead because Godhead is 
boundless. Billius (cf. Introd.) in his verse tr. gives *dogmata' and 
in his n. writes: ‘doctrinae divinae per certa capita traditionem’. 
This understanding is followed by Caillau's ‘decreta’ (mistrans- 
lated ‘decrets’ by Gallay, Poémes et lettres choisies, 126). Though 
Nicetas' interpretation is quite possible, the balance of judgement 
inclines towards a tr. like ‘decreta’ which forms a good parallel to 
olara. 

olaka: for the quantity cf. Introd. IV (c). As a figure of govern- 
ment o/a£ occurs, e.g. in A. Th. 3, Ag. 802. The use of the word for 
divine government may be parallelled in Anaxandrides Comicus (iv 
вс), fr. 4. 4 Kassel-Austin, where багор is the subject of the 
sentence. Heraclitus uses оёак@ е» for the power controlling the 
universe (fr. 64; DK i. 165), with xvBepváv in a similar sense in fr. 41 
(DK i. 160); cf. Greg.’s xußepvä in Arc. 5. 34. Nardi 160 compares 
rävrwv ойука in Orphica, H. 58. 8, 87. 1. The astrological use of the 
word is not without significance when one considers that the poem 
in which Greg. develops the idea of divine government (Arc. 5) has a 
strong interest in refuting astrology. Greg.'s contemporary, Paulus 
Alexandrinus, for instance, talks of oia£ in describing the ascendant 
governing a child’s nativity (ch. 24, p. 54. 1-2 Boer, cf. p. xxiii. 29- 
зо). The metaphor is amplified in carm. 1. 1. 6. 112 (M. 37. 4384) and 
in 1. 2. 25. 535 (M. 37. 8504). M. Gigante in his edn. of Eugenius 
Panormitanus, Versus iambici (Palermo, 1964), 200 cites this with 
other passages of Greg. as an influence upon xxii. 42. (See further 
PGL s.vv. ola£ and оѓак о.) 

The opening lines express Christian diffidence about the 
unaided power of the human mind but also may reflect passages 
such as Pl. Tim. 28c2-5, where it is set out that discovery of the 
maker and father of the universe is difficult, exposition to human 
beings impossible. Cf. Gregory's ref. in or. 28. 4 (p. 26. 12 ff). The 
influence of hermetic literature on such passages as this is studied 
by J. Pépin, ‘Gregoire de Nazianze, lecteur de la littérature hermé- 
tique’, VC 36 (1982), 251-60. The pervading idea of the ‘greatness’ of 
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God is fully treated in M. Bissinger, Das Adjektiv ueyas in der 
‚griechischen Dichtung (Munich, 1966). 


6-8a. Humble approach to the divine mysteries 


Gregory makes his bold approach to writing of Godhead in the 
humble spirit of the widow making her offering (Matt. 12. 41-4, Luke 
21. 1-4), at the same time alluding to classical examples like Eumaeus 
in Н. Od. 14. 58 and Hecale (Call. Hecale frs. 33-9 Hollis). His humility 
opens him to divine inspiration as a poet. 


8. бї ө, Aöyov: with their reminiscence of expressions like jar 
ġwvýv or айё» (cf. eg. Hdt. 1. 85, E. Supp. 710), these words 
suggest breaking into speech after a silence, here the silence of 
hesitation and awe. 


8b-15. Only the pure may approach 


These lines introduce the more positive side of Greg.'s teaching on 
man's knowledge of God. Purity is a condition for knowledge of God, 
but it is not an unfulfillable one. For a degree of purity is possible for 
man and with it a corresponding degree of divine knowledge. The 
connection of purification and knowledge occurs at several points in 
Greg.’s writings, notably carm. 1. 2. 10. 972 ff. (M. 37. 7504 Ё), or. 20. 1 
(М. 35. 10658-10684), 23. 11 (1161C), 45. 3 (M. 36. 625c f.) = 38. 7 
(3178 Ё). A certain advance in purity must precede even the initial 
stages of knowledge of God. Only a man who has submitted to 
discipline of mind and body may be allowed to attempt to reach 
knowledge of God, or. 27. 3 (pp. 4 Ё, M. 36. 13с-16в). The nature of 
this purification is discussed by Plagnieux 81—113, where it is shown 
that Greg. teaches a sequence xáapois, Bewpia, BeoAoyia. When 
man is purified from the distractions of the sensible world, he may 
approach the contemplation of God youre . . . 7@ vo, carm. 1. 2. 10. 
81 (M. 37.6864). But this does not involve abrogation of the body. 
Rather is the body itself involved in the purification, a contrast with 
Neo-Platonist teaching (cf. Plagnieux 94) and deserving of note; cf. or. 
23. 3 (p. 4. 18-19, M. 36. 13D): . . . kai ıbuxnv kai софра кєкабариёуоу, 
ў kaÜaiponévav, тд uerpiórarov (cf. vv. 9-10 below). Cf. further 
Pinault 114 ff., 145 ff. and the full discussion of C. Moreschini, ‘Luce e 
purificazione nella dottrina di Gregorio Nazianzeno', Augustinianum, 
13 (1973), 535-49- 

Other aspects ofthe ideas of purity and purification are found in the 
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Arcana. They are associated with the work of Christ (cf. айша... 
xaÜápatov Arc. 2. 1-2), baptism (Arc. 3. 47), the nature of angels (Arc. 
7. 61 ff). In Arc. 3. 70 right thinking is described as а ‘pure sacrifice’. 


9. For the hiatus cf. Introd. IV (c). 

In warning off sinners, Gregory reproduces the words of Calli- 
machus, Ар. 2 боті ёЛтрбѕ. The pure whom he will allow to 
approach correspond to &o@Ass in v. 9 of Callimachus. In Gregory, 
cf. or. 27. 3 (pp. 4-5, M. 36. 13c f). 

10. BéfmAot: the banishing of the ‘profane’ was a commonplace of 
ancient literature; cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 6. 628, Horace, Carm. 3. 1. 1. 
See further Nardi 162-3. 

The language is reminiscent of or. 22. 6 (M. 35. 1137¢), where 
Greg. is lamenting the way in which the great Christian mysteries 
(aröppnra) are handed over to profane discussion and even deci- 
sion, heretical or pagan; cf. or. 2. 79 (M. 35. 4858), Plagnieux 116 ff. 

11-13. Here the Christian ‘pure’ are placed in a biblical context, 
through the introduction of the comparison with Moses on Mount 
Sinai (Exod. 19. 12 ff.). 

The figure of Moses plays an important part in the writings of 
both Nyssen and Nazianzen. For the former, see C. Nicosia, MSLC 
6 (1956), 24 ff. In or. 28. 2 (pp. 22-3, M. 36. 284-294) Nazianzen 
identifies himself with Moses in a way similar to that found in the 
present passage, dismissing the impure and allowing access xarà 
т» аа» тїз kaÜápaews (р. 22. 13, M. 284). Other instances which 
may be compared are or. 20. 2 (M. 35. 1o68A-B), 40. 45 (M. 36. 421D- 
424A), carm. 2. 1. 13. 116 ff. (M. 37. 12364 f.). See also Greg. Nyss. 
v. Mos. (M. 44. 372C). Moses is at once the symbol of approach to 
God, of the incomplete nature of human knowledge of God, or. 28. 3 
(р. 24. 8ff, M. 36. 29a f.) and of the awareness of a call to a 
prophetic function (cf. 16 ff. n.). 

Onees: cf. Exod. 13, 19, or. 45. 11 (M. 36.637€). 

The parallel passage in or. 28. 2 (p. 22. 20 ff., M. 36. 288 f.) might 
indicate that this, too, is a reference to Exod. 19. 13, an injunction to 
stoning. Yet the language is odd if stoning is meant. axozéAo:c: 
suggests not stones one could throw (I can find no parallel for such a 
sense for either oxózeAos or ‘scopulus’), but rather a towering rock. 
Ãmyvupuévoxoıv might confirm the view that we have here a picture of 
the rending of great rocks, an intensification which makes it appear 
that the mountain is guarded supernaturally and which may well be 
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derived from the quaking mountain of Exod. 19. 18 (Heb.). The 
allegorical interpretation of Nicetas, who glosses cxozéAo:o: as 
ododporépors pjuaow, is derived from parallels in Greg.’s writings: 
or. 28. 2 (рр. 23. 7-8, M. 36. 288) Або! yàp тоф Ünpuó8eoww of 
aAnBeis Aöyoı каї areppot, and or. 40. 45 (M. 36. 4244) .. . А‹боВо- 
Aotpevor à Adyw rijs aAnBeias. A very similar line is carm. 2. 1. 13. 
123 (M. 37. 12374). 

The idea of ‘Christ as Illuminator’ is well established in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers; cf. Н. E. W. Turner, Patristic Doctrines of Redemp- 
tion (London, 1952), ch.2. Here it is carried back into OT 
theophanies, following a patristic line of thought going back as far 
as Justin. The figure of Christ as giver of the New Law is 
strengthened by his representation as giver of the Old Law. Gregory 
follows Origen in seeing Sinai as a symbol of the holy man's 
approach to God, princ. 3. 1. 22 (рр. 239. 13-14, M. 11. 297€). For 
Origen's effect on Gregory's thought see C. Moreschini, ‘Influenze 
di Origene su Gregorio di Nazianzo', Atti e memorie dell’Accademia 
Toscana di scienze e lettere La Colombaria’, 44 = Ns 30 (1979), 35-57. 

14. keivor pév di] voia . . .: Caillau takes xeivo: as referring back to 
BeßnAoı v. 10, making the sentence express a wish: ‘May they be 
treated similarly.’ Billius, following Nicetas, understands the words 
as summary: "That is how they (the Hebrews) acted.' The second is 
the better way. Even if a verb like rädorev could be understood to 
give Caillau's ‘sic fiat’ (and this is doubtful), there would still be a 
break in the natural run of the thought. Greg. continues not with a 
wish but with a further statement: “And it was thus that (in our time) 
the Logos . . .. There is then a strong parallel between 14a and 14b- 
15. Not only did the Hebrews drive away the profane but we too 
have seen them driven from our company. Nardi cites a parallel 
expression ойто èv 87) табта in or. 28. 16 (p. 46. 4, M. 36. 47р). 

14b-15. It is possible to take these lines as a general statement about 
the work of the Logos in the Church, preserving it by driving out 
heretics. doe would then be a gnomic aorist; cf. W. W. Goodwin, 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb (London, 1989), 88 154— 
5; E. Schwyzer, rev. A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik (Munich, 
1953), ii. 285-6. But I am inclined to see in erépoto xopoio a more 
specific reference. On 27th November 380 (cf. Gallay, La Vie de saint 
Grégoire de Nazianze, 178), Theodosius had driven the Arian 
occupants from the episcopal church of Constantinople and had 
installed Greg. under military protection. In his account of how he 
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became bishop, carm. 2. т. 11. 130%. (M. 37. 11194 ff), Greg. 
addresses Christ as the direct author of his triumph over heresy (v. 
1323, 11204). So here, he attributes to the Logos the expulsion of the 
Arians from ‘our company’. We should read às with Nardi. 

Oenpáyov: Beondxos ог its verse form Üenuáxos is regularly 
applied to heretics (cf. PGL s.v.). This is the earliest occurrence of 
the form Benudxos cited in the lexica, the others being from 
Nonnus, Proclus, and Agathias. 

fiperégoto yogoio recalls Ar. Frogs 345-71, but may also be 
equated with Plato's Beiov xopov in Phdr. 24747. The Platonic motif 
of ф@буо$ found here could well be compared with hearts ‘at war 
with God’; cf. Nardi 165-6. 


16-24. Proclamation under the influence of the Holy Spirit 

In claiming the inspiration of the Holy Spirit Gregory is placing him- 
selfin the literary tradition of a poet who in classical usage called upon 
the Muses, but as a Christian poet he goes beyond it. He claims that 
the authenticity of his teaching is based upon faithfulness to scripture 
and tradition, yet the whole tone of this section, with its interweaving 
of allusions to the Sinai revelation and the inspiration of Isaiah, 
indicates that he recognizes in his thought an element of a prophetic 
role in drawing out a fuller revelation. His open proclamation of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit makes him feel that he is ‘marked’ (cf. v. 36) 
as the intermediary of revealed truth; cf. Plagnieux 113. See also 3. 
36 n. and 90-3 n., together with carm. 2. 2. 7 (poem.) 179 (M. 37. 15654). 


16. avrà &yàv: these words, showing Gregory's awareness of in- 
dividuality, recall parallels in Hes. Op. ro, Archilochus fr. 1. 1 West, 
Parmenides fr. 2. 1 (DK i. 23), Callimachus, fr. 112. 9 Pfeiffer, Ар. 71; 
cf. Nardi 166 n. 53. 

zoooíptov: the introduction is to the whole sequence of the 
Arcana. 

oehidecot: cedis is a word which Greg. successfully naturalizes 
in Epic verse (cf. Arc. 3. 10.). It is found in the LXX meaning leaves 
or columns of writing, Jer. 43. 23 (Heb. 36. 23), and elsewhere in a 
similar sense, mainly in the Palatine Anthology. 

19. The parenthesis recalls Mark 13. 14 and for the use of emoraue- 
vois cf. Archilochus fr. т. 2 West. In Gregory, cf. carm. т. 2. 10. 720 
(M. 37. 7324). Also Eugenius Panormitanus т. 16 (Gigante 167). The 
‘perceptive’ are not recipients of any secret knowledge of a gnostic 
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kind. Rather are they Christians within the traditional structures of 
the church who are amenable to the expasition of the faith as the 
true interpreter sets it out. 

20. veya: this is the only citation in the lexica of the form veózy£. 
Cf. veorayns and the two forms which Greg. uses elsewhere, 
veornyns in Arc. 7. 70 and vedanxros in carm. 1. 2. 1. 378 (M. 37. 
5504). 

21. This line represents the substance of Deut. 32. 1 and Isa. 1. 2. 
Both verses occur in passages which attack Israel's unfaithfulness, 
as Greg. attacks the unfaithfulness of some of his generation. It is 
not necessary to seek in the line refinements of meaning such as 
Billius (based on Nicetas) attempts to find. Because the earth is the 
home of what is sinful, he suggests that xd» may mean those on 
earth destined to eternal life, contrasted with odpavés, which means 
the spiritual beings. But the biblical connection of ‘heaven and 
earth’ is so strong (cf. e.g. Ps. 95 (Heb. 96). 11) that Greg. could 
surely balance them without intending any such contrast. The 
words simply mark the solemnity of the proclamation. Gregory 
makes a similar call in or. 4. 1 (M. 35. 5324). 

22-5. Gregory points the contrast with pagan poets by calling not on 
the Muse, as, e.g., in Hom. Od. 1. 1, 10, Arat. Phaen. 16-18, but on 
the Holy Spirit. Not only does he hope that his mind will be 
inspired to express truth: the truth he is to utter will include an 
account of that same Spirit's nature. 

23. The line has ancient and solemn ring, dzpéxeva occurring in Pi. 
Fr. 213. 4 and épiBpopos going back to the Homeric Hymns, where 
it describes the god Dionysus. (h. Bacch. 26. 1). The claim to truth 
was the concomitant of invocation in Hes. Th. 28; cf. other refs. in 
Nardi 168. In wishing that his tongue may be a trumpet, Gregory 
suggests comparison with that accompaniment of revelation in 
Exod. 19. 16, 19. The trumpet appears prominently in the context of 
purification in a parallel passage in or. 28. 2 (p. 22. 16 ff., M. 36. 288). 
Cf. also Gr. Nyss. v.Mos. M. 44. 373 ff. 

24. While the opening of the poem shows the gulf between God and 
man, this line alludes to the other side of the question, the kinship of 
God and man. Man's creation is described in Arc. 4. 91-2 xdovös 
ёкуєубиєоба. | uıxBeions Beörmrı. The language of ‘mingling’ is re- 
inforced by its use in passages dealing with the Incarnation, e.g. 
cob cor тоб pepiypévov carmm. 1. 1. 10. 12 (M. 37. 4664), 1. 1. 11.7- 
8 (4714). A passage which holds together the ideas of kinship with 
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God through both Creation and Incarnation is carm. 1. 1. 10. 56 ff. 
(M. 37. 4694), esp. v. 59: 7@ avyyevei шуєіса ў Өєой dicis (cf. 
Pinault 151 Ё). Similar language of ‘mixture’ is found in Nyssen, or. 
catech. 5 (р. 23. 3-4, M. 45. 21C): dvaykaiov ўи Eyrpaßijvai ті тї] 
dvÜparmivy dice avyyevés трд тд Beiov, ws äv 8:4 той катаАА оь 
трд тд oikeiov riv ёфєш» Exot. 

Elsewhere he expresses the same idea through words like 
peréxew and perovaia; cf. К. Leys, L Image de Dieu chez saint Grégoire 
de Nysse (Brussels, 1951), 47-51 (‘Parenté’). It is this kinship of God 
and man which underlies and gives meaning to the pryévtes of the 
present passage. Because man is so *mingled' with God in his very 
constitution and because the Logos ‘mingled’ with human nature in 
the Incarnation, man, through purification and contemplation, may 
find in his earthly life a foretaste of the heavenly, ereıdav 76 8coecàes 
тото каї Éciov, Aéyc 8è róv ўиєтёро» уойу тє каї Aóyov, тф oixeiw 
трооџќёр, каї з] eikàv dveAßn mpös 76 dpxérvmov, oU viv Exec THY 
&deaw, or. 28. 17 (p. 47. 17 ff., 36. 48c). Though man may ‘mingle’ 
with the whole Godhead, the experience on earth is an incomplete 
one, to be contrasted with that of the heavenly life where there is an 
entire ‘mingling’ with the whole Godhead: [Tp:á8os] 6Ans А vot 
kiyvupems, or. 16. 9 (M. 35. 945C). See further carmm. т. 2. то. 59 ff. 
(M. 37. 6854 f.), 2. 1. 85. 13 ff. (14324) and n. on Arc. 7. 1, 79. 

Yet we may see that Greg. believes in the reality of man's union 
with God in contemplation while still on earth, by considering the 
opening of or. 20 or lines from the poem De rebus suis. He may enjoy 
communion with God о capxós xai xéouov, untrammelled by 
the world of sense, or. 20. 1 (M. 35. 10654 ff.). Greg. describes his 
own awareness of this communion when he writes: 


e£ ob yàp npárrorov drorunfas Вібтоіо 

buxijv oUpavíotet уозўнаа‹ pifa daewois, 

каї pe óépav vóos almüs ётбтроі capkós ё0]кє», 
Evdev dvaarjoas, axņvůs 8€ we крофє puxoiow 
ovpavins. 


(carm. 2. 1. 1. 194 f, M. 37. 9844 £) 


Itis something of this experience that Greg. desires for his readers. 


25-35a. Summary teaching on the Trinity 


These lines offer an outline of Trinitarian doctrine which is filled 
out in the following two poems, in particular, with cross-references 
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elsewhere in the Arcana. Greg.’s teaching on the Trinity is recognized 
as one of the most important parts of his work, involving him in 
lengthy debates and numerous shorter references throughout his writ- 
ings. Of secondary works, reference may be made to J. Hergenröther, 
Die Lehre von der göttlichen Dreieinigkeit nach dem hl. Gregor von Nazianz, 
dem Theologen (Regensburg, 1850); K. Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium in 
seinem Verhältnis zu den großen Kappadoziern (Tübingen, 1904), 158-78; 
J. Dräseke, BZ 15 (1906), 141-60; Pinault, Le Platonisme de saint Grégoire 
de Nazianze 209-33; F. W. Green, "The Later Development of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity’ in A. E. J. Rawlinson (ed.), Essays on the Trinity 
and the Incarnation (London, 1928), 241 ff., esp. 280 ff.; Plagnieux 246 ff., 
301-2, 441 Ё; G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London, 1952), 
esp. 225, 234, 254, 260 ff., 291 Ё; J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines 
(London, 1972), 252, 264 fF; P. Gerlitz, Außerchristliche Einflüsse auf die 
Entwicklung des christlichen Trinitätsdogmas (Leiden, 1963), 212-13; M. F. 
Wiles, The Making of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, 1977), 124-46; 
E.Bellini, ‘II dogma trinitario nel primi discorsi di Gregorio 
Nazianzeno’, Augustinianum, 13 (1973), 525-34- 

In writing on the Trinity Gregory is attempting not merely an out- 
line intellectual exposition. Belief in the Trinity is central to his whole 
devotional life and is a powerful emotional adhesion. Cf. F. Trisoglio, 
‘La poesia della Trinita nell’opera letteraria di S. Gregorio di 
Nazianzo’, in Forma futuri; Studi in onore di M. Pellegrino (Turin, 1975), 
712-40. 


25. els Qes: these are words to which Greg. is to recur in Arc. 3. 75, 
76, 4. 3, 39. Cf. also 1. 1. 6. 20 (4314). The expression has a well- 
established place in pre-Christian Greek philosophy, opening the 
famous couplet of Xenophanes (fr. 23, DK i. 135): 


els Beös čv re Beoicı kai dvðpúmoio: néyioros, 
об 7ı Bénas Bvnroicıw бойо ode vónua. 


The precise level of monotheistic thought to be found in these 
lines has been debated through the centuries; cf. Arist. Metaph. 
986^24 and, of modern discussions, e.g., E. Zeller, геу. W. Nestle, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen, i (Leipzig, 1919), 646 ff; W. Jaeger, 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), 38 ff., С. S. 
Kirk, J. E. Raven and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 2nd 
edn. (Cambridge, 1983), 169 ff., W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek 
Philosophy, i (Cambridge, 1964), 374 Ё, J. Barnes, The Presocratic 
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Philosophers (London, 1982), i. 89 ff. Certainly Clement of Alex- 
andria saw here a genuine intimation of monotheism, quoting the 
lines with approval, str. 5. 109. (GCS 2 (1960) 391. 16 f., M. 9. 1658). 
The Oracula Sibyllina provide other examples, as in 3. 11 (p. 47). 

Christian use of the words may be traced back to 1 Cor. 8. 6 (cf. 
Herm. mand. 1. 1) and in the accusative case became a common 
feature of the first clause of Eastern creeds (cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early 
Christian Creeds (London, 1977), 195). 

Greg.'s tendency to emphasize the oneness of God against the 
suspicion of teaching virtual tritheism is discussed by Holl 173 ff. 
"That Greg. was sensitive to criticism on this score may be seen from 
оғ. 31. 13-14 (pp. 161 ff., M. 36. 1488-1494), where he defends him- 
self against what he regards as a long-dead charge. He takes as the 
key-sentence of his reply the words xiv eis Өєбѕ, бт pía Beörns c. 
14 (p. 162, M. 13. 1480). They might serve equally well as the start- 
ing point of Greg.'s exposition in the Arcana. 

The repetition of eis Өєдє of the Son (v. 29) and êv IIveópa (v. 35) 
follows the pattern of creeds like those of Caesarea and Jerusalem 
(Symb. Caes. ap. Eus. ep. Caes. 3 (Opitz 3. 439 ff., M. 20. 15378 f); 
Symb. Hier. (M. 33. 5334) and probably shows that Greg. is anxious 
to maintain an anti-Sabellian emphasis by showing clearly the 
distinctness of the Three Persons of the One Godhead; cf. T. H. 
Bindley, геу. Е. №. Green, The Oecumenical Documents of the Faith 
(London, 1950), 29. Attacks on the Sabellian position occur with 
some frequency in Greg., often paired with denunciations of the 
Arian view. Cf. e.g. carm. 2. 1. 11. 1176-7 (M. 37. 11094); orr. 2. 37-8 
(M. 35. 4440-4450); 18. 16 (10054); 21. 13 (1096B-C); 32. 16 (M. 36. 
2330). Looked at from another point of view, eis @eös could be 
taken as stressing the unity of the Godhead in opposition to the 
Arians; cf. Ath. Ar. 3. 4 (M. 26. 3294). 

ё&уаоўос, &vaitios: ávapxos is applied to the Father, as here, in 
carm. 1. 2. то. 988 (M. 37. 7514), where the Three Persons are desig- 
nated Avapxov, ‘Apy%, Пуєдра. The parallel titles of the following 
line are dvairıov, yevvyróv, ёкпорєбоцох. The bearing of the word 
ävapxos on the relationship of the Father and the Son is discussed 
in Arc. 2. 19 ff. For the use of negative epithets, cf. Arc. 3. 41-2. 

où negiygartog: the meaning is not quite the same as that found 
in or. 28. 7 (p. 31. 14, M. 36. 338). In that passage Greg. is arguing 
that God has no physical location in space, no oda. (Cf. Arc. 2. 
37 п.). Here the issue is the rather more subtle notion of time as а 
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quasi-physical restriction. Divine freedom from the bonds of time is 
an idea which is picked up in the Arcana, particularly in 4. 67 ff. 

Nardi 170-1 traces the idea of God's freedom from all constric- 
tion, in Christian writers back to Origen, and in the works of Philo 
and Plotinus. Cf. Moreschini, ‘Il platonismo’, 1376. 

27. ёлг{о\тос here may be thought to continue the idea of God's 
timeless quality, as äreıpos does in or. 38. 7 (M. 36. 3178): pýre 
dp£áp.evov, pire navoópevov, olóv ті zéAayos одаѓаѕ ázeipov каї 
äöpıorov, cf. also c. 8 (3204-c). 

28. povvoyevois: cf. John 1. 18. In or. 30. 20 (pp. 139. 2-3, M. 36. 
128p f.) Greg. explains his understanding of povoyevýs as relating 
to the unique manner of Christ's Sonship (cf. uovorpérws, 1294). 

28-9. ой тї лєлоуӨ®с... Nóoc: in writing these words Greg. had in 
mind the Arians and Eunomians. Arians had claimed that the In- 
carnation meant that the Father was maßyrös, Symb. Ant. (345), 7 
(р. 253. 16-17, M. 26. 732C) and the orthodox had maintained the 
counter position, asserting that the generation of the Son was free 
from dos; cf. e.g. Ath. Ar. т. 28 (M. 26. 694 Ё). Basil took up the 
argument in his polemic against Eunomius, Eun. 2. 23 (С. 1. 2580, 
M. 29. 6215), while Greg. himself alludes to the question in or. 29. 4 
(р. 77. 13 Ё, M. 36. 77C), cf. c. 2 (p. 75. 9 Ё, 768): ó pèv yevvýrwp kai 
mpoßodevs, Аёуш dt dwabds, каї dxpévws, Kai dowudrws. Cf. 
further Arc. 2. 15, or. 30. 20, p. 139. 4 (M. 36. 1294), with Mason's n. 
Gregory will also have in his mind the patripassian position taken 
up by earlier Modalistic Monarchians. (Cf. Kelly, Doctrines, 119— 
26). He is constantly aware of his need to hold a stance between the 
Arian and the Sabellian positions; cf. e.g. or. 2. 37 (М. 35. 444B f.) 
Here both heresies may be attacked on the same issue; cf. 25 n. 

On Sabellianism and the related views of Marcellus of Ancyra cf. 
notes on Arc, 3. бо, 64, 69, 72, and 85. 

29. Nöos: cf. Arc. 5. 2 n. Here the emphasis on God as transcendent 

Mind distances him from physical involvement. 

tlc Өєбс dAAoc: Greg, refers to this Trinitarian formulation 
&ААо$ каї аААоѕ in ер. 101 (M. 37. 1804-8) to distinguish it from his 
use of &AAo xai &AAo in Christological debate: Aéyc 8€ äAXo каї 
GAdo, Euadw ў ётї тїз TpiáBos exer. ёкєї pev yap &ААо$ kai 
&Ados, iva un) tas êv yàp rpía kai radröv тў бєбттүтї. СЁ or. 37.2 (М. 
36. 284c Е). 

30. otk üAkog: here äAAos corresponds to dAAdrpıos or dvépotos, 
words which mark the Arian and Eunomian position; cf. Ar. Th. fr. 
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10 (M. 26. 244); Bas. Eun. 1. 16 (G. i. 228c, M. 29. 548c). Greg. uses 
беду GAAov in or. 31. то (p. 157. 2, M. 36. 1448) in the sense which we 
find here, ‘another kind of God’. (Cf. also G. Müller, Lexicon 
Athanasium (Berlin, 1944-52), s.v. GAAos II. 2. for this sense in 
Athanasius.) 

31. ogonyis Kivupévy xatodios: a number of parallels exist in 
Greg. for the application to the Logos of the title офрау (in verse 
odpnyis). It is closely linked with eixóv, as found in Arc. 2. 8, in the 
line eixàv dBavaroro ITazpós kai офртуіѕ dvápxov, сат. 2. 1. 38. 7 
(M. 37. 13264). Cf. adpäyıon' dvápxov, carm. ii. т. 14. 41 (M. 37. 
12484), іп a Trinitarian context. In or. 29. 17 (p. 99. 13 ff., M. 36. 96c) 
the sequence xapaxrjp, eikav, aópayís occurs, with John 6. 27 
explicitly quoted as warrant for odpayis, and or. 30. 20 (p. 139. 19 ff, 
36. 1298) links the word directly, through єк, with the óuooúoros 
concept. 

For the application of the title odpayis to the Logos we may 
begin with Philo. In his teaching on creation he identifies the Logos 
with the archetypal idea which, without change, itself the exact 
impression of God, is impressed upon the universe and upon the 
human soul. Philo writes: ei 8è 76 pépos eixàv eixóvos [d1Aov örı] 
xai 76 óÀov eldos, сўџтаѕ обтоѕ ó aicbnrés köonos,ei ueiLov THs 
avOpwrivns éarív, nina Beias eikóvos, ov бт kai ý ápxérvmros 
офрауіѕ, öv dapev vonröv elvat xéopuov, abrös dv ein [тд zapá- 
Serypa, dpxéruzos idea rûv єх] ó leoù Aóyos (opif. mund. 6. 25, i. 
5 M=i. 6 C.-W.), cf. migr. Abr. 18. 103, i. 452 M.; 2. 279 f. C.-W.); 
somn. 2. 6. 45. (i. 665 M.; з. 248 C.-W.); fug. inv. 2. 12 (1. 547-8 M.; 3. 
99 C.-W.). There is a full discussion of these and other passages in 
F. J. Dölger, Sphragis (Paderborn, 1911-12), 65 ff. See also G. Kittel 
and С. Friedrich, TWNT vii. 939 ff; С. W. H. Lampe, The Sealofthe 
Spirit (London, 1951), 16-17, 250; J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal 
Terminology (Nijmegen, 1962), 420. Philo thinks of the офрауѓѕ in a 
twofold relationship, receiving and transmitting exact likeness. 
Greg.’s intention here is to concentrate on the reception of the like- 
ness by the Son, as Basil does in Spir. 15 (G. 3. 11-124, M. 32. 924). 
Where Cyril of Alexandria later develops both the active and the 
passive sides of Philo's thought, with a personal Logos for Philo's 
more impersonal, showing that the odpayis imprint of the Father 
is, in turn, imprinted upon humanity (cf. Lampe p. 251), Greg. is 
content to confine the figure to the passive sense. 

kıvun£vn ‘living’, a sense which resembles Ath. hom. in Mt. 11.27 
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(M. 25. 217B): odpayis yáp éorw ioórvzos Ev айтф бєїкїў< tov 
тітєра, Aöyos Cav. There is a close parallel in the passage of John 
Monachus quoted by Lampe (loc. cit.). Wisdom is described as 7 
Соса aópayís, a term which is balanced by ó dzapdAAaxros тоб 
Патрӧѕ «іку and ó dxpiBis характір, Hymn. Chrys. 8 (M. 96. 
1384). 

In contrast may be quoted or. 38. 13 (M. 36. 3258) = 45. 9 (6330) 
where the Son is called 5j и) xwougévy odpayis. Here Greg. is 
thinking of a different aspect of xıvéw, denying movement equated 
with change. 

The form xıwuuevn is to be preferred to that printed by Billius, 
Caillau, and Migne, xuvvvpévy (cf. app. crit.). There is no attesta- 
tion of kivvupaı beyond certain MSS of this passage. PGL marks 
the double v form ‘[*]’ and suggests that it might be admissible metri 
gratia for xwupevn. But metre is in no way served by the double v. 
The first syllable of xévypac, as of xwéw and all its by-forms and 
derivatives, is always long without any doubling of the v. Nor, 
surely, is there any reason for PGL’s gloss ‘stamp?. 

32. ioog&guorog: this passage and Arc. 4. 65 are the only occurrences 
ofthe word recorded in the lexica. For equality of the Persons ofthe 
Trinity, cf. Arc. 3. 41b n. 

33. pipvy ... öAov taken together guard against any diminution of 
the Father's authority. Godhead is not a physical substance which 
would be decreased by giving an equal share. Whether the adverbial 
öXov or the adjectival óAos is read, the sense remains the same. 

34. косробёттс: a formation of Greg.’s, on the analogy of vouoBerns. 
vwpeds also appears to be a coinage of Greg.'s, cf. carm. 2. 2 
(poem.), 3. 4 (M. 37. 14804). It is unlikely to be equivalent to vopeús, 
as Sophocles suggested. voueós would make little sense here with- 
out a defining genitive, such as Plato’s ёуабо» (Leg. 9310). The 
word is best taken as a nautical figure, following an established use 
of vwpáw (LSJ s.v. II, literal and metaphorical usages), and agree- 
ing with Greg.’s own use of the verb in carmm. 1. 2. 25. 535-6 (M. 37. 
8504), 2. 1. 1. 573 (10134). (Cf. also, for the sense, v. 5 above.) 
Caillau's tr. ‘gubernator’ is exact. A similar coinage of Greg.’s, 
vwunrýs, is found in carm. 2. 1. 38. 11 (M. 37. 13264). The idea of 
vwpeús anticipates the discussion in Arc. 5, as koouoßerns is 
amplified in Arc. 7. 55 ff. 

vönne. has here its early meaning of ‘mind’, as in Н. Od. 20. 346 
and in the fr. of Xenophanes quoted above, 25 n. Cf. Arc. 4. 68, 
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where vönpa and voös are distinguished. The language corres- 
ponds to the àóvay«s and cogía of 1 Cor. 1. 24. 
35a. Arc. 3 is an extended commentary on these words. 


35b-39. The heretical are warned off 


Though Greg. here condemns those who deny the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, his condemnation is modified. They are clearly not beyond 
help who acknowledge the divinity of the Father and the Son. The 
asperity of éppere is softened by ўшфаєіс. Half light is still light and a 
lamp does not cease to be a lamp when it is hidden away in a dark 
corner. In or. 31. 24 (p. 175. 14, M. 36. 160c) there is a similar reference 
to rods è xjiceías edyvönovas, contrasted with out-and-out 
Eunomians. In several places Greg. claims to hold a tolerant attitude 
towards certain unorthodox views. While rigorously opposed to all 
brands of Arianism and Sabellianism, he is prepared to allow the 
adherents of more recent aberrations time to correct their opinions. 
We may, e.g., find a parallel to the present passage in or. 41. 8 (M. 36. 
440B), where Greg. is trying to win over people who hold the same 
inadequate estimate of the Holy Spirit’s divinity as those who are 
addressed here. Cf. intro. to Arc. 3. 

Gregory’s attitude to heresy has been surveyed by F. Trisoglio, ‘La 
figura dell’eretico in Gregorio di Nazianzo’, Augustinianum, 25 (1985), 
793-832. 


36. érixwoev: when the Holy Spirit has ‘left his mark’ upon him the 
believer appreciates his divinity, being, in some sense, a ‘copy’. 
PGL gives the tr. ‘appoint’. 

37. Cf. the metaphorical use of Bévos in Paulus Silentarius, AP 5. 
273: Bevdei js крадёт. 

38. tpuqaeic: apart from this passage, lexical attestation of juıbans 
is slight. It appears as a disputed reading in AP 7. 478 (Leonidas, 
3rd c. вс). The Teubner editor, Н. Stadtmiiller, accepted the read- 
ing ўшфаєї Adpvax:, as does Н. Beckby (Munich, 1957). But R. P. 
Waltz (Bude edn., Paris, 1928) reads juıdayei, while LSJ suggests 
ÄRıxavei. 

@Bovegoi: the personal motive of d@övos in contention among 
Christians is put forward as early as Phil. 1. 15. The idea of ill-will 
has already been found in vv. 14-15. Callimachus may well be in 
mind: in Ap. 105-13 6óvos is set in opposition to the poet's 
inspiration (cf. Nardi, ‘Note’, 165-6). 
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афтоёібакто: the implied contrast is with бєодібакто‹. The 
word has thus a different slant from the meaning found in Homer 
and Aeschylus. In H. Od. 22. 347 the word has a commendable 
sense. The poet who is avrodiSaxzos is marked off from the 
‘school-poets’ by a spontaneity which derives from divine inspira- 
tion (cf. n. in W. B. Stanford's edn.). In A. Ag. 992 auroötdarros.... 
#ués points to a spontaneous apprehension of the moral law on the 
part of the chorus (cf. nn. in the edns. of E. Fraenkel, and J. D. Den- 
niston and D. Page). But here the point is not spontaneity but wilful 
refusal to learn from those who have a right to teach. 


2. On the Son 


Title and purpose 

The MSS agree that the subject is the Son. Vv. 1-56 concern the rela- 
tionship ofthe Father and the Son, while 57-83 introduce the Incarna- 
tion and the Work of Christ. But the purpose of the poem must be 
further examined. R. Cantarella in Poeti bizantini, ii (Milan, 1948), 55, 
in writing an introduction to his tr. of the poem, asserted that the aim 
was to defend the humanity of Christ against the Apollinarians and 
referred to vv. 3-4 and 34-5 as evidence. This is, surely, to misunder- 
stand the text. As the notes on these passages try to show, the issue 
concerns Eunomius. Vv. 3-4 defend the divinity of Christ against 
Eunomius, not his humanity against Apollinarius. Again, vv. 34-5 
treat a Trinitarian question, the unity of the divine nature, not a 
Christological one. They certainly contain no vindication of Christ's 
humanity. (Cf. Introd. IV.) 

Discussion of Greg.'s Christology will be found in Ullmann, 
Gregorius von Nazianz, 276-88; A. J. Mason, Five Orations of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Cambridge, 1899), pp.xviff; Holl, Amphilochius von 
Ikonium, 178-96; E. Weigl, Christologie vom Tode des Athanasius bis zum 
Ausbruch des nestorianischen Streites (Munich, 1925), 53-79; L. Stephan, 
Die Soteriologie des hl. Gregor von Nazianz (Vienna, 1938); E. Mersch, Le 
Corps mystique du Christ (Paris, 1951), i. 441 ff; К. V. Sellers, Two Ancient 
Christologies (London, 1940), 65-79; Kelly, Doctrines, 297-8; H. A. 
Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, i (Cambridge, Mass., 
1964), 370-1, 396-7, 421-2, 424; A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradi- 
tion i (London, 1975), 367 f; Н. Althaus, Die Heilslehre des heiligen 
Gregor von Nazianz (Münster, 1972); D. F. Winslow, The Dynamics of 
Salvation: A Study in Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge, Mass., 1979); 
A.S. Ellverson, The Dual Nature of Man: A Study in the Theological 
Anthropology of Gregory of Nazianzus (Stockholm, 1981). For studies 
dealing with specific questions, see J. Quasten, Patrology, iii (Utrecht, 
Antwerp, and Westminster, Md., 1960), 252-3. 

Studies of Greg.'s Christology tend, not unnaturally, to concentrate 
on his answer to Apollonarius. As Holl 184 observed, drawing a con- 
trast with the defence of orthodox Christology which Greg. put 
forward against Eunomius, “Viel schwieriger, aber auch viel frucht- 
barer war die Polemik gegen Apollinaris.' But here, as in the Theologi- 
cal Orations, concerned as we are with the defence against Eunomius in 
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the period before Greg.'s Christological thinking was shaped by anti- 
Apollinarian formulation, we find that the thought may profitably be 
compared with that of Basil (cf. Grillmeier 367 Ё). In particular might 
be quoted Grillmeier's words on p. 367: ‘Basil’s christology is more 
concerned to distinguish the divine and human characteristics in 
Christ than to stress the unity of the person (in the language of com- 
municatio idiomatum).’ We may ask whether this is true of vv. 62 ff. of 
the present poem. Certainly there is clear distinction within the bal- 
anced lines between the manifestations of Bporös and Beös. But, when 
we look at the overall pattern and purpose, we may conclude that the 
overriding intention is to demonstrate the unity of the Person rather 
than the diversity of the natures. The earlier part of the poem opposes 
the degradation of the Son to the rank of a creature, heretical doctrine 
which at least obviates the need to stress the reality of the human 
experience. What is aimed at in the half-lines which detail this experi- 
ence is the presentation of a belief in the continuity of the Person of 
the divine Logos and the Person who undergoes the vicissitudes of 
human life. A parallel for this development of thought is in or. 29. 19- 
20 (pp. 102. 7 Ё, M. 36. 1004 ff.) where, as here, the balanced иё›/4АА@ 
clauses are animated by the proposition: à pèv тў, Giéuewev: 6 8ё ойк 
ў», zpoaéAaflev (c. 19). See Sellers 73 ff. 

It will be seen that the Christology of vv. 62 ff. offers no explanation: 
the contrasting statements are held in dramatic tension by sharp 
juxtaposition. Even more compressed and paradoxical language is 
found elsewhere in Greg., e.g. carm. т. 1. 6. 77 (M. 37. 4354) боту тєр 
нє, rois Өєоб wabjpacw, or. 30. 1 (p. 108. 10, M. 36. 104D) Gew 
пабттф. More examples are cited by Stephan 17-18 and by Holl 
179-80. 

The structure of the poem is described by J. Focken as ‘forma 
orationis iudicialis’ (De Greg. . . . ratione, 53). Up to a point this is an 
acceptable way of characterizing a poem in which the author accepts 
advocacy for particular views of Godhead and defends them against 
his opponents. But the implications which Focken draws are to be 
disputed. The poem need not be dismissed as a poem, in the way in 
which Focken tends to dismiss it, merely because it answers to some of 
the formal characteristics of a prose speech. 


1-4. Introduction 


The soteriological note is heard at the start of the poem. What is to 
follow is not a mere abstract debate on the relationship of the First and 
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Second Persons of the Trinity: it is an attempt to show that this rela- 
tionship enables man to make sense of the Incarnation (vv. 57 ff.) and 
Redemption (vv. 75 Ё). 


1. лобтотоу indicates the first major theme of the sequence of 
poems, Arc. 1 being treated as a proem to the whole. For aipa cf. 
below, у. 76 п. 

2. ладёоу: by Christ's man (v. 48), ‘sufferings’, man is saved from his 
wim, ‘passions’. The NT associations of zá6os in the second sense 
are, for the most part, with sexual passions, as will be seen from 
Rom. 1. 26, 1 Thess. 4. 5, Col. 3. 5. In its wider sense, zá6os included 
all which might distract the soul from approach to God, as e.g. in 
Aristotle’s association of таё with pleasure and grief (EN 1105*21), 
and it is the more general meaning which may be seen here. 

2b ff. These lines recur to a theme found in the opening lines of Arc. 
1. If the angels are aligned with men in the imperfect nature of their 
understanding of Godhead, then, despite their inferior position, 
men may assist the angels in their task of combating false doctrine. 
The masc. oJpávo: = ‘angels’ is found in Arc. 3. 6, as well as in Arc. 
1. 4. In this understanding I follow Billius, who diverges from 
Nicetas by not accepting that 8бунао‹ or the like should be under- 
stood, against F. Combefis (cit. Caillau), who follows Nicetas. 

3. yAooons: if any specific tongue is meant, it will be that of 
Eunomius; cf. 32 ff. below. 

4. With aurodornjos or aUzoóóvo:o (see app. crit.) two meanings are 
possible. The word might have the sense *murdering its own kin’ 
which is found in A. Ag. 1091, constituting a charge of causing 
serious harm to fellow Christians by false teaching. If it is taken to 
mean ‘suicidal’ (cf. Cantarella, together with Billius and Caillau), it 
implies that false teaching, whether by its internal inconsistency or 
through the providence of God, contains within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. 


5-39. The relationship of the Father and the Son within the undivided 
Godhead 
5-8. These lines contain two related problems: the subject of &xeı 
and the reading in v. 6. Caillau takes the Father to be the continuing 
subject. In support of this one might cite Arc. s. 2 as parallel: vous 
péyas, évrüs dzavra depwv, каї zavrós ürepßev. This meaning 
however is arrived at only by replacing the better attested dzjopos 
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with uzéprepov ovdév. Caillau, declining Billius’ ‘a magno 
pendetque Parente’, does not look for a meaning for ämjopos but 
turns to dzéprepov. His difficulty is understandable. There are few 
examples of ázjopos listed in the lexica and the word with a follow- 
ing genitive occurs with a meaning quite the opposite of Billius’. 
The meaning ‘hanging on high, far distant’ occurs in Aratus 396 and 
975 of stars, while Pindar uses the word with a following genitive to 
mean ‘aloof from’ (P. 8. 86). Gregory provides a parallel to Aratus in 
сат. 1. 2. 2. 627 (M. 37. 6274). Nicetas, on the other hand, suggests 
that the expression matches ó zarpós/éxzeóvds. Gregory is 
certainly capable of reinterpreting an uncommon word. Though 
most of the occurrences of the corresponding verb dzaipw or 
draeipw favour the meaning of separation, C. Moreschini has 
pointed to a passage in Damascius, De princ. i. 74 Ruelle (i. 111. 17 
Westerink): тарта об» аўто? бтубртта: (from dratwpoöpuau, Тат 
suspended’). Here is a sense of dependence which would support 
that interpretation of the present passage. The reading of LCVa* 
dmjopos ойё8ё> is perhaps possible. With the disappearance of 
olöev we would have to supply ёст: twice, in both vv. 6 and 7. For 
the reading dmjopov ovdev cf. Introd., pp. xiii-xiv; it looks like assi- 
milation to oU8év. It is clear that drrjopos, difficilior lectio, should be 
read. 

There is no difficulty in making the Son subject of &xeı. Similar 
language of ‘containing’ is found, e.g., in Ath. inc. 42. 6 (M. 25. 1724). 

. (&ypovoz refers to the Eternal Generation of the Son, as set forth in 
or. 29. 9 (pp. 85 ff., M. 36. 84р ff.). Questions of ‘before’ and ‘after’, 
whether or not there was a time ‘before’ the generation of the Son, 
are quite pointless. ойтоѕ yàp тєрї rûv xpóvq 9uatperáv ó Абуоѕ 
(p. 87. 5-6, 85с). See further Hergenröther 138. Freedom from the 
restrictions of time is an essential attribute of divinity in Greg., as 
will be seen in vv. 18 ff. below. It is the freedom of the Logos from 
these restrictions which at once sets him apart from man and, at the 
same time, enables him to come to man's assistance. 

. EiKGv йоуєт©лоно: the intention of this expression is similar to 
that of odpnyis in Arc. т. 31, where see n. eixav, as a title of Christ, 
has a long history in Christian writing, beginning with 2 Cor. 4. 4. 
and Col. r. 15 (cf. Wisd. 7. 26), and taken up by generations of the 
Fathers. Greg. uses the word to stress the complete likeness of the 
Son to the Father іп orr. 29. 17 (p. 99. 13 Ё, M. 36. 96C), 30. 20 
(p. 139. 20-140. 3, 1295), 38. 13 (325 B) = 45. 9 (633C). dpxérvzos is not 
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a biblical word. It occurs in Philo and finds considerable currency 
in the Fathers. (Cf. PGL s.v. 4.c for the use as correlative of eixóv.) 

TIt is to be noted that the same eixwv-apxeruros language comes 
to Greg. when he is writing about the return of the human soul to 
God, in the passage quoted in the n. on Arc. 1. 24. This identifica- 
tion in language may be taken as an indication of the reality for 
Greg. ofthe identification of man and God through deification. (See 
Arc. 4. 95 n.) 

Gúg . . . ion: for uous as the ground of unity for the Persons of 
the Trinity see nn. on Arc. 3. 41, 71. 

9-10. The epic xAéos is made to answer to all the uses of the biblical 
óa, strengthening the eixcv language in the same way as ӧбёа 
does in, e.g., Origen, Jo. 13. 25 (p. 249. 3o, M. 14. 444). For the 
statement that the Son is the glory of the Father, cf. Cyr. ador. 11 (1. 
4024). Something of the light imagery which is found with 86 а may 
perhaps be attached to xAéos, if ёк è dadv0y and efedadvdn are 
taken to retain something of their Epic meaning. The passive of 
ékóaívo appears іп Н. Jl. 19. 17 (é£eóadáv6s), for instance, of eyes 
shining like lightning. This meaning is brought out in Caillau's 
"resplenduit (cf. Cantarella’s ‘risplende’). But the element of *mani- 
festation' or ‘revelation’ in the word must not be ignored, as F. 
Scheidweiler noted in BZ 49 (1956), 345, when he suggested the tr. 
‘er kam aus Licht’ or ‘wurde gezeugt’, a meaning which may also be 
paralleled in Homer (e.g. ЇЇ. 13. 278). The lines then mean that the 
generation of the Son is a secret known only to the Father and the 
Son. This use of the verb is thus in line with the meaning of the 
noun éxdavots which, in Christian writers, specialises in references 
to the revelation of the Godhead. Or. 31. 9 (p. 155. 14, M. 36. 141с) 
provides a good example in Greg., and Mason's n. sums up no less 
for the verb than for the noun: *"Exóavo«s does not mean their 
manifestation to us, but their eternal issuing forth from the First 
Source.’ (Greg. is here speaking of both the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.) In calling the Son ‘great’ Gregory links him in equality with 
the ‘greatness’ of the Godhead in Arc. т. 5 and with peydAoo 
Tlazpés in v. 5. 


11-19a. The difference between God and man 


Verse 11 takes us back to the opening theme of Arc. 1. The gulf which 
separates man from God is now seen as difference of yevé&Ay. ‘Birth’ 
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(cf. Hymn. Is. 36 for this meaning) is a human term, not to be applied by 
analogy to the Godhead (vv. 13-14). 


14. босу ... торўу: Greg. regards these words as countering 
Eunomius, resembling as they do or. 29. 8 (p. 84. 11-13, M. 36. 84C): 
кат&ВаАё aov ras pevoets, каї rà Ötaspeoeıs, каї тёз тона, kai тд 
ds тєрї оӧратоѕ davoeioha: Tis dowpárov dicews: There he is 
arguing against Eunomius that, as even the processes of human 
generation are only imperfectly understood, it is futile to claim any- 
thing approaching a full understanding of divine generation. For 
even if one could master the complexity of the way in which a 
human being comes into existence, this could still mean that there 
was a complete disjunction from ‘begetting’ in the divine sense. As 
Norris points out in his note (pp. 140-1): "The leaders of later 
Arianism would not accept this description of their positions. They 
know that the incorporeal is not embodied’. He suggests however 
that a popular understanding of the Neo-Arian position might have 
fallen into ‘the corporeal trap’. For the ‘flux’ associated with the 
human condition, cf. Arc. 8. 67. 

какослоуі$ appears to be a coinage of Greg.’s. 
yeye: as often, ёуф = ‘man’ (cf. e.g. Arc. 4. 32). 

15. ànaðùs: cf. Arc. т. 28-9 п.; above, v. 2 n. 

Öerög: the lexical treatment is not extensive. LSJ list only Opp. C. 
4. 289, of hands ‘that may be bound’. Soph. and PGL mention only 
the present passage, translating respectively ‘bound’ and ‘that may 
be bound’. Other expressions in the poems fill out the sense. In Arc. 
5. 71 men are described as 8ёсшо‹ ains while in 7. 78 Adam's 
creation is called dpxeyévouo Вротой deoıs. Cf. also 7. 81. Man, 
unlike the angels, is not ázAo9s: he is a composite being in whom 
the divine image is bound to the earthly element, in whom body and 
soul are bound together and who may thus be described as 3ezós. 
PGL, by following the tr. in LSJ, gives a different impression. To 
call man one ‘that may be bound’ is to think not of his essential 
nature but of a state to which he may (or, presumably, may not) be 
called. 

16. God's freedom from passion is linked with his being incorporeal, 
cf. or. 28. то (p. 37. 1, M. 36. 370); for doóparos below, v. 37 n. No 
other passage is cited in the lexica for àzy«zos in the meaning ‘not 
compacted, simple’. The sense may be taken to be close to that 
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given to ázAovs. Man is туктбс, a composite of parts, while God is 
simple in essence. 

17. yevvijous: this Ep. form in -es (cf. D. B. Monro, A Grammar of 
the Homeric Dialect, $94. 2, p. 8o, Chantraine, Grammaire homérique 
(Paris, 1958), i, $93, pp. 216-17) is affected by Greg. in carm. 2. 1. 16. 
40 (M. 37. 12574), al., being found also in Ps.-Manetho 3. 472, 1.(5). 
219, and in or. Sib. 11. 2, al. 


18-27. God, man, and time 


A sign of man's subject status is his subservience to time: he exists ina 
world of ‘before’ and ‘after’ where he has no control over time's 
passage. Time, as Basil writes, is the natural environment of the 
created being, as eternity is of the Godhead; cf. Hex. 1. 5 (G. 1. ŞE Ё, 
M. 29. 13B-C), Eun. 1. 21 (i. 23C ff., M. 29. 5605). For the timelessness of 
God, cf. v. 7 above, together with Arc. 4. 76 ff. 


19. &vápyov: as in Arc. т. 31 dvapxos is applied to the Father. If 
dvápxov were read, it could be taken either with the Son (cf. v. 21) 
or, as Dr L. К. Wickham has suggested, construed with Beörmros. 
Cf. the use in a temporal sense in or. 39. 12 (M. 36. 3845), with p. 175 
n. 2 Moreschini-Gallay. 

Gregory shows in or. 29. 3 (pp. 76-7, M. 36. 774-5) that he is 
aware of the anomaly of using such temporal language as Yuos ... 
ros to describe the extra-temporal relationships of the Godhead, 
but he holds that such language must be admitted, as there is no 
other open to us. 

21. &ygovov @&оўзу: dpx7 is here used to mean ‘principle’, as in Or. 
Jo. 1. 17 (p. 22. 10, M. 14. 534): ёрхў viov ó ITarıjp, and Ath. Ar. 1. 14 
(M. 26. 414): 6 Tarp ірҳт) тоб vioU kai yevvjrwp. Important for 
Greg.’s understanding of аруз} is or. 20. 7 (M. 35. 10734). Writing 
about the Trinity, he says that unity will be preserved if the Son and 
the Spirit are referred to one cause: eis ëv alrıov xai Yiow xai 
Ilveóuavos dvadepopévwy. The passage goes on to equate aíztov 
with dpy7, and аруз} in this sense is reserved for the Father: 6 de 
Yiös, éàv цё ús airov òv Патёра Aaußävns, ok ávapxos: ару 
yàp Yioö Патђр ûs aiztos (v.l. airıov). The Son has the Father as 
divine principle. Yet (according to the variant in v. 19) he is ävapxos 
as having no beginning in time. 
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22. Elsewhere Gregory shows himself wary of the use of figurative 
language to represent Divine realities (cf. n. on Arc. 3. 60-1). Here, 
too, he limits the application of the figure (v. 23), while allowing it 
some illustrative value. The point of the figure is to emphasize con- 
tinuity of substance without temporal priority. In or. 31. 32 ff. 
(рр. 187. то ff., 36. 1695 ff.) he discusses the shortcomings of the 
analogy of sun, ray, and light, fearing an interpretation which would 
introduce composition into the uncompounded nature and would 
deny the identity of the Second and Third Persons. 


23-7. The Father and the Son are indivisible 


23. eiön is used here to mean ‘images’, ‘figures’. All figurative 
language fails to reach (cf. като) God. 

24. Picks up the argument from 21. The Father's priority in time 
would sever him in the equality of divine rule from the Son. 

26-7. Өғоїо refers to God the Son. (Cf. v. 18 above). BeAnoıs carries 
the argument a stage farther. If the Father is prior to the Son, he 
may be thought to have willed the Son's existence, a view which 
Greg. attacks in the course of his anti-Eunomian polemic in or. 29.6 
(pp. 80 f£, M. 36. Soc ff). The brief reference to BeAnoıs in the 
present passage is preferable to the extended treatment in the ora- 
tion. Here it is maintained simply that to say that the Father ‘willed’ 
the existence of the Son means that the Son was not always in exist- 
ence (cf. n. on v. 7 above). In the oration there is an attempt to score 
a point by suggesting that the Eunomian position implies that deAy- 
о is some sort of mother within the Godhead, an elaboration 
which succeeds only in obscuring the issue. (See further Mason's n. 
on p. 8o. 11, Hergenröther, p. 147, and Norris p. 139, where he refers 
to Greg.’s 'gamesmanship'. 

For a full discussion, see E. P. Meijering, ‘The Doctrine of the 
Will and of the Trinity in the Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus’, 
Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift, 27 (1973), 224-34, reprinted in id., 
God Being History (Amsterdam, 1975), 103-13. 

тий 5 is hapax leg. Elsewhere Greg. uses forms from the réuvw 
root, €.g., т ye ovoig из] reuveodaı, or. 29. 2 (p. 75. 6—7, M. 36. 768) 
and ror, от. 27. 6 (p. то. 2, M. 36. 17C) and 29. 8 (р. 84. 12, 84C). 


28-39. The true meaning of ‘generation’ 


28. Billius claimed to have detected an early corruption in this line in 
the repeated yevézzs. He held that the sense required a line like ós 
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Ocós, cis кбароо yevérns пёуаѕ ктА. But more than that, he held 
that his restoration was supported by Nicetas. This is not so. 
Nicetas’ paraphrase begins: uéyas uev ó Өєб< and continues with 
an unnecessary description of the way in which God's greatness is 
sung by the twofold worlds, агобзтбу and vonrös. (This is a favour- 
ite theme with Nicetas who is here merely recapitulating his 
comment on коонобёттуу in Arc. т. 34.) The connection of yeverns 
with the Son is made quite clear: бт татз}р &orıv dei vioù neydAov 
Umepovoiov Kai óuoovaíov ovvavápxyov kai cwvaibíov (fo. 22). 
yevérms was used in Classical Greek with either an active or a 
passive sense, ‘father’ or ‘son’, according to context (cf. e.g. Jebb's 
note on S. OT 470). Greg. maintains the active meaning. When 
Christ is called yeverns in carm. 2. 2. 3. 4 (M. 37. 14804) it is in the 
expression závrav yeverns. 
29. афоорўђу, ‘starting point’, ‘origin’, is a synonym for airiav or 
dpyiv. 
31-2. Such greatness of the Father is inevitably shared by the Son. 

yevvnna is a word of varying theological fortune. Its use by the 
Eunomians inclined Basil at one stage to reject it as a term for the 
Son, Eun. 2. 7 (G. 1. 2434; M. 29. 584c). Previously the word had 
been identified with «riowa in Arian circles, with Athanasius 
coming in as its orthodox defender; cf. e.g. Ar. 1. 31 (M. 26. 76c). 
Athanasius represented the prevailing tendency in refusing to 
abandon the word to heretical subordinationism, a tendency found 
in Greg. in or. 29. 10 (p.88. 2, M. 36. 884). He distinguishes 
‘uncreated’ and ‘created’ on the one hand from ‘unbegotten’ and 
"begotten' on the other, on the grounds that the second pair imply 
identity of nature: айту yàp ducts yevvýparos, radröv elvai rw 
yeyevımkörı Kara riv ctv. 

селтф: Cf. Arc. 3. 41-2. 

бау continues the notion of unity, guarding alike against sep- 
aration and subordination. Cf. Arc. 3. 58. 


32b-35. The general understanding of the lines 


F. Scheidweiler, 'Zu den Gedichten Gregors von Nazianz bei 
Cantarella und Soyter', BZ 49 (1956), 345-8, found no sense in the 
punctuation and translations offered by Caillau and by Cantarella. 
The latter's translation he described as ‘unverständliches Gerede’ 
(p. 345). The solution he saw was to repunctuate: 
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ý 8'4уёлуто$ 
Dewij үбллүз re Патрдѕ то, où Beörmros 
ётАєето- «іда босі ris ExAacev, dugi 5° ёкебть 
Чифбтєр” ёктдѕ éóvra- dioc 8' dkéaaros ёџогує. 


In this interpretation, ý à' ayeımros Dwvy is a statement that the 
Logos is unbegotten. The passage continues as an assertion that the 
Logos proceeds from the Father and not from a Godhead underlying 
both Father and Logos and goes on: * ... so daß beide, Vater und 
Sohn, als deren Arten (ei8ea), wie jemand dies erdichtete, anzusehen 
wären und sich, was jene (die #eörns) angeht, außerhalb ihrer 
befünden.' Now as anti-Eunomian theology (cf. below) this clearly 
makes sense. Scheidweiler does not mention Eunomius explicitly, but 
his understanding of these lines points to him. (As we have seen from 
the introduction to this poem, Cantarella does not appear to have any 
convincing understanding of the purpose of the lines, referring in- 
appropriately to Apollinarius.) There are, however, objections to the 
suggestions put forward by Scheidweiler. 


(i) Isit natural to write «v» with a capital and make it equivalent 
to Aóyos? To change from the precise Aóyos to the non-technical 
Фот} would be confusing, unlikely to be understood. 

(ii) Even if Pwvý were understood as = Aöyos, could ў 8° dyévnros 
Фот} mean “The Logos is ingenerate’? Pav is in the attributive, not 
the predicative, position and the words would mean ‘the ingenerate 
Logos’. The sense is thus incomplete if we follow the punctuation of 
placing a colon after Форт. 


We may, therefore, ask whether Caillau's translation may not have 
more to be said for it than Scheidweiler supposed. The view that 
Фор) means ‘vox, vocabulum, verbum’, that is, ‘term’ or ‘expression’, 
is held by Stephanus when he cites Greg. as an authority (Thes. s.v. 
фои), 11910). The instances given in PGL (5) include Origen, Basil, 
and Nyssen. This fits well with Caillau's tr. ‘voces ... ingenitus et 
generatio'. The meaning is made clearer if the sentence is read with- 
out punctuation from ý ö’ dyévyros to daca, and continues after the 
parenthesis ris éAacev from &ифї to éóvza: "The expressions “in- 
generate” and “generation from the Father” do not constitute two 
different forms of Godhead (who invented that notion?) but both are 
externals around Godhead.’ Here dy¢i has a similar sense to тєрї in 
or. 42. 15 (M. 36. 476) of that which is merely concomitant. 
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The argument of the lines thus runs: “To be ayevnros is not the 
prerogative of one form of the Godhead (i.e. the Father) nor does 
being yevunrös exclude the Son from Godhead. The Son, too, is 
dyévmros, “uncreated”.” The Arians had tried to equate dyévyros and 
áyévvyros and thus to deny to the Son the title ayernros, as being 
yevrnrös; cf. Ath. syn. 16 (p. 244. 12, M. 26. 7одс). Greg. would hold 
that the Son was at once yevvyrós and dyevnros, as the former 
referred solely to his relationship with the Father while the latter 
spoke of his essential Godhead in unity with the Father. This is in line 
with Greg.'s argument in or. 25. 16 (M. 35. 12218), where he contrasts 
the distinctive characteristics of the Three Persons with their common 
element (koıwöv). dyevvyaía, yévvgo:s, and éxzeudus. are the dis- 
tinguishing marks, but in common the Three Persons have 76 дз 
yevovevaı and ý Beörns. In other words, dyévzos is applicable to all 
Three. 

The specifically anti-Eunomian tone becomes clear in the words 
eidea dıcoa, reinforced by exrös. Eunomius, as Greg. argues in or. 29. 
11 ff. (pp. 88 Е, M. 36. 888 ff.), confuses одоѓа with i&iórys. dyévyros 
describes Beörns, the ovoia of Father and Son alike. yerunoıs is not 
the обоёа of the Son, but his specific characteristic. elos here comes 
very close to meaning o/cía, as it does in Arist. Metaph. 1032°1. 
Eunomius elevates to the level of ovoia: characteristic distinguishing 
marks which are ‘outside’ the essence of Godhead. As Hoeschel's 
scholiast observes of yévvnais and ауємтоѓа: оў Beörmrös elo: 
onuarrıkai (р. 17 of his edn.). The eidea ё:оса of this passage makes a 
similar point to the expression duces edv duwvipwy in or. 39. 12 
(M. 36. 348c). In both cases Greg. is dealing with the attempt to make 
distinctions of essence within the Godhead while still wishing to 
assert that, in some sense, the Son shared in divinity through his 
generation. The meaning of öu@vunos is well brought out in or. 29. 
13-14 (pp. 92 Ё, M. 36. 89c Ё), especially p. 93. 4 ff. (92-8). The effect 
of the argument is to apply the term *God' equivocally in different 
senses. Now this is exactly what is implied by 8:coá, which means 
both ‘twofold’ and ‘ambiguous’. Cf. Arc. 8. 5 n. (Cf. also or. 41.9, M. 36. 
4c) 


Eunomius 


Much of the Cappadocian Fathers’ time was taken up with Eunomius 
and his followers, with what they taught or were believed to teach. 
Basil wrote three books Contra Eunomium (G. т. 207 fF, M. 29. 497 Ё; 
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SC 299 and 305.) Nyssen wrote extended works in defence of Basil’s 
position (Opera, ed. Jaeger, т. 2; M. 45. 244 ff), while Nazianzen 
devoted a large part of the Theological Orations to attempting to contro- 
vert what he took to be the position of Eunomius (M. 36. 124 ff.) Cf. 
Mason’s edn. and for a full discussion Norris. Texts of Eunomius are 
found in Vaggione and SC 305. The discussion in the present poem is 
comparatively slight. Full studies of Eunomius and his opponents are 
found in T. A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism (Cambridge, Mass., 
1979); M. Simonetti, La crisi ariana nel quarto secolo (Rome, 1975); and 
Hanson, Search. 


32b. &yévntos: the single v form is guaranteed by metre. The confu- 
sion with the form in double v, frequent in MSS, does not arise. 

37. йсаокос: it is true that there is here no real case to answer: no 
one asserted that God was oáp£. The Stoics held that both God and 
the soul were material, corporeal. This teaching was based on the 
view that only corporeal things could either act or be acted upon. 
тау yàp тӧ ópdw ў kai тообу абра... ёт rûv тд kıvouevov 
офийё ёоті (Placit. 4. 20. 2; Diels, Dox. 410; SVF 2. 387; cf. Plu. comm. 
notit. 30. 2, 1073E). But cáp was another matter. This is why Greg. 
can dismiss as absurd the association of oáp£ with the Father, while 
finding it necessary to argue that he is dowgaros, or. 28. 7 (pp. 31-2, 
M. 36. 338-C). (It is questionable whether in that particular context 
such an argument was called for. As Mason pointed out (p. 31. 9 n.), 
it was unlikely that Eunomius maintained any such position. But 
the point still remains that the corporeity of God could be taken 
seriously, whereas the idea that he was flesh could not). 

39. For eÙxoş used of a person cf. AP 7.27. 1 (Antip. Sid., 2 c. nc). The 
collocation of vids and á£os may suggest a side-reference to Luke 
15. 19, 21. This is he who is eternally worthy to be called the Son of 
his Father. 


40-56. The Father's divinity is not safeguarded by lowering the status of the 
Son 
40. éxinga: the sense ‘trying to find favour’ is unaffected, whether we 
read &rinpa or êri ўра (cf. Н. Il. 1. 572, 578, Od. 3. 164, S. OT 1094, 
etc.). In carmm. 2. т. 17. бо (M. 37. 12664) and 2. 2 (poem.) 1. 12 
(14534) he takes ўра as fem. sg. with an adjective in agreement. 
41. ö£og here means ‘awe’, ‘godly fear’. Classical and LXX usages 
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regularly indicate straightforward fear induced by physical danger. 
In Heb. 12. 28 our present sense is found. 
zpazíócaot Хаобосоу: cf. carm. 2. 1. 13. 212 (M. 37. 12444). 

42. Rather than Caillau's ‘generationem’ we should render т» pèv as 

‘divinity’. It is the deörns of Christ which is denied. 

ктісрата: xrioua suggests an attack upon a basic tenet of 
Arianism. Arius had held that the Son was a ктїона or тойуна; cf. 
Ath. Dion. 21 (р. 62. 13-14, M. 25. 5128) and «rıoröv in the ana- 
themata of the Nicene Creed (Symb. Nic. (325), Opitz 3. 52. 3; M. 20. 
1540c). But, despite the modifications in the theology of Eunomius, 
which encouraged him to call the Son in some sense ‘God’, it 
appears that he still retained the ‘creature’ language, apol. 17 (M. зо. 
852c f.). Greg. attributes to him this term xríoyaa in or. 29. 4 (p. 77. 
15, M. 36. 77C), asking how it can be squared with @eös. 

44. The underlying argument is: if Christ is created, he is not God; if 
not God, he is not the Son of God; therefore the Father is not 
Father and his divinity is impaired. (Cf. or. 4o. 43, M. 36. 4208 ff.) 
Behind this reasoning there lies the understanding of the word 
*Father' in Christian theology and, in particular, in the creeds. An 
earlier tendency to associate the Fatherhood of God with his func- 
tion as Creator was giving way to a close connection between the 
Fatherhood of God and the Sonship of Christ. (Cf. Kelly, Creeds, 
132 ff., esp. 134: ‘As early as the middle of the fourth century St Cyril 
of Jerusalem was explaining, in his discussion of the creed, that 
FATHER properly belonged to God in virtue of His relation to the 
Son, the very word suggesting the idea of a son to the mind’, citing 
Cyr. Н. cat. 7. 4 (M. 33. 608 ).) 

ётохет: reóyew is used of divine creation in Pi. fr. 141 Maehler, 
quoted by Clem. Al. Sir. 5 (GCS 2 (1960), 413. 16, M. 9. 142); cf. Did. 
Alex. Trin. 3. 1 (M. 39. 7844). But frequently in Classical usage the 
word denotes manufacture and ётбуёз may be here used in this 
way, as derogatory to the Eunomian position. 

45-6. There is here a side-glance at the Arian ў» тоте бтє ойк Av; cf. 
the first anathema of the Nicene Creed (Symb. Nic. (325), Opitz 3. 52. 
2; M. 20. 1540). The argument, still directed against Eunomius, is 
that no difference in degree can alter a difference in kind. If the Son 
were created, he would remain a creature even if he attained to an 
exalted and permanent place in the Father’s plans. To call him 
‘God’ would not change his original status. 

лот Env, Avtév: this reading is preferable to Caillau's аўто», 
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which is awkward and difficult to translate convincingly. It is not at 
all obvious that aUzàv may be taken as xrıoudrwv, which is what 
his tr. suggests. On the other hand, Avzóv (found in Pl. and Arist.) 
carries the argument further with its sense of ‘capable of being 
dissolved (again into nothing)’. The equation of the composite with 
that which is resolvable into parts and destructible, in contrast with 
the simplicity and indestructibility of that which is self-constituted, 
is found, e.g., in Proclus, Elements, 4o ff. 

46. The subjunctive pévņ for Caillau's optative represents a stylistic 
variation, not a change of meaning. 

47-50 introduce soteriological objections. How could man come to 
deification through the sufferings of one who was no different from 
himself? The idea of the deification of man is dealt with in Arc. 4. 
95-6 n. 

49-50. The ‘bounds’ are those of the created being (cf. above, v. 
15 n.). 

ópób0vÀov: a similar anti-Arian expression is found in or. 25. 17 
(М. 35. 1221C f): où yàp Өє65, ei yéyove, un Өєф ооутуорф» 
Bakevijs, Geóv ávéAgs, óuóBovAov тофу тд биббеоу, б каї a rijs 
Bovdcias éAevbepoi, àv yvyatus биоАоуў< 8cororeíav. Cf. also Gr. 
Nyss. or. cat. 39 (p. 159. 2-3, M. 45. 1o14). 

50. &уч Өєоїо: this gives a stronger meaning than dvrıßeoio (recte 
dvriéoto), found іп L. A state of slavery might be called ‘hostile to 
God’, cf. or. 20. 6 (M. 35. 10725), but the contrast between being a 
slave and actually being God is more forceful. 

51-3. The Father might have created the Son as the instrument for 
the further creation of man. That Christ would thus be little more 
than a means to an end is brought out by the analogy of the smith. 
He makes the hammer not for its own sake but because he needs it 
to make a wagon. 

51. Eneıto, ‘at a later point in time’, picks up v. 45. 

égyavov appears with some frequency in Arian discussions of 
the nature of the Logos, the emphasis, as Athanasius brought out, 
being on coming into existence out of nothing; cf. Ath. decr. 23. 
(p. 19. 29, M. 25. 4578). 

53. The reading followed by Caillau, G«ós, allows the assumption 
that Greg. is following the argument he is attacking by using "Apxe- 
yóvoio in a diminished sense, consonant with ópyavov. The word 
dpxéyovos is applied to Adam in Arc. 3. 37, 7. 78. Greg. would be 
saying that his opponents' argument made the Logos, as the first 
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creature, the ‘author’ or ‘producer’ of a cart. If, however, we follow 
the better attested G«ov, Greg. is inserting his own belief that the 
Logos is, in reality, the divine author of creation. 


55-77. The Incarnation does not impair the Godhead of Christ 


57. Ùreêéğato: an appropriate meaning here is that found in the 4th 

c. AD in POxy. 67. 11, ‘to submit to’. 

za8éeaow: cf. above, vv. 2 n., 48 n. If ápjyov is taken here in a 
strong sense of deliverance, we have an allusion to a common 
notion that Christ's Passion achieves for man the state of drädera, 
freedom from sinful emotion, a concomitant of deification. (Not 
infrequently we find this idea combined with that of the suffering of 
the impassible Word: cf. e.g. or. 30. 5 (p. 115. 8-9, M. 36. 1095): 
veowouevor тоф той dzaÜoós тідєош). Two passages from 
Athanasius well illustrate this play on the senses of zá8os: тд yàp 
табо$ адтоў, judy бліде ёоті, inc. et c. Ar. 5 (M. 26. 9924); aurös 
yàp evnvdpirnoev, iva Nueis Beomoımböner... rods dt máoxovras 
dvÜpdimovs, ё obs xai тайта Uzéuewev, év т) éavroU атабдєіа 
érípe xai ёоо {є, inc. 54. 3 (M. 25. 1928 Ё). 

58. Cf. below, v. 64. 

59. Greg. is bringing out what he takes to be a possible implication of 
the view that the Incarnation set limits upon the Godhead, that it 
involved Christ in sin. The argument might run: if Godhead alone is 
sinless, limitation of Godhead means limitation of sinlessness, i.e. 
the possibility of sin. 

60. &xéEeGe: dzo£éc graphically describes the supposed renunci- 
ation of Godhead as ‘stripping, scraping off, a metaphorical use 
like that of Alciphron 3. 2: àzé£ecas тў» aida тоб проофтоо. Else- 
where Greg. uses the word in its common sense of ‘polish’: carm. 2. 
1. 11. 1524 (M. 37. 11354); от. 40. 22 (М. 36. 3894), 43. 64 (5814). dré- 
eae is contrasted with xévwoas, Arc. 8. 39, where see n. To strip off 
Godhead is quite different from ‘emptying’ it of xAéos, a divine 
form of manifestation. 

61. On the structure of the line cf. Intro. IV (d). 

inte: common in Homer in a literal sense, the word is estab- 
lished in Classical Greek in a figurative sense also. Heracles in S. 
Tr. 1209 speaks of innjpa àv . . . xaxûv. The absolute use of the 
word occurs in Pi. P. 4. 270 (= ‘deliverer’), but the idea of healing is 
not lost. So here, the deliverance from табу is seen as the healing of 
a disease, In Christian literature the cognates iaoıs and (бона: are 
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to be found in figurative use at an early date. The verb occurs, e.g., 
in Hermas, vis. 1. 1. 9 of the healing of sins (cf. 1. 3. 1). But of course 
the idea may be carried back much farther. When the writer of ı Pet. 
says of Christ in 2. 24 ob тф púódwm id Onze, he is attributing to him 
the healing functions of Isa. 53. 5, the healing not precisely of sins 
but of a sinful people. iaoıs, too, is found in Hermas of the forgive- 
ness of sins (mand. 4. 1. 11, sim. 7. 4), and it is of interest to trace the 
figurative sense back to Sir. 28. 3 (kai тара xvpíov [rei (aw) and 
to find it in late Plato (Leg. 9. 862c). A good parallel is Philo, Leg. All. 
2. 20. 79. (1. 80 M., т. 96. 5 C.-W.) iacts той záBovs. As for iazpés, of 
which бутэр is an archaic equivalent, we find it applied to Christ in 
a similar sense to that considered here: Ign. Eph. 7. 2 (Bihlmeyer, 
р. 84. 25 ff; M. 5. 6498 f); cf. also Grillmeier, Christ in Christian 
Tradition, 87-8. A large number of examples of this figurative use of 
‘атрб and its cognates has been collected in J. Dziech, De Gregorio 
Nazianzeno diatribae quae dicitur alumno (Poznan, 1925), 207 ff. As well 
as listing passages from Greg. to show that it was a well-used figure 
by him, Dziech quoted extensively from other Fathers and from 
pagan writers. 

èmkúyas: perhaps erıxumrw deserves mention in PGL, as LSJ 
provide no example in the sense ‘condescend’. 

62-77. These lines are an extended illustration of the opening words 
Hv Bporós, dAAd css. 

63. л\йсттс: the connection between the Second Person of the 
Trinity and the creation of man is treated specifically in Arc. 7. 
57-77. 

соокофбоос well illustrates the way in which words take their 
colouring from the thought of those who use them. To Apollinarius 
Beds саркофброѕ (fr. тоф, Lietzmann 233) is an expression which 
supports a one-nature Christology, a view which sees Christ as 
composed to form a unity of impassible divinity and passible 
humanity (fr. 6, Lietzmann 206-7; cf. Kelly, Doctrines, 291-2). Greg., 
on the other hand, without denying the unity of the Person of Christ 
(cf. the section Christology in the introduction to the poem), sees in 
саркофброѕ a way of drawing a distinction between the divine and 
the human natures. 

Among Gregory’s predecessors in the use of the term in the sense 
‘incarnate’ are Ignatius and Clem. Alex.; Ath. in inc. etc. Ar. 8 (M. 26. 
996с) speaks of Beds саркофбро$. 

Góporoc ёктбс: the work of the Logos in the universe, his 
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providential government (Arc. 5. 35), cannot be interrupted by the 
Incarnation. The Word continues to exercise his functions ‘outside 
the body’. Greg. is thus saying something akin to what we find in a 
well-known place in Athanasius, inc. 17. 1 (M. 25. 1254): ой yàp 8% 
mrepucexAevonévos Ñv èv à apart’ 0086 év сдрат иёу jv, dAda- 
хбоє 8ё our jv ктА. 

64. xag8evucfs: for Greg.'s teaching on the Virgin, see or. 38. 13 (M. 
36. 325B f.) = 43. 62 (M. 36. 576c ЇЇ), ep. 101 (M. 37. 177c ff.). Cf. also 
от. 45. 9 (M. 36. 6330), 29. 4 (р. 78. 11-12, M. 36. 84), carmm. 1. 1. 
10. 49 (M. 37. 4684), 2. 2. 7. 172 (M. 37. 15644), together with G. Sóll, 
‘Die Mariologie der Kappadozier im Lichte der Dogmen- 
geschichte', ThQ 131 (1951), 288-319. References to the Virgin carry 
comparatively little weight in Greg.'s anti-Eunomian writings (the 
or. 29. 4 passage mentioned is little more than a side-glance). It is 
not until Greg. is engaged against Apollinarius (cf. ep. 101) that he 
puts stress in his Christology on the place of Mary. 

megiyeagos is not at variance with ой... zepixexAecouevos in 
the sentence of Athanasius quoted on v. 63. Greg. is affirming the 
voluntary self-limitation of Christ in the Incarnation (cf. Sellers, 
Two Ancient Christologies, 71), while Ath. loc. cit. is denying his 
essential restriction xar’ одоѓау. Greg.'s equivalent of the latter is 
äuerpnros (for which cf. Cyr. Jo. 1. 3 (4. 224), applied to Christ). 

65-6. Cf. Luke 2. 7, Matt. 2. 2, 9-11 and Arc. 5. 53 f., 8. 60 ff. 

: cf. P. Pi. 5. 86. The noun Swpodopia is used by Isid. 
Pel. epp. т. 18 (M. 78. 1938) of the Magi; cf. Cyr. Ps. 8: 1 (М. 69. 7574). 

67. &y@va: Origen refers to the Temptation as mpös rêv 8«áfoAov 
ayava той Kvpíov, Jo. 10. 1 (p. 171. 15, M. 14. 3084). 

Флёосҳебє: the choice lies between this otherwise unattested 
form and the regular Homeric úzepéoyeðe (Cu) which, however, 
does not here scan. The former is the more likely: Greg. might well 
have taken it for a Homeric form. But a line with an extra syllable, 
whatever his other metrical shortcomings may be, is not what one 
would expect of Greg. 

68. Cf. Matt. 4. 1-11, Luke 4. 1-13. (Mark 1. 12-13 does not have the 
threefold form). 

69. Cf. Mark 6. 30-44, 8. 1-10, Matt. 14. 13-21, 15. 32-39, Luke 9. 10- 
17, John 6. 1-14. 

Gpeupe: the Gospel narrative (John 2. 1-11) uses no word to 
describe Christ's action, saying merely that the water ‘had become’ 
(yeyevnuévov) wine. aueißw is a regular Classical word for effecting 
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a change, being, for instance, Euripides’ word for the change of 
Dionysus into mortal form (Ba. 4). 

70-1. Cf. Mark 1. 9-11, Matt. 3. 13-17, Luke 3. 21-2. He who under- 
went baptism, described in Arc. 3. 47 as кабара, is himself the 
giver of purification. 

72. Cf. Mark 4. 35-41, Matt. 8. 23-7, Luke 8. 22-5. 

73. nügerog = ‘palsied’ is found in Ap s. 54 (Diosc). PGL s.v. 1, 
points out the connection of the word with Matt. 9. 2 in Mac. Mgn. 
apocr. 2. 8 (p. 10. 5). 

75. The structure of the line is discussed in Introd. III (4). The 6os/ 
Oeós play may be compared with 6 6eós б›биєуо in CTrull. or. 
imp. (Н. 3. 1652р), aD 692. 

ügyıegeüg: cf. Heb. 2. 17, 3. 1, 5. 10, 6. 20, 7. 26, 8. 1, 9. 11. Here 
dpxcepeds directs attention to the divine function of Christ: it is as 
the divine Son that he is able to carry out the office of High Priest. 
Or. зо. 16 (p. 134. 5, M. 36. 124D) lists арҳ:єросбьт with zpoodopá 
as words concerned with 76 zácyo», i.e., the human side of Christ, 
and a similar view is set out in Cyr. Heb. 2. 17 (M. 74. 965 C-D): aurös 
yéyovev dpxtepeds катӣ тд dvÜpdmwov. Cf. Thdt. eran. 2. (4. 92, M. 
83. 128-9): ... ўтіѕ (sc. ápyiepooóvg) dvOpazors uáAMov ў Өєф 
mpoajke cf. PGL s.v. 

76. The question to whom Christ's blood is offered is raised in carm. 
1. 1. 10. 65-72 (M. 37. 4704), where the answer given is that it is an 
dvrdéAAayua to God. Christ is here said to have made a votive offer- 
ing to God. This is the meaning which dvé85«e would have had in 
Classical Greek and PGL shows that the sense continued. The verb 
is used of devoting someone or something to God's service: God is 
to use the offering. This form of expression in this line points to the 
human side of Christ, who, qua man, accomplishes nothing by the 
offering of his blood until the Father has accepted and used the 
offering in the purification of man. But looked at from the divine 
side, Christ, qua God, may be said by his sacrifice to have purified 
the whole world. 

Elsewhere Gregory is careful to guard against possible misinter- 
pretation of this language. In or. 45. 22 (M. 36. 6535) he rejects the 
idea of the transactional payment of a ransom either to the devil or 
to the Father. The Father however accepts an offering which he had 
not demanded. Yet because of the complete involvement of the 
Three Persons in the ofxovouéa, the Father himself shares in the 
very sacrifice which he accepts. (Cf. Winslow, ch. 5.) 
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777. M. Guignet remarks on a similar image in or. 43. 64 (M. 36. 5814): 
*. .. le péché, notion abstraite, devient une sorte d’être immonde 
dont Jésus s'est chargé pour le clouer avec lui sur la croix' (S. 
Grégoire de Nazianze et la rhétorique (Paris, 1911), 138). 


78-83. Conclusion 


The life, death, and resurrection of Christ all point to his divine and 
human natures. 

The strict pattern of contrasting half-lines is now broken. The 
second part of v. 78 depicts Christ's action as man, corresponding to 
the whole of v. 79, his action as God. The internal contrast is taken up 
again in v. 8o, for the last time in the poem. 


78-9. For the Descent into Hades cf. or. 29. 20 (p. 106. 2 Ё, M. 36. 
101 B-C) and carm. 1. 1. 33. 8-9, M. 37. 5144 (if it is genuine; cf. Wer- 
hahn, ‘Dubia und Spuria unter den Gedichten Gregors von 
Nazianz’, 342-3). 

èpíyðn: it is no casual encounter that is implied by this verb. 
Christ did not ‘mingle’ with the dead as, in English, observers 
‘mingle’ with a crowd. He became one of them. (For the force of 
néyvvpa cf. Arc. т. 24 n.) 

Note that the text does not specify which of the dead were raised 
by Christ and the possibility, which is supported by carm. т. 1. 35. 8- 
9 (M. 37. 5174) 


... ls 6 xe mávras 
Taprapéwv poyéovras %` аіраті Абаато Seopa, 


is that he intended to indicate that all the dead were released. But 
the authenticity of this poem is questioned (cf. Werhahn, loc. cit.). 
Moreover, the weight of tradition known to Greg. points to the view 
that Christ's Descent released the Old Testament saints and 
prophets, not that it signified the redemption of mankind in general. 
This latter view emerges in Rufinus (comm. in symb. apost. 16-17 (М. 
PL. 21. 354 ff.)) and is developed in later Latin writers. But it is the 
first understanding which is found from Irenaeus (Auer. 1. 25. 2, M. 
7.6894 Ё; 4. 42. 4. 10588 f.) to Chrysostom (in Matt. hom. 36. 3, M. 57. 
416 f.) and it is this which justifies Caillau’s addition of ‘multos’ to 
‘antea mortuos’. Additional references from Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Eusebius, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Epiphanius are given in J. N. D. 
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Kelly, Rufinus: A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed (Westminster, 
Md., and London, 1955), 128-9, cf. p. 121 and id., Creeds, 378 ff. 

80. Caillau's &xeiva cannot stand; the suggested xdxeiva saves the 
metre but does little for the sense. The well-attested ei xeiva gives 
clear sense. 

mhovros: cf. 2. Cor. 8. 9, where ‘rich’ refers to the pre-existent 
Christ. For dodpxou we may cite or. 38. 2 (M. 36. 3138) as parallel: 6 
&capxos capkovrat. 

81. The imperatival infinitive may be thought to give a stronger sense 
than the deferential optative. 

82. The preferred reading xer ... reuxeı makes an assertion of 
truth: Godhead exalts the earthly form. Caillau’s keívgv . . . reóxew 
exhorts the reader to acknowledge this. 

égucvdéa: In Homer the word is often associated with the 
glorious qualities of gods. (Cf. e.g. Л. 14. 327.) 

82-3. poogry . . . ноофФсето: though a stronger form than Phil. 2. 
7, opr . . . AaB dv, the cognate adds little to the sense. (Contrast 
this with the words found in the poem of disputed authenticity 
referred to in n. on vv. 78-9 above, carm. т. 1. 35. 7 (M. 37. 5174), 
where éxàv ўААаЁато порфуј», also used of the Incarnation, intro- 
duces the element of change.) Cf. popdiv dvópopérv in 1. 1. 11. 6 
(M. 37. 4714). 

&qOtvoc Yióc: the closing words are a summary affirmation of 
the central thought of the poem. Strong as is the emphasis on the 
humanity of Christ, it is his divinity which has been attacked and 
which calls for defence. 

@017т0$, applied to divine persons as early as the Homeric 
Hymns and Hesiod (/.Merc. 326, Th. 389, 397), came to be almost a 
stock term in the Sibylline Oracles; cf. &фб‹то$ Beds, orac. Sib. 5. 298, 
12. 132, al. Apollinarius Metaphrastes also takes it up, e.g. in met. Ps. 
(p. 42. 2 Ludwig; M. 33. 13360). Much of the importance of the word 
in this line lies in its correspondence with the prose d¢@apzos 
which formed a point of dissension in the controversy with 
Eunomius. He demanded that &фбарто$ in its absolute sense be 
reserved for the Father alone, maintaining that d¢@apoia cannot be 
shared by the Son, apol. 28 (M. зо. 868; Vaggione p. 74. 9-10). Basil 
and Nyssen both assailed this view. (Major passages are conveni- 
ently collected in PGL s.vv. ёфбарто$ B. 3 and 4фбарога A.) This 
poem throughout is adding its impetus to that anti-Eunomian 
thrust. It may also be said that áó6izos Yiös maintains a theological 
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emphasis which is found from Diognetus onwards: that the Son, 
immortal, incorruptible, while present in mortal, corruptible flesh, 
retains his àófapaía untouched; cf. Diogn. 9. 2 at one end of the 
time-scale and Leo Mag. ep. 35 (p. 41. 17, M. PL 54. 808c ff.) at the 
other. The exigencies of polemic should not figure too largely in our 
assessment. 
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Title and purpose 

The MSS’ title тєрї (той dyiov) IIveópnaros accurately describes the 
contents of vv. 1-36. The remainder of the poem, as one might expect, 
concerns itself with the relationships within the Trinity of the Three 
Persons, pointing to conclusions which were implicit in the first two 
poems but which may now be drawn explicitly, the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit being established. 

Greg.’s teaching on the Holy Spirit is discussed in books referred to 
for his Trinitarian thinking (cf. Arc. 1. 25-35a introduction). Addi- 
tional treatment, referring more specifically to the Holy Spirit apart 
from the Trinitarian question, will be found in T. Schermann, Die 
Gottheit des Heiligen Geistes nach den griechischen Vätern des vierten Jahr- 
hunderts (Freiburg i. B., 1901), 145-67; P. Galtier, Le Saint-Espriten nous 
d'après les Peres grecs (Rome, 1946), 175-80. 

Within Greg.'s works particular attention may be given to these 
passages dealing with the Holy Spirit: carm. 2. 1. 14. 33 ff. (M. 37. 
12474 f.); от 2. 38 (M. 35. 445€), 20. 10-11 (10774 Ё), 21. 33 (1121€ ff); 
31 passim (pp. 145-90; M. 36. 1338-1725), 41 passim (428474520); ep. 
102 (M. 37. 1938 Ё). 

Something of Greg.’s teaching on the Holy Spirit has already 
emerged in Arc. 1 (see notes on Arc. 1. 16-24, 35 Е). Greg. clearly took 
very seriously his role as defender of the full divinity of the Spirit. He 
does not think of himself as an innovator but rather as one who is 
privileged to make explicit teaching about the Holy Spirit which had 
been implicit in Christian doctrine from the start. He follows closely 
on the heels of Basil (cf. Galtier 175), but claims that in so doing he is 
loyal not only to a personal friend but to the intention of the Creed of 
Nicaea itself (ep. 102, M. 37. 193c). Basil’s circumspection on the 
subject of the divinity of the Holy Spirit has been often remarked. 

Thus, while Greg. continues the work of Basil, he also goes beyond 
it. The arguments of the De Spiritu Sancto make sense only on the 
assumption that the Spirit is God, but this belief is not explicitly 
stated. We may compare ep. 236. 6, where 76 Beiov, rather than the 
reading of one codex (Harl.) тд» Өєб» is surely correct. Gregory dis- 
cusses Basil's diffidence in a passage of a speech in his praise, or. 43. 
69 (M. 36. 5894 Ё), maintaining that his friend held a full doctrine of 
the divinity of the Spirit, while, to avoid the risk of being deposed by 
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heretics, allowing himself to come to an arrangement in the matter of 
overt expression (ёа›тф pév rjv oikovouíav ézézpejev, 5894). For 
Basil’s position, see Quasten, Patrology, iii. 231-3, with the biblio- 
graphy there, and Galtier 135 ff. (Cf. also Holl, Amphilochius von 
Ikonium, 158 ff.) 

The opponents of the acceptance of the Holy Spirit's full divinity 
who are attacked by Greg. are the Pneumatomachians or Mace- 
donians (cf. Kelly, Doctrines, 259-60; Quasten, Patrology, iii. 259, 
bibliography to Nyssen’s Sermo de Spiritu Sancto adversus Pneumatoma- 
chos Macedonianos) and Eunomius (cf. Arc. 2. 320-35 n.). The former 
were the object of the clauses on the Holy Spirit in the Creed of Con- 
stantinople (cf. Kelly, Creeds, 339-40, 342-4), while the latter, having 
rejected the divinity of the Son, was scarcely likely to be more favour- 
able towards that of the Spirit. Eunomius is a thoroughgoing heretic 
who is contrasted with the half-orthodox (or. 31. 24: 175. 14, M. 36. 
160c). Cf. Are. т. 35-39 n. Greg. clearly makes a distinction between 
him and the more moderate of the Pneumatomachi who, as he remarks 
in or. 41. 8 (M. 36. 4408 Ё), comes very close to acceptance of the fully 
orthodox position. The tone of the oration is conciliatory, more conci- 
liatory than that of, say, Arc. 1. 35-39 where there is a note of asperity 
as well as encouragement in Greg.'s approach to the зўшфаєіѕ. In 
addressing his congregation Greg. concentrates on the soundness of 
his hearers' beliefs on the First and Second Persons, regretting their 
failure to take the next step of professing faith in the Holy Spirit, but 
expressing confidence that they will, once the issues are clearly 
explained to them. Arc. 5, on the other hand, is much closer in spirit to 
the polemic of or. 31 where Eunomius, rather than progressive Pneu- 
matomachi, is the target. (Cf., for instance, vv. 37 ff. which contain the 
arguments used against Eunomius in cc. 10 f. of or. 31). 


1-9. The Holy Spirit is to be worshipped as God 
1. Oupé, tí önbüveiz;: Keydell, ‘Ein dogmatisches Lehrgedichr’, 315, 
compares the opening words with those of Call. Н. 4. 1-2: 
riv leprjv, û Üvné, riva xpóvov ў ror’ deae 
AAov, AmöAAwvos xovporpódov; 


But, apart from the occurrence of upé, the resemblance is not very 
marked. Callimachus is not expressing awe or reluctance as Greg. 
is in ri önßüveıs; Closer parallels for the rhetorical figure of hesi- 
tation in the face of a great theme will be found in K. Thraede, 
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“Untersuchungen zum Ursprung und zur Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Poesie IP’, JAC 5 (1962), 128-31 (‘Schwierigkeitsäuße- 
rungen’), where examples are given from Latin poetry. 

There is, however, a very close verbal parallel in Apollinarius 
Metaphrastes. Four times in his metrical version of the Psalms he 
asks vué, ri önduveıs; In his versions of met. Ps. 41.6 (p. 87. 11 Lud- 
wich; M. 33. 1369D), 41. 12 (p. 87. 27, M. 33. 13724), 42. 5 (р. 88. 12, 
M. 33. 13725) he renders the LXX iva ri wepiAumos ei, ў vy, Kai 
iva ri avvrapácces pe; as Bvpé ri Önbüveis; тї 8 pou убор ёубоу 
ópíveis; In met. Ps. 114. 7 (p. 241. 13, M. 33. 14895) une, (ónBóves 
pera оўу dvámavaw {кёсбаа; represents ézíorpedoov, ў ux pov, 
eis Tv dvázavo(v gov in LXX. It is, however, one thing to detect a 
verbal correspondence and another to determine its significance. 
We may dismiss the possibility that the two writers independently 
hit on this expression, involving as it does the unusual word 
önduvw. Three possibilities remain: (а) that Greg. borrowed the 
words from Apoll.; (6) that Apoll. borrowed the words from Greg.; 
(c) that both borrowed from a third source. 

Of an earlier source I have been able to find no trace. Should 
such a source emerge, the whole question would have to be re- 
opened. But, in the meantime, we may consider (a) and (^). We can- 
not here set out upon an examination of the complex questions of 
ascription and dating which are inseparable from any consideration 
of this version of the Psalms. Most critical scholarship regards as 
doubtful the attribution of the metaphrases to Apollinarius of 
Laodicea. Some scholars have no hesitation in dissociating him 
from this work, others (in recent years F. Scheidweiler, BZ 49 
(1956), 336-44) are prepared to defend his authorship (see Quasten, 
Patrology, iii. 380-1, and Introd., III. 58.) In favour of the view that 
Greg. provides the original which has been imitated by a later writer 
it should be observed that Arc. 3. 1 is the only one of the passages 
quoted where the words have any real point. ö78övw means ‘I delay, 
hesitate’ and this is precisely the meaning called for in the present 
passage. But ön@uveıs does not provide an obvious paraphrase of 
iva ri пєріАотоѕ ei; It may, therefore, be suggested that in the 
metaphrases @vpé ri Öußrjvers; is quoted as a formula and, unless 
some other source is proved, a formula derived from Greg. 

2. For vats as the ground of unity within the Godhead cf. n. on v. 41 
below. 
3. 6 por Өғӧс: the manuscript text is supported both by Nicetas 
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(бт. ро: Өєдѕ ойто$) and by the anonymous scholiast quoted in 
Hoeschel (p. 23: ózep éuo« Oeds tor). The traditional био{бєо> of 
the editions is an incorrect formation found nowhere else (PGL 
s.v.), and not to be justified as a metrical adjustment of öuößeov. 
Certainly, óuó8cov would give splendid sense here, claiming 
identity of Godhead for the Holy Spirit as it is claimed for the Son 
in or. 25. 17 (M. 3s. 12244). But can the words be taken as 
equivalent? There is no justification for Caillau's *pariter Deo' or 
Gallay's *Dieu également'. PGL is surely right in holding that the 
meaning cannot be pushed beyond ‘like God’, and such a meaning 
falls below the level of doctrinal demand made in the poem. In his 
speech in honour of Athanasius, Greg. had shown his awareness 
that, in Christological formulation, öpoıos language is a ‘bait to 
catch simple souls' (or. 21. 22, M. 35. 11084). (He was talking about 
Symb.CP (360), ap. Ath. syn. 30.) It is scarcely likely, therefore, that 
he should allow himself to slip into such language, with its obvious 
theological escape-clause, when he is trying to commend the full 
divinity of the Holy Spirit in precisely the same way as he was 
upholding that of the Son in the oration. Nor, it may be remarked, is 
Greg. so metrically inept as to be forced into using a word of 
dubious theological import merely because he could think of no 
other way of keeping his hexameter right. Hence only 6 pot eós, 
which states Greg.’s belief succinctly, can be considered the correct 
text. (Note that the following Ф Өєд» &yvov, together with @eöv in 
the corresponding position in the next line, would make it easy to 
explain by assimilation a change from 6 po: Өєб< to ópoíðeov.) 

The words à @eöv £yvov emphasize Gregory’s belief in the 
directness of his inspiration to proclaim true doctrine. Cf. Arc. 1. 
16-24 n. 

4. Caillau's text which reads ös in both halves of the line should be 
retained against suggestions in his note of reading «ai à or, with 
Billius, xa ûs. The masc. relative is easily assimilated to the 
following Өєб$ in the first part of the line and may well be preserved 
for balance in the second, in preference to the grammatically 
correct 6. To read ós would be to preserve the same sense but in а 
weakened form: the effect of baptism would be that man should 
become not God, but ‘as’ God. 

The real difficulty in the line is the meaning of &vavza. Caillau tr. 
‘manifeste’ and Gallay follows him with his ‘clairement’. (Billius 
does not translate at all.) But lexical investigation fails to provide 
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any direct evidence for such a meaning: &vavra means ‘opposite’. 
The only way, apart from guessing, by which one could arrive at a 
meaning ‘clearly, openly’ for Zvavra would involve some very 
dubious equations. Nicetas glosses &vavra by ávrikpvs, without, 
however, making clear the way in which he understood that word. 
For ävrıxpus may mean either ‘opposite’ or ‘openly’ (cf. LSJ s.v.). 
But it is semantically unsound to assume that the virtual equi- 
valence of the two words in the sense ‘opposite’ makes it possible to 
carry over to &vavra the ävrıxpus meaning ‘openly’. It remains, 
therefore, to ask whether the passage will yield good sense if évavra 
is taken in the attested sense ‘opposite’. Now the run of the line 
might suggest that &vavra and évOdde are contrasted. If evdade is 
taken as ‘in this world’ (a regular usage from Pindar on: cf. LSJ s.v.), 
évavra might perhaps mean ‘on the opposite side’, i.e. ‘in heaven’. I 
can find no instance of évavra in this precise sense, but it appears a 
reasonable extension of the normal meaning, especially when 
€vBäde is there to point the contrast. The Holy Spirit is God in 
heaven, the world of eternal verity, and he is God in the physical 
world, where, through baptism, he deifies believers. Greg.’s belief 
in the deification effected by the Holy Spirit in baptism is stated in 
or. 31. 28 (p. 181. 11-12, M. 36. 1654); cf. also Hipp.t theoph. 8. (p. 
262. 4 ff., M. то. 8604), together with Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, 
144. Greg.’s teaching on deification in general is discussed in Arc. 4. 
95-6 n., where references to other passages will be found. Another 
possibility might be to take &vavra in the sense of Zvavrı and supply 
тоў Өєоў to give ‘in the presence of God.’ This I find difficult. 

5. navoðevýş is not found before Patristic times, when it comes into 
use to denote aspects of divine power. PGL cites no other instance 
of the application of the word to the Holy Spirit. But there may be 
an indirect connection in Clem. str. 7. 7 (p. 33. 18 ff., M. 9. 4648). For 
close on his reference to тў zavofevei óvváne: Clement goes on: 
mveuuarırös elvat orovêdoas ba THs dop(orov @у@тту$ Tjvrat тф 
avena. It is suggested in the edn. of F. J. A. Hort and J. E. B. 
Mayor, Clement of Alexandria: Miscellanies, Book VII (London and 
New York, 1902), 226 that it is ‘best to take rvevuarı here of the 
Holy Spirit, rather than to translate "in his spirit”. (‘His’ refers to 
the true gnostic.) If this is so, there is association of ravoßevnjs with 
the Spirit, if not application of the word to him. In carm. 2. 1. 38. 10, 
M. 37. 13264 mavoßeves is addressed to Christ. 

aiodédwgov: the only other example of the word cited in the 
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lexica is from the 6th c. sc philosopher Epimenides, who applied it 
to the Eumenides (fr. 19, DK ı. 36). Whether Greg. knew this 
passage or other instances unknown to us or whether he believed 
that he was coining a new compound as, apparently, he coined 
aioAó8eppos in carm. 1.2. 15. 11 (M. 37. 7664), itis impossible to tell. 
The word admirably renders the idea of the gifts of the Spirit in т 
Cor. 12. 1 ff. and Heb. 2. 4. The variant 6Aßı6öwpov, reported by 
Caillau (it occurs in Vat. gr. 482, fo. 83), is found also in LQ. It is not 
difficult to account for the appearance of this reading in MSS. It 
represents assimilation to the text of carm. 2. 1. 38. 9-10 (M. 37. 
13264): 


aidvos repa, neyardees, öABLödwpe, 
Upi0pov’, oüpävıe, ravodevés, dala vóov . . . 


ЅАВ:бёороѕ itself is not а common word, being found in most MSS 
at E. Hipp. 749 and AP тт. 69 (Paulus Silentarius, 6th c. Ар). бизда 
first appears in this passage. It is possible that dyvijs . . . xopeins 
may include in its meaning ‘casti . . . chori (virginum), as Caillau 
suggests, but more probable that the words have reference to the 
heavenly choir, as do similar words in Arc. 8. 61. Perhaps Is. 6 may 
be in mind. 

. qepéoftov: the word goes back to the Homeric Hymns and to 
Hesiod, where it describes the life-giving forces of the earth (h. Ap. 
341, h. Cer. 450, h. Hom. 30. 9; Hes. Th. 693), and it is applied to 
various gods by Empedocles 6. 2 (РРР, p. 108; DK i. 312), A. Fr. зоо. 
7, Antipho 1; cf. also Ps.-Arist. Mu. 391^r3. Here we may suppose 
that it does duty for the Constantinopolitan Lworoısv, Symb. Nic.- 
CP (ACO 2. 1. 2. p. 80. 12; Н. 2. 2888), a word excluded by its met- 
rical intransigence. But, metrical considerations apart, it is in 
Greg.’s style to find words with pagan religious associations and to 
naturalize them in Christian use; cf. Introd., IV (a). This is a good 
example. As Dr A. Meredith has suggested to me, this is a very apt 
word to set out the range of the Holy Spirit’s gifts of physical and 
spiritual life, leading to eternal life. 

Vwi8ónkov is an expression of the equality of the Holy Spirit 
with the other Persons of the Godhead. Again, we find a coinage of 
Gregory's, used also in carm. 1. 2. 9. 148 (M. 37. 6794). It corres- 
ponds to ú%íðpovos, which Pindar had applied to the gods (N. 4. 65, 
I. 6(5). 16) and which Gregory himself uses several times of Christ, 
e.g. carm. 2. 1. 38. 10 (M. 37. 13264, above, v. 5 п.), and also of human 
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rulers, carm. 2. 1. 32. 34 (M. 37. 13034), ep. 154 (M. 37. 206c, GCS 
p. 113. 5). 

7. Again, a technical term of the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed 

is excluded by metre, for éxzopevópuevov cannot be fitted into a 

hexameter: see Symb. Nic.- CP (ACO 2. 1. 2, p. 8o. 13; H. 2. 2885). 

Greg., who elsewhere emphasizes the distinction between the Son 

and Spirit by contrasting yévvyois and Exmöpevans, or. 31. 8 

(р. 154. 10 ff, M. 36. 141A f), cf. 39. 12 (M. 36. 3488), is here 

content to use non-technical language, writing Патрббє» épxó- 

Hevov. Indeed, anyone who saw these words out of context might 

well associate them not with the Spirit but with the Son, recalling 

as they do the expression used of Jesus in John 3. 2b. He is said to 
have ‘come from’ God (£pxeodaı drê is used). In this poem, the 
difference between the way in which the Son 'comes from' the 

Father and the way in which the Spirit ‘comes from’ him is made 
clear not by distinctions in the verb but in the discussions of vv. 
37 ff. 

аётокёћғоотоу: the tone of the word is different from that found 
when it is used by Classical authors (cf. LSJ s.v.) and once in 

Nonnus, par.Jo. 19. 5 (M. 43. 9o1۸), where it indicates a certain 

arrogation of authority. Here it has very much the sense of ‘self- 

determined’ which is associated with auroxivnros; cf. Gr. Nyss. or. 
cat. 2 (p. 15. 7, M. 45. 17C). It is in this meaning that adroxéAevotos 

is found in other places in Nonnus: par.Jo. 5. 15 (M. 43. 7884), 18. 4 

(8895). Cf. v. 42 n. below. 

Aware of the open nature of épxónevov, Greg. guards against any 
confusion of the First and Second Persons by asserting the unique- 
ness of the relationship of the Son to the Father. It is this precise 
question, why the Spirit is not a second Son, which produces the 
anti-Eunomian distinction of yevvnoıs and éxzópevo:s mentioned 
in the previous note; cf. or. 31. 7-8 (pp. 153 ff, M. 36. 140c Ё), and 
below, v. 34 n. 

9. ópóboEov: in or. 42. 16 (M. 36. 476с) Greg. asserts his right to walk 
a middle path between Sabellians and Arians, beginning his 
summary of faith by claiming that the Three Persons are биообо‹@ 
тє kai бибёоѓа, and thus cutting away the Arian subordination. So 
here, the equality of the Persons is guarded. Cf. also the adverb био- 
ööfws in or. 31. 14 (p. 163. 8, M. 36. 1494) with a similar intent. 

&e15éoc: the emphasis may be not only on the stock idea that 
Godhead is ‘invisible’ but also that it is above all notions of form. 
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dveieos. 


10-23. Scripture accommodates to human weakness in treating the Spirit's 
divinity 

The alleged silence of Scripture about the divinity of the Holy Spirit is 
treated at length in or. 31. 21-30 (pp. 171-86, M. 36. 156C-1694), where 
Eunomius is addressed as the opponent to be confuted. There, as 
here, Greg. devotes himself to showing that the Holy Spirit is no £évov 
Beöv каї äypador, or. 31. 1 (p. 145. 6, M. 36. 1338). The contrast 
between what he is in his eternal being and the way in which he is 
manifested to men is fundamental and confusion must be avoided. In 
introducing the subject in or. 31. 21, Greg. claims no originality but 
says that he realizes that others have treated it before (p. 171. 1 ff, M. 
36. 156с), principally, no doubt, thinking of Athanasius Ad Serapionem 
and Basil, De spiritu sancto; cf. J. Barbel, Gregor von Nazianz: Die fünf 
theologischen Reden (Diisseldorf, 1963), 225 n. 36. 


10. ‘Inspired Law’ means OT Scripture in general; see PGL s.v. 
vóuos C 8 b. iii. For ceAiSeou cf. Arc. 1. 16 n. 

12 ff. The many evidences of the Spirit’s divinity which Greg. claims 
may be deduced from Scripture are enumerated in or. 31. 29 
(pp. 182 ff., M. 36. 1654 ff.). Here he confines himself to naming the 
conditions which make it possible to appreciate Scripture's indirect 
attestation. These are: (a) readiness of the human will; (^) personal 
reception of the Spirit; (с) mental clarity. These lines, by concen- 
trating attention on the human side of the apprehension of divine 
truth, balance the emphasis on divine initiative found in the follow- 
ing lines and in lines like Arc. 1. 36. 

M. Kertsch, Bildersprache bei Gregor von Nazianz (Graz, 1978), 12- 
13, sees in v. 12 a reference to the figure of the road or river which 
divides only to come together again further down; cf. or. 31. 1 
(р. 145. 7 Ё, M. 36. 1338). 

14. eigvoev: the figure may be a Christianized version of H. Л. 8. 21, 
where épóc depicts the drawing down of Zeus from heaven (cf. 
ovpavioto У. 11). 

15-16. Cf. the note on Arc. 1. 1-5. 

оруђу... фуйу: similar language is found in or. 43. 68 (M. 36. 
5884). Basil, Greg. says, had been unable to give plain, unequivocal 
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expression to the belief ‘the Spirit is God’, because of the personal 
dangers involved (yupvijs js тєрї 709 Пуєўџатоѕ фоупѕ). 

&gavväjs: is there here an echo of Neoplatonic thought? тд épav- 
vóv is found in Anon. in Parm. 2. 30 as the Beatific Vision. Such an 
association would add another facet to the notion of the beauty of 
the Godhead. 

16b-23 correspond, in short form, to the argument of or. 31. 26 
(рр. 178-9, M. 36. 161c ff). There three successive stages are 
spoken of: the OT, the NT, and the present age. In the first the 
Father was clearly revealed, the Son more faintly. The second made 
clear the Son but merely gave glimpses (р. 178. 6, 161C: ózé8e«£e) of 
the Spirit’s divinity. In the third stage, the Spirit dwells with men, 
giving clearer demonstration of his divinity. Then follows an 
expanded parallel to our present passage: où yap jv daóaAés, pýmw 
mis той Патрдѕ Beörmros öuoAoynBetons, тд Yidv éxbrjAus xnpór- 
reabar- nde is той Yiov mapadeyeions, тд Пуєдра тё "Ауу... 
emdopriteaBar. Cf. emibopriteoda: with äxhos (v. 18). 

Greg. is here adumbrating the view that the development of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit shows an accommodation on the part of 
God to the weakness of human understanding and that such has 
been the divine method from the start of revelation. Though it is 
primarily the evidence of Scripture which is under discussion, it is 
clear that the era of the Son's revelation, beginning in the NT, 
extended to Greg.’s own day, through slow assimilation. This is why 
the third stage has taken so long in finding recognition. 

H. E. W. Turner, in The Pattern of Christian Truth (London, 1954), 
266-7, refers to this argument in or. 31 in terms which have relev- 
ance for the present passage also. After mentioning similar treat- 
ment of the subject in Tertullian, Basil and Epiphanius, he outlines 
Greg.’s version and concludes; ‘Such caution harmonises well with 
the theological nervousness which St. Gregory displays in dealing 
with the Pneumatomachi.’ But is this quite fair to Greg.? The 
chapter to which specific reference is made (p. 267 n. 1), or. 31. 26, is 
part of a forthright attack upon Eunomius and contributes to an 
unequivocal affirmation of the divinity of the Holy Spirit. Far from 
exhibiting ‘nervousness’, Greg. is quite aggressive. His argument 
for the delayed manifestation of the full divinity of the Holy Spirit in 
no way plays down Scriptural evidence (c. 29 is full of it), but simply 
takes account of the historical fact that, while the status of the Son 
was a matter of dispute, the Church had given little thought to the 
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explicit development of that evidence into a doctrine of the Spirit’s 
divinity. Greg.’s clear distinction between the essence of the Holy 
Spirit and the mode of His manifestation allows him a consistent, 
not to say uncompromising, position. 

18. йубос ... ёлдотоу, meaning ‘burden of belief they could not 
face’, recalls John 16. 12. 

19. ápyopévown: catechumens may here be meant, as the word is 
used in Or. Cels. 3. 51 (p. 247. 9, M. 11. 9884), with the Church of 
earlier times likened to a catechumenate. Or the reference may be 
less technical, simply to any beginners or novices (cf. Caillau’s tr. 
‘tironibus’). Theodoret used the words oi dpxöpevo: to denote ‘the 
ignorant’ in a fairly general way, contrasted with oí rereAeiwuevor, 
Cant. 3. 9-10 (S. 2. 87, M. 81. 1254). Some such general sense may be 
all that is needed here; cf. also Arc. 7. 109-10 n. 

20-3. The imagery of mental illumination may be found in Classical 
authors (e.g, E. IT 1026), but the sense is greatly filled out by 
Christian writers to whom God is not merely the source of illu- 
mination but light itself. In this passage light and fire are not simply 
metaphors: God may be identified with both (cf. 32 below). Cf. 
Moreschini, ‘Luce’. The idea of God's acommodation to human 
capacity is one with which Greg. would have been familiar in his 
reading of Origen. The Alexandrian, for instance, has passages 
similar to those before us. In Cels. 6. 67 (М. 11. 1400c; GCS 2. 137. 
18 ff.) he writes: &ijvyov 8ё rvyxávov тд dÀnfwóv das Erioraraı, 
тйл pev Beicréov čara тёз pappapvyàs riv ёё dis, oÙ mapıaravros 
айтой rjv Aaumpörnra éavroU Šià rjv ёт évvmápxovoav dobéverav 
тоф фваЛиоїѕ éxeivov. Pr. 1. 2. 7 (M. 11. 1364; GCS 5. 37. 14 ff.) 
may also be compared: ‘Qui splendor fragilibus se et infirmis 
mortalium oculis placidius et lenius offerens et paulatim velut 
edocens et adsuescens claritatem luminis pati . . . capaces eos efficit 
ad suscipiendam gloriam lucis’. (On the idea of accommodation in 
general, cf. Turner, The Pattern of Christian Truth, 258 ft.). 

Kertsch, Bildersprache, 205-6 cites parallels in Gregory and points 
to Philo, Quod deus sit immutabilis (i. 284 M. = ii. 74 C.-W.). 

21. &xdnororégovo: ‘excessive’, a meaning which may be compared 
with that found іп or. 21. 23 (M. 35. 11088), immoderate’. 

22. nugWarneag: cf. LS] for the meaning ‘heated in the fire’. Here, it 
may be suspected, the word means more than ‘ardentes’ (the Caillau 
tr.), perhaps ‘cherishing with warm (beams)'. СЕ LS] s.v. Ө4Ато, 
Ш. 2. 
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23. yAukegoio q&ovc: this looks like a reminiscence of H. Od. 16. 23, 
where the words yAvxepàv óáos are addressed to Telemachus. 


24-36. Thestages of revelation 


24. npoqaívov continues the idea of light, for the word has a basic 
sense of ‘bring to light, manifest’. 

25. к\ёос: cf. Arc. 2. 9 n. 

26. The weight of the line falls on the first two words. In or. 31. 26 
(p. 178. 5, M. 36. 161c) it is duvàpórepov which points the contrast 
with the revelation of the full divinity of the Father. Here Greg. 
specifies those to whom the Son's Godhead was revealed, albeit 
‘rather obscurely’. The ‘wise’ would include Moses who received 
the Law from Christ and prophets who foretold his coming. 

A similar theme is taken up in the lines from L published by B. 
Wyss, vv. 34 ff. (cf. Textual Introd., p. xii). 

28. alyAıjevros: this is Homer’s word for Olympus (Jl. 1. 532, Od. 20. 
103). The noun aiyAy came into Christian use to describe, e.g., 
Christ's divine nature (cf. PGL s.v.). For Greg.’s use of adjective 
and noun ef. Arc. 6. 13 and 4. 64. 

dxjoreayer: Caillau’s tr. splendide promulgavit. But this does 
not fit the context which calls for a limited manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit in the second stage of revelation. LSJ gives only one reference 
for Vmaorparrw, to Philostratus, VA 2. 24, tr. ‘flash or gleam by 
reflection’. Soph. cites that passage, together with the present one of 
Gregory, tr. simply ‘gleam’. What is needed is something like ‘began 
to show gleams of or ‘showed half-hidden gleams of, as PGL sees 
by offering ‘illuminate only a little, reveal only partially’. Parallel 
senses are found in дтоАбито v. 29 and ўтодєікиош (or. 31. 26, 
р. 178. 6, M. 36. 161с). 

29. ónéXapwye: for the meaning ‘began to shine’ cf. e.g. Hdt. 1. 190. 

30-1. The limits of the second stage of revelation are here fixed: from 
the Incarnation to Pentecost. But there is clearly a certain overlap 
between the second and the third stages, in that the full recognition 
of the Son's deity takes place during the third stage and with it goes 
the gradual recognition of that Spirit, announced for those who 
could comprehend it—the Aajzpóepo« of or. 31. 26. (р. 179. 1, M. 
36. 1644)—in the teaching of Jesus, spectacularly proclaimed at 
Pentecost and slowly assimilated into the understanding of the 
Church over the centuries. 

улосоцох: cf. Acts 2. 3. 
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ойна: the use of the word to depict a sign from heaven goes back 
to Homer (e.g. Il. 13. 244) and recurs in Pindar (Р. 4. 199) and 
(?) Aeschylus (Pr. 498). 

£x y80vóc dto represents Luke's ézjp£7 (Acts 1. 9). Greg.'sisa 
vivid expression, associated as it is with vigorous action in Homer 
(e.g. Л. 6. 103, of leaping from a chariot). 

32. Behind the first part of the line lie passages like Deut. 4. 24, 9. 3, 
Heb. 12. 29. On the third passage J. Moffatt observes, ICC, Hebrews 
(Edinburgh, 1924), 223: "There is no allusion to fire as purifying; . . . 
it is (the) punitive aspect of God which is emphasised here, the 
divine fos.” This is how Greg. understands the symbolism of fire 
here. The avenging is one of the two kinds of fire of which Greg. 
writes in or. 40. 36 (M. 36. 4124). But whereas in the oration Greg. 
contrasts the avenging with the purifying fire, here the distinction is 
between punishment and illumination. It is the former contrast 
which is regularly found from Clem. Alex. onwards. He sets тб 
фрбуцоу тӯр, the fire which purifies sinful souls, over against тё 
птаџфіуо» xai Bávavaov, str. 7. 6 (р. 27. 5 ff., M. 9. 4495); cf. Hort 
and Mayor's edn., pp. 250-1 n. Here the stress falls heavily on the 
purifying, over against the purely punitive, fire and this is true in a 
number of places in Origen, e.g. princ. 2. 10. 4 ff. (pp. 177 ff, M. п. 
236c ff), Cels. 4. 13 (pp. 282-3, M. 11. 1041D fF), 5. 14-16 (pp. 15 ff, 
M. ıı. 12014 ff.). The idea that the two elements in бге to be dis- 
tinguished are the punitive and the illuminating is found in Basil, 
hex. 6. 3 (С. 1. 52^ f, M. 29. 121c f) Taking the Burning Bush 
(Exod. 3. 2) as his model, Basil holds that burning and light are in- 
separable, in human terms, but that God can hold one element of 
the complex phenomenon fire in suspense (oxoAdlovoa»): in a 
similar way God can separate in the final recompense the natural 
elements of fire, kai тд иё» dads, eis ázóAavow rois Sixaios, тд de 
Tis kaúgews óBvvopóv, rois koAalouevos бтотаҳ@ђсєовах (52А f., 
121D). 

John Climacus mentions Greg. in a passage on the heavenly fire, 
glancing at the teaching of or. 40. 36 and rendering the thought of 
the present line: тд arê yàp zip karavaliokov (Deut. 4. 24, etc.) 
каї dwrilov das óvouátera:, scal. 28 (M. 88. 11370). 

34. Cf. above, v. 8 n. Greg. presents an objection in similar language 
to his assertion that the Spirit is God and биообого» in or. 31. 10 
(р. 156. 11 Ё, M. 36. 1444 f). In the following chapter he gives the 
example of Adam, Eve and Seth. 
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36. kåvðáð’: ‘at this point also’. Greg. writes as one who can claim 
some measure of inspiration for the doctrine he teaches, corres- 
ponding to the consistency of his proclamation of the Holy Spirit's 
divinity and, thus, of the true unity of the Godhead. (Cf. Arc. 1. 16- 
24n.) 


37-43. Distinction without division in the Godhead 


37-9 uses the analogy of Eve and Seth to show that different modes of 
origin are compatible with consubstantiality. The same argument is 
set out in or. 31. I1 (pp. 158-9, M. 36. 144D ff.) and or. 39. 12 (M. 36. 
348c). Eve and Seth, though coming into being in different ways, are 
both alike human and consubstantial with Adam. So the Son and the 
Spirit, bearing the differences of yevvnoıs and éxzópevots, аге both 
alike divine and consubstantial with the Father. 


37. àoyeyóvowo: the word is applied again to Adam in Arc. 7. 78, carm. 
1.1. 18. 3 (M. 37. 4814). 

38. ўиќтоцос: Eve was composed of two elements, ‘half being the rib 
‘cut’ from Adam and half the flesh created by God around it (Gen. 2. 
21-2). Cf. rua, applied to Eve in or. 31. 11 (p. 158. 8, M. 36. 1440). 

41. xoóo8e фёооу 168° ÉveoOev: Billius and Caillau agree in their 
understanding of these words, tr. respectively *Celsius inferiusve 
locans' and ‘Aut supra statuens aut infra', and in this they are 
followed by Gallay who writes 'en mettant l'un avant ou au-dessus 
de l'autre' (p. 129; repr. Devolder 68). Dishonour is brought upon 
the Godhead by introducing the distinctions of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’. 
But there are difficulties in this view—which requires correcting 
768’ to 76 ô’, cf. Denniston, Greek Particles, 166. An assumed contrast 
between mpöoße and ëvep#ev has forced a disjunction upon this 
half-line where none exists. Now the basic meaning of трбобє (the 
poetic form of zpéo6ev) is ‘in front, before’ (of space or time). Only 
in a secondary sense does it denote priority of rank. Is it not, there- 
fore, possible to take the words simply as: ‘adducing this (thing = 
analogy) from below’? Greg. is thus warning his reader of the 
dangers of analogy (cf. vv. 54-70 below). To apply slavishly to the 
Trinity the analogy of Adam, Eve, and Seth would clearly dishonour 
it. Adam, for instance, is anterior to Eve and both are anterior to 
Seth. Such temporal distinctions are meaningless and totally mis- 
leading if applied to the Godhead. The following lines support this 
interpretation, stressing precisely those attributes of the divine 
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nature which distinguish God from man, the only epithet which 
might favour the ‘higher-lower’ distinction being óuóaezrov (v. 42); 
im dois, of course, as we shall see, implies the denial of such a dis- 
tinction. 

41b. in бос: the words recur in v. 71 below; cf. also v. 73. In Greg.’s 
terms the ground of unity of the Three Persons, that which they 
have in common, may be expressed as ducts, oUoía, or 0córzs, to 
be distinguished from the principles of differentiation, i8:6777es. It 
is dicis which takes the weight of Greg.’s answer to all heresies in 
or. 33. 16 (M. 36. 2364), where pia Besrms is amplified as: piav gúow 
€v rpıaiv id:67™maw. The peroration of or. 26 shows a similar pattern: 
pia dicis, rpeis iBióryres, eis Ocós, ó êri парти», kai dia mavrwv, 
xai èv záaw, 19 (M. 35. 1252€); cf. Eph. 4. 6. Cf. also or. 32. 21 (M. 
36. 197€), carm. 2. 1. 12. 310-11 (M. 37. 11884). The unity of the 
Persons thus depends entirely upon the very content of the word 
‘God’, upon the unvarying divine activity which dios denotes. (On 
this, see Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, 234-5. Cf. further Barbel, 
Fünf theol. Reden, 292 ff.) 

Gpergov: the use of negative terms like ápezpov and áxziarov, 
&xpovov in the following line, together with ávapxos, dvaértos (Arc. 
1. 25), dreipıros (27), ämmkros, dowuaros (Arc. 2. 16), dxeaoros, 
dvapxos, dönpıros (Ат. 4. 39), places Greg. іп a tradition which 
goes back to Plato and continues into the Middle Ages, a tradition 
which finds it so difficult to make meaningful positive statements 
about the Being of God that it concentrates on negatives as giving a 
kind of approximation. But, just as Plato has a place for positive 
affirmation when he speaks (Rep. 508E) of the Form of the Good 
(though it was left to later Platonists to make the identification with 
God), so Greg. finds positive affirmation possible in his attempt at 
definition: @eös uév оті ovoía, прото» xaAóv, carm. 1. 2. 34. 1 (M. 
37- 9454). See further Gottwald, De Gregorio Nazianzeno Platonico, 19, 
Gerlitz, Außerchristliche Einflüsse, 176—7; Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’, 
1374 ff. 

42. üxtıotov @уооуоу: to describe Godhead thus in general terms 
was straightforward enough. But Greg.’s anti-Eunomian intention 
is that the epithets be applied individually to the Son and the Spirit. 

&keVBegov: again, the word is to be specifically applied to the 
Second and Third Persons. In particular, the freedom of the Spirit 
had been a point of dispute between Basil and his opponents in 
De spiritu sancto, where Basil had resisted their attempt to apply 
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€Aeüßepos to the Spirit as indicating an intermediary state between 
that of master and servant, Spir. 51. (С. 3. 42E Ё, M. 32. 160c Ё). 
Here Greg. is maintaining the fullest possible meaning of ‘free’ (cf. 
n. on v. 7 above), with divine freedom tacitly contrasted with man's 
conditional freedom as it is described in Arc. 7. 100-1. 

èoðhóv: classical and poetic, &o#A6s may be taken to carry all the 
senses of the Biblical dya6ós as it is applied to God (cf. Arndt- 
Gingrich s.v. àya6ós). 

Ópógeztov: apparently a hapax legomenon. The reader's atten- 
tion is again drawn to the status of the Holy Spirit, as is the case 
with óuó8o£ov in v. 9. The intention of the word is similar to that of 
the expression in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed (ACO 2. 1. 
2. p. 80; H. 2. 288): тд оў» Патрї каї Yi ovvzpookvvotuevov kai 
ovvBogalöpevov. 

43. @раобураоі: duápvypa deserves a mention іп PGL, as LSJ offer 
no metaphorical use which corresponds to this application to the 
Trinity. A similar line is found in carm. 2. 2 (poem.), 4. 88 (M. 37. 
1512A): êv dos èv rpıooois duaptypaow icobéo.e. This helps to 
make clear the imagery of the present passage. The picture is not 
one of three separate lights, but rather of three ‘gleaming facets' as 
one might see light from a jewel (cf. Tryph. 71). The figure is not to 
be pressed too far: the facets of a gem merely reflect and do not 
produce light. 

xóopov £Aícoov: cf. carmm. 2. т. 42. 19 (M. 37. 13454) and 2. 2 
(poem.), 3. 5 (M. 37. 14804) for similar words, with Christ or the 
Logos as subject. éA(co« is something of a favourite word with 
Greg. in his verse; cf. e.g. carmm. т. 2. 1. 71 (M. 37. 5274), 1. 2. 14. 15 
(7564), 2. 1. 11. 1945 (11654). In the Arcana it recurs in 4. 16. Caillau's 
tr. in the present passage is ‘gubernans’, a version presumably based 
onexamples like E. IT 1145 (eMaacv 0iácovs) or Stratt. 66. 5 (Аѓо- 
оє орой). But it should be noted that the fundamental sense 
‘turning, whirling, about’ is not lost (being indeed present in 
Euripides and Strattis): it is in making the dancers or the bands of 
women ‘move round’ that the subject ‘leads’ them. The same is true 
here, where a suggested tr. is ‘keeping the universe in its whirling 
course’. 


44-53. The evidence from baptism 
Arc. 8. 87-99 offers the other major reference to baptism in the Arcana. 
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44-5. Rom. 6. 4, together with Col. 2. ı2, provides the NT idea of 

dying and rising with Christ in baptism. 

уёос: cf. Col. 3. то. 

&yeigonau: cf. auvnyepßnre, Col. 2. 12. 

лођіссотос is a forceful, not to say violent, word as used e.g. by 
Sophocles in OT 192. Here it is appropriate to describe the swift 
action of baptism which rushes a man back from death to life. 

ёс qoc: the words have a twofold meaning, contrasting the dark- 
ness of death with the light of life, but equally glancing at the 
concept of baptism as enlightenment. For the second idea, a com- 
mon one, reference may be made, e.g., to Clem. aed. т. 6 (p. 105. 20, 
M. 8. 2814), G. Nyss. олсаг. 32 (p. 122. 12, M. 45. 844), Bas. hom. 13. 1 
(2. 1135, M. 31. 424€) and in Nazianzen himself, or. 40. 1 (M. 36. 
360c) al. (Cf. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology, 158 ff.; C. Mor- 
eschini, ‘Luce’. 

46. qa£aqópov èķavéreńev is a reminiscence of 2 Pet. т. 19, xai 
фоафброѕ dvareiAn év rais kapdiaıs Judy, perhaps combined with 
a memory of Ps. 111 (112 Heb.) 4: 8 &&avereidev év oxóret às rois 
eußeoı. But фаєофброу must be taken in a way different from any 
possible for фшвфбро$ in 2 Pet; see e.g. C. Bigg, ICC (Edinburgh, 
1901), 269; J. E. B. Mayor (London, 1907), 110; Н. Windisch, HNT 
15 (1951), 90, for discussion of possibilities. For there the word 
denotes a divine, here it has a human, subject. Greg. speaks of him- 
self as a ‘bearer of light’ in a derivative way: he is one who has been 
enlightened by baptism. The word is thus in Greg.’s reinterpreta- 
tion analogous with Xptorodöpos and 8eoóópos, Ign. Eph. 9. 2 
(Bihlmeyer, р. 85. 14-15, M. 5. 6528). 

47. The connection of baptism with purification is a common one. Cf. 
references in PGL s.v. xáðapoıs A. т. Greg.’s use of the idea may be 
exemplified in passages like carm. 1. 2. 34. 200 (M. 37. 9604), orr. 38. 
16 (M. 36. 3295), 40. 8 (3684). 

оф webóconot: this is an emphatic statement, contrasting the 
writer's loyalty to his baptismal profession not simply with the 
implied infidelity of all who deny the Spirit's divinity but with the 
actual betrayal of his baptism practised by Eunomius. The charges 
against him are given by Sozomen, h.e. 6. 26 (M. 67. 1361€): daar 8é 
Twes, mpwrov тобтоу Evvopiov тоАиўаа: eionyrjoaodaı Ev шў 
Karadvoeı xprjvat ётітєАєіу jv Beiav Barrıow ... Socrates writes 
of the Eunomians: тд Bärrıoua wapexäpafav. od yàp eis rjv 
Tpidda GAA’ eis rêv той Хр‹отой Ватт ооо: Üávarov, h.e. 5. 24 
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(M. 67. 6494), while Didymus Alexandrinus, writing at much the 
same time as Greg. (Quasten, Patrology, iii. 87-8, dates his De 
Trinitate as ‘composed between 381 and 392), asserts: of бё 
Eönoviavoi pév, Šıû 76 piav xaráBvoiw moıeiodaı, Aéyovres uóvov 
eis röv Üávazov той Kupíov Barrileoßa:, Trin. 2. 15 (M. 39. 7204). 
Cf. Philostorgius, h.e. то. 4 (GCS 127. 12-16, M. 65. 585 B). A rather 
different account, however, is given by Nyssen in one of the trea- 
tises which Jerome reports that he and Nazianzen heard read out 
during the period of the Council of Constantinople, de vir. ill. 128 
(M. PL 23. 7135). In the second of his works Adversus Eunomium he 
quickly comes to the baptismal command of Matt. 28. 1o, claiming 
that the orthodox make no subtraction from, addition to, or altera- 
tion in the faith which was handed down to them from the Apostles. 
Anyone who substitutes in that baptismal formula words of his own 
is татр ıbevdovs. Nyssen goes on to specify forms of heretical tam- 
pering such as speaking not of the Son but of épyov xai ктїона kai 
тойа and ofthe Spirit as ктїона kriouaros каї &pyov Epyou, Eun. 
2 (M. 45. 4688 ff., Jaeger 1. 363. Cf. Epiphanius Haer. 76. 54 (GCS 
414. 3 fT., M. 42. 6375), where it is stated that the Eunomians baptize 
into the names of the Son and the Holy Spirit, but that they are 
explicitly designated кєкт:сиёуоѕ and ктіобёу.) But whatever the 
precise terms of the Eunomian baptismal formula, it is clear that its 
abuse by such a татђр ıbevöous might well provoke in Greg. the 
response ou peúcopar. Cf. orr. 33. 17 (M. 36. 2364 Ё), 34. 11 (2528). 

48. dtarunjgayu: for Greg.’s horror at any ‘division’ of the Godhead 
cf. Arc. 2. 25 ff. n., together with v. 35 of the same poem and v. 84 
below. 

49. The aposiopesis may be intended to recall Matt. 26. 24 xaAöv ў» 
ar «rÀ. The construction is Homeric, as Od. 20. 331 shows; cf. 
Monro, Homeric Grammar, $ 324, p. 295. It continued in Attic use as 
one of a group of expressions denoting fitness, suitability' and the 
like which dispensed with àv; cf. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 88 416, 
433. 

50. xapiopnaros ġè Aoete@v is best taken as a hendiadys, expressing 
the assurance of the gracious gift which issues from baptism. 

51-4. Caillau in his note shows some doubt about the text they print 
in v. 51, wondering whether to read öAos or öAn for óAov. But an 
understanding of the relationship between vv. 51-2a and 52b-3 
makes the printed text quite defensible. The argument is: If God 
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cleansed man in his entirety, man should worship God in his 
entirety. (The cleansing of baptism means that man is made God.) If 
man worships only part of the Godhead in baptism, only part of 
divinity is bestowed on him in baptism. 

52. Billius’ reading 7ê ô’ ävioov is found in Cu. With this text тд 
ävıcov would be equivalent to тўи амобтута, dvioorns being a 
word which Greg. employs in or. 29. 14 (p. 95. 5, M. 36. 934) to 
denote alleged inequality within the Godhead. The meaning would 
then emerge as: ‘May whatever mortal is a sinner keep inequality (in 
the Godhead) . . . (i.e., this is a doctrine fit only for sinners).’ But the 
printed text also gives good sense, with 76 cov = ‘a just recom- 
pense’. In either case the optative can be defended as good Homeric 
Greek. 

боті dûutpoş is an echo of Arc. 1. 9 (where see n.). Here the 
words are in the Callimachean position as the concluding feet of the 
verse. 

53. Greg. is suggesting that his opponent has adopted an absurd posi- 
tion. He is not considering the possibility of any partial deification 
but claiming that division of Godhead amounts to its negation and 
that the gift of deification in the name of a divided God is illusory. 

yégas here has its simplest sense of ‘gift’, ‘privilege’. 


54-70. There is no inferior grade within the Godhead 
54-9 raise the question “What is meant by saying that the Son and the 


Spirit hold “second place”? 


55. èv 8eíott Aöyoıs: John 14. 28, e.g., was regularly cited by those 
who preached the inferior status of the Son, while the ‘sending’ of 
the Spirit was held to imply his lower status. 

55-6: Өғофбооу / avdgaow: PGL cites only this passage and 
Arc. 4. 94 for the 8eco-form. This is not surprising. For how often 
were theological writers under Greg.’s constraint of avoiding a tri- 
brach? For the interpretation of the word in this context PGL offers 
two suggestions: that the word refers to the writers of Scripture, ‘or 
perh. of theologians’. The first alternative would provide a doublet 
to the preceding words: the second would take cognisance of the use 
of the actual word Setrepos by theological writers of note. The 
second is the more pointed interpretation, as 8erepos itself, as 
distinct from passages which were held to imply its meaning, is not 
used in Scripture in this connection. If Greg. were thinking of 
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Fathers who had called the Son öeurepos, he might begin with 
Justin. In 1 Apol. 13.3 (M. 6. 3484) he writes of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit as év 8evrépa xdpa and év трітр rafeı respectively. These 
words may be cleared of the suggestion of subordinationism—cf. 
the edn. of A. W. Е. Blunt (Cambridge, 1911), pp. xxii-xxiii, but the 
same cannot be said of Origen, who, in princ. 1. 3. 5 (p. 56. 3, M. 11. 
150B) and Cels. 5. 39 (p. 43. 22, M. 11. 12448), makes a subordina- 
tionist position clear by his use of 8eírepos. (For other references 
cf. GCS 5. 55 n.) But if Greg. is indeed thinking of earlier writers, it 
is not with the intention of defending or even explaining their posi- 
tion. He simply asserts as a principle that no interpretation is 
acceptable which gives to the Son and the Holy Spirit the kind of 
‘second place’ which divides the Godhead. The implication is that 
the writings alluded to are amenable to this understanding, but 
there is no attempt to prove this. On subordinationism, v. Prestige, 
God in Patristic Thought, ch. 7 and index refs. 

57. софіпс f'a&vkóAxov: the adjective, literally applied in descrip- 
tions of divine or human female figures in Classical authors, is once 
found metaphorically in Pindar, of the ‘deep-bosomed earth’ (P. 9. 
101). A shift in meaning towards a simple sense ‘deep’, in which the 
-ко\то$ element is passed over, is found in Nonnus (D. 12. 327, cf. 
40. 534, 21. 94). Greg. may be thought to have anticipated Nonnus. 
Yet, despite the association of Wisdom with the Son—e.g. or. 30. 2 
(рр. 109 ff., M. 36. 1054 ff.) — carm. т. 2. 1. 81 (M. 37. 5284) shows that 
Wisdom may still be a personified female figure. This may have 
influenced the choice of adjective here. 

58. In Pl. Rep. 511c f. occurs the expression ёт’ арў» dveA0óvres, 
meaning ‘going up to, back to, a first principle’. We have very much 
the same sense here. Wisdom goes back to an eternal source, with- 
out dividing the Godhead. 

бібау refers to the Father. Of him it is said in Arc. 2. 5: oddev env 
peyádoio Патрдѕ zápos. To the bare ävapxos by which the Father 
is designated in Arc. 1. 25 pita adds an image but no new thought. 
Greg. is striving after the same truth in or. 28. 13 (p. 43. 7, M. 36. 444) 
in calling the Father 5j 70677 airia and in or. 29. 3 (p. 77. 8, M. 36. 
778) when he speaks of him as 7ê aitov. But in all these expressions 
Greg. is trying to avoid the suggestion of inferiority of the Son and 
the Spirit which, as Cyril reported him, Eunomius held to be in- 
herent in the use of afrıos and similar words: 8eórepos стах той 
zaTpós ó viös, airov auröv čywv, thes. 9 (5'. 68c). This sums up 
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precisely what this section of the poem is concerned to deny. The 
language of ġia relating to Father and Son goes back to Or. fr. 69 in 
Jo. (p. 538. 8). Cf. Arc. 2. 31. 

59. xodvoextov: this is the only example recorded in the lexica in 
which the word, uncommon in any case, has the sense ‘worshipped 
as plural’, It recurs in v. 73. 

60. Greg. talks of the relationship of povás and zpiás in or. 29. 2 
(pp. 74 fF, M. 36. 764 Ё). Cf. especially: 8û тобто povàs dr’ dpxîs 
eis váða kıynBeica, ёур‹ rpiáBos ёотт (p. 75. 7 f., 768), where dia 
тодто follows the assertion that, though the Persons differ in 
number, they are not divided in essence. The present passage 
minimizes any inadvertent suggestion of Sabellianism which might 
be suspected in the oration. For, despite Barbel's attempt to remove 
the suspicion by different punctuation (Fünf theol. Reden, 13. n. 8), 
the substance of Mason's n. on the passage still stands, with its 
assertion that the language is perilously close to Sabellianism. (For 
the subsequent history of the influence of this section in or. 29, cf. J. 
Dräseke, BZ 15 (1906), 143 ff.) Cf. 71-93 n. 

61-70 deal with, indeed dispense with, certain Trinitarian analogies. It 
is possible that Greg.'s use of pilav in у. 58 suggested to him the 
wisdom of guarding against the misuse of analogy. For if ра were 
thought to indicate a threefold figure like Tertullian’s celebrated 
‘radix—frutex—fructus’, adv.Prax. 8 (M. PL 2. 186p ff.; CSEL 47. 
238. 19 ff.), objections would come to mind. He does not, however, 
discuss the use of fifa, but switches his attention to countering 
possible errors which might spring from the parallel figure, in Tert. 
‘fons—flumen—rivus’, in Greg. zópos—77y7j —707após. A similar 
rejection of analogy is found in or. 31. 31 ff. (p. 186. 10 ff., M. 36. 
1694 Ё), where Greg. dismisses the images of mouth—spring— 
river, sun—ray—light, and the reflection of sunlight upon a wall. 
But Greg. is prepared, on occasion, to allow himself some use of 
analogy. His likening of the Three Persons to three suns joined 
together and sharing one light, a figure produced in passing in or. 
31. 14 (p. 163. 3 Ё, M. 36. 1494), must be accounted careless. (Cf. v. 71 
below.) On the credit side is the analogy of vods—Adyos—zvevpa, 
от. 12. 1 (M. 35. 8448), 23. 11 (1161 c f.) which, though only partly 
developed in Greg., has affinities with the mental analogy put 
forward by Augustine in De Trin. 15. 17 ff. (M. PL 42. 1069 Е). 

61-2. The basic figure of outflowing water applied to the Godhead 
may be traced back to John 7. 38-9, where the Holy Spirit's coming 
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is predicted. Hippolytus indicates the relationship of Father and 
Logos by the figure of water flowing from a fountain, Noét. 11. 
(Nautin, p. 253, M. 1o. 817c). Tertullian develops the threefold 
pattern in adv.Prax. 8 (M. PL 2. 1868 ff.; CSEL 47. 237. 19 ff.). In 
the Arian disputes considerable use was made of ry in putting 
forward the orthodox answer to Arius. Athanasius, for instance, 
defends Dionysius against a charge of Arianism by showing that 
the figure of the river flowing from the spring is a perfectly accept- 
able image of consubstantiality: rêv Aóyov evar is morauov тд 
ттуђѕ kai BAaaróv drê jis каї réxvov ûrê yovéws Kai das ёк 
фотду xai Luv ёк Ces, Dion. 19 (р. бо. 15 ff., M. 25. 5088); the 
text of Dionysius’ letter, with the 77»; illustration, is given in the 
previous paragraph, ibid. 18. (p. бо. 2, M. 25. 505c). Cf. Ar. 1. 19 
(M. 26. 524). Later Basil uses the idea in his contention against 
Eunomius, Eun. 2. 25 (1. 261E, M. 6292) as does Nyssen in his 
reply to a rather naive tritheism, tres dii (M. 45. 128c); other 
references are collected in PGL s.v. туз} B 6 a. Now there can be 
little doubt that Greg. would accept this much of the figure, the 
characterization of the relationship of the Father and the Son in 
terms of source and stream. Anyone who could use fifa in this 
way (cf. v. 58 п.) could use zyx. Greg.’s misgivings begin at the 
point where the attempt is made to extend the analogy to include 
the Holy Sprit, the point reached by Tertullian long before the 
Arian dispute. Greg.’s objections, as he gives them in or. 31. 31 
(p. 186. 15-16, M. 36. 1694 f), are twofold. The instability of water 
as a medium might suggest a corresponding instability in the God- 
head. The uniformity of water as a medium does not allow a 
sufficient distinction of Persons: ödßaAuös yap xai my? xai 
morauös Ev doriw арди, Siaddpws aynuarılöneva (p. 187. 8-9, 
1695). ‘The wheel is come full circle.’ The analogy is accused, in 
the second criticism, of that very Sabellianism which Tertullian 
had intended it to combat. See E. Evans, Tertullian s Treatise Against 
Praxeas (London, 1948), 238, for discussion of Tertullian's use of 
this analogy and Augustine's criticism of it in de fide et symbolo, 17 
(M. PL до. 189-90 = CSEL 41. 18 fF). 

In detail the rejected analogy differs from Tertullian’s. The 
latter's elements are the spring, the river, the irrigation canal, while 
Greg. places the spring in the middle, fed by the underground 
passage (öpos) and leading to the river. A third variant is found in 
Athanasius, who writes: záAuw тє той Патрдѕ óvros myyńs, тоб de 
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Yiod тотацоб Aeyonévov, mivew Аєубиєба тд Ilveüna, ep.Serap. 1. 
19 (M. 26. 5730). 

63. Tatian, in his desire to show that the Logos in issuing forth from 
the Father caused no diminution in the divine economy, used the 
figure of the torch which lights another and subsequent torches 
without loss of its own light, orat. 5 (Schwartz, p. 5. 27 Е, M. 6. 
8174): фотєр yàp drê pids 8805 dvámrerai pèv торӣ TOAAG, THs de 
трфтт$ 6980s dia тђу ё афу тфу noddy dadwr ойк ёАаттойта‹ тё 
$s, oürw Kai 6 Абуоѕ троєАбфу ёк 7s тоў Патрдѕ Suvdpews ойк 
&Лоуоу тєтойүкє rûv yeyevvnköra. The same reasoning is taken up 
by Nyssen in a Trinitarian argument in favour of the equality of the 
Holy Spirit, when, using the same word as Nazianzen (Aauzás), he 
wrote: el ёё xwes oU8év zip elvai Thy тріть Aauzába, Kav ёк 
mpoAaßovons avaläuılm BAoyös, tis ý codia тоу dia Tatra rjv той 
&yíov Пьєбратоѕ á£íav abereiv doeßws vonilövrwv, ézeibrjmep 
perà Патёра xai Yiöv npıdunbn тарӣ js физ; Maced. 6 (M. 45. 
13088). This idea of transference without diminution is found in 
Numenius and Plotinus; cf. CHLGEMP 102-3 (P. Merlan). 

The form of the analogy to which Greg. objects is referred to in 
or. 30. 6 (p. 117. 11 Ё, M. 36. 1128). In a context which mentions 
Sabellians he rejects the image of a torch which is temporarily 
snatched from a pyre and then returned to it. This ‘resolving back 
into the Father’ (dvaAvévzos, т. 12) reflects the language of 
Marcellus of Ancyra. Cf. or. 25. 16 (M. 35. 12214). 

zvokaifjs: the visual effect is strengthened by this word, intro- 
ducing the picture of mourners lighting torches from a funeral-pyre. 

64. The teaching here attacked is related to that of the Aóyos mpo- 
dopixés and évdid8eros, an originally Stoic doctrine which the 
Apologists developed to explain the relationship of the pre-existent 
Christ to the Christ manifested in creation and revealed in history. 
(Cf. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, ch. 6; Kelly, Doctrines, 95 Ё; 
Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, i. 192 ff.) But, though 
проїфу and &vöodı bear a close resemblance to zpoóopixós and 
evöıdderos, the line refers to a specialized and individual inter- 
pretation, that of Marcellus of Ancyra (cf. Kelly, Doctrines, 240 Ё; 
id., Creeds, 102 ff., 108 ff.; Quasten, Patrology, iii. 197 Е). Marcellus 
envisaged the Word’s ‘going forth’ as an expansion of the Monad, 
without his becoming a second üröoraoıs. His ‘going forth’ is thus 
subject to his ‘remaining within’ the Godhead: the Suds signifies a 
temporary and reversible process. Eusebius supplies several 
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parallels for the language of which Greg. complains. For Marcellus’ 
understanding of ‘going forth’ cf. МаркєААоѕ ой Bovdera pèv 
аАтӣоѕ rêv viðv ёк той marpös yeyevvjodaı, ws vidv {фута Kai 
Офєотфта, ola 8ê Aóyov auröv anpavruóv Twos ў проотактікд» 
mpoeAbeiv той Өєой daoxet, e. th. 2. 8 (p. 106. 25 Ё, M. 24. 9138). See 
also the following lines, which are quoted from Marcellus himself, 
fr. 36 (31 Кеп.) 190. 29 Ё). ё>8об‹ piuvwv may correspond to &vöov 
pévwv in Marcell. т. 1 (p. 4. 15, M. 24. 7178): Aóyos, &v8ov uévov èv 
Hovyalovrı тф marpi évepydv ёё èv rà тўу Kriow Önpuoupyeiv, 
ópoíws ўрєтёрф èv ошто» pev jovyátovri Ev 8€ dbeyyouevors 
Evepyovvrı, unless we should read uév dv: Eusebius goes on to 
argue that this view is insufficiently distinguished from Jewish 
belief. Cf. also: Aóyov 8€ dnaw (sc. MápxeAAos) &v8ov бута èv тф 
Beğ more pèv Evepyeig Spactixy mporévar, more dt Evdov elvai èv 
айтф un évepyovra, e. th. 3. 3 (р. 157. 4 Ё, M. 24. 10015). 

65-7. These lines strongly recall or. 31. 32 (p. 188. 8 ff., M. 36. 169c): 
nappapvyjv туа ў\акђ» ro(ye просаотріттооса», kai rept- 
Tpepovoan é£ 0бйтшу кіуђаєоѕ, Tv ý ákris бтоЛаВодоа dia тоў èv 
péow dépos, elra оҳедєіса тф dvrırumw, maAuös éyévero каї mapd- 
ogos. This analogy is introduced by ‘I once heard a man suggest 
. . ^, but there is no hint of his identity. The precise point of the 
analogy is scarcely more obvious than its author. Mason (p. 188. 
8n.) is disinclined to see a direct analogy of sunbeam, water, and 
wall, though this may seem likely at first sight. "The point, however, 
appears to lie rather in the junction of unity with multiplicity (the 
number three being for the moment lost sight of) displayed in the 
vibrations of the sunbeam.’ The passage before us is even less 
amenable to the discovery of direct correspondences. Greg. uses the 
figure merely to discredit abhorrent suggestions of flux and instab- 
ility. 

There is a full discussion of the background to the imagery of this 
passage in Kertsch, Bildersprache, 210-16. Perhaps we may single 
out as of particular interest the citations of Plu. de facie in orbe lunae 
23, 936в-с and Bas. hex. 2. 7 (G. т. 198, M. 29. 454 f). See also 
Trisoglio, *La poesia della Trinità', 734. 

66. лєрітооџос: cf. Opp. H. 2. 309, together with wepırpeuovoav in 
the passage from or. 31. The variant wepiöponos (cf. app. crit.) 
represents a scribal attempt to find a common word for the rare 
mepírpouos. (Oppian and the present passage are the only lexical 
citations.) 
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Goraréovou: something of the flavour of this word may be 
caught from Plutarch's use of it to describe the ever-changing, 
unstable motion of the sea (Crass. 17). Here it admirably presents 
the fleeting glints of sunlight reflected on a wall. СЕ dorazos, v. 68. 

67. For the structure of the line, see Introd., р. 62. 

68. Gorarog: what Greg. takes to be a suitable subject of oraros is 
Фар, carm. 1. 1. 6. 9 (M. 37. 4309). Epicurus’ application of the 
word to rügn may be compared, ер. 3. 133 (p. 65 0). 

фёоооа: itis men who may be called a foujs .. yévos, carm. 1. 2. 
15.43 (M. 37. 7694). Similar expressions are found in carmm. 1. 2. 9. 
10(M. 37.6684), 1. 2. 14. 73 (M. 37.7614), or. 14- 7 (M. 35. 8650 £). CF. 
H. M. Werhahn, Еуро; Btw (Wiesbaden, 1953), 95 

69. day vole: again, language attributed to Marcellus seems 
to be in Greg’s mind, avveévae here would correspond to Marcel- 
Tos! avoreANeafau, the verb which Eusebius uses when he is report- 

1g his opponent's teaching of the ‘contraction’ which is correlative 

with the ‘expansion’ (wAarüvcodaı) of the Monad into Dyad and 

Triad, e. th, 2. 6 (p. 103. 22, М. 24. 9084), 2. (р. 108. 34,9179). 
тд #иледоу: Jurcdos is a word which would carry with it a range 

of association for the well-read. Homer finds here a word to de- 

lineate what is reliable (e.g. 7.6. 552), events that are certain to take 
place (e.g. Od. 8. 30), or things that are everlasting (II. 8. 521), and 
later writers pick up these meanings. zjczedos, therefore, is at the 
other pole from human experience in Greg. thought, as he shows 
in the couplet carm. t. 2.14.27 f, M. 37.757: 


























битвон оба бушу fos бодаро тотар 


ва 


nido ämepxöpros, дот өй 


Cf. Werhahn, loc. cit. 

70. "The idea is similar to the biblical view of spiritual sacrifice. If 
righteousness in general may be thought of as a sacrifice, as in Ps. 4. 
6 (4. 5 Heb), the extension to right thinking is an easy one. 





ашн. 





71-93. The relationship of Monad' and "Triad" 


Greg. has already, in v. 60, juxtaposed Monad and Triad in a com- 
pressed, epigrammatic way. He must now try to make good his right to 
use both terms. 
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71. When this line is compared with vv. 41 and 43, it will be seen that 
there is a change of emphasis. iy óo«s is still the ground of unity, 
but the separateness of the Three is stressed in a way which may be 
thought unhelpful: the three lights are like the three suns of or. 31. 
14 (p. 163. 3-4, M. 36. 1494), on which cf. vv. 61-70 n. There is no 
hint of how they are related, in causal terms. Is one light the source 
of the others? If so, why is the torch analogy rejected (63)? The 
impression given there is that the whole figure is unacceptable, not 
merely the suggestion of return to a single source. Cf. Norris 198-9. 

#отїоктон: this is, like &uredov (v. 69), an evocative word. Cf. 
Empedocles fr. 27 (DK i. 324), Hes. Th. 779, Call. Ар. 23, А.К. 4. 816, 
Ps. 111 (112 Heb.). 8, Luke 16. 26 for a variety of ways in which 
stability, fixity, strength, are indicated. Of later writers, Ps.- 
Manetho is like Greg. in finding a place for the word in didactic 
verse 2(1). 3, 40 Koechly). 

72-3. povàs уђоі0џос: Marcellus may again be the target of these 
words or, more generally, the Sabellianism which he was taken to 
represent. In e. th. 2. 4 (p. 102. 24-5, M. 24. 9054) = fr. 71 = 62 Rettb. 
(p. 198. 22) Eusebius quotes Marcellus as speaking of povàs . . . dôi- 
aíperos an expression to which Greg.'s words could well be taken as 
equivalent, and charges him with Sabellianism; cf. e. th. 3. 4 (p. 158. 
14, M. 24. 10048) = fr. 67 = бо Rettb. (p. 198. 2). The poetic form 
элўрїби о is found in Theoc. 25. 57, Lyc. 415, meaning ‘countless’, 

The correlation of povds and zpiás is an important one for Greg. 
to maintain, as it had been for Athanasius; cf. hom. in Mt. 11. 27 (M. 
25. 2204). In or. 29. 2 (р. 75. 7 ff.) Greg. includes the middle term 
Suds. The terms are related directly to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in language of incorporeal passionless begetting and of emission. 
For Greg. rpıäs is a word of frequent occurrence and rich associ- 
ation. Where jovds stresses the inoriginate and indivisible, тр:йс at 
once reinforces the idea of absolute unity and gives scope for the 
development of notions of the divine relationships of the Three 
Persons. Cf. Norris on or. 29. 2, pp. 133-4 n. 

noAboertog: cf. v. 59 n. 

éxéaotos: Greg., as always, is anxious to avoid the kind of divi- 
sion which makes the Second and Third Persons less God than the 
First. He is searching for a way of expressing distinction without 
division and subordination, walking the path between Sabellianism 
and Arianism, as he says in or. 34. 8 (M. 36. 2494), cf. 42. 16 (476c). 
The distinction is here made in terms of dp:8ués, not, as more 
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regularly in Greg. (cf. v. 41b n.) in terms of iöiörms. The use of 
dptOu6s may be paralleled in or. 29. 2 (p. 75. 6, M. 36. 76B): dore xav 
ариф dadepn, тў ye otcia un reuveodaı. Later Cyril was to 
distinguish in this way, e.g. in thes. 12 (5'. 1104): ó татђр Kai ó vids 
êv uév eioi катӣ óíow, ёбо è ёр арби. The principle there 
applied to the Father and the Son could be extended to the Holy 
Spirit. 

74. toroágðpa: the meaning ‘thrice numbered’, found in Orac. apud 
Luc. Alex. 11, is changed to ‘three in number’. 

75. In this line Greg. gives concise expression to the doctrine of co- 
inherence, the teaching that the whole of the Godhead is present in 
each Person. The history of this idea is traced in Prestige, God in 
Patristic Thought, 282 ff. (cf. xxxii-xxxiii). The stage at which we 
observe the doctrine in Greg. is a stage before the development of 
technical language like zepccpyo:s. Rather do we find him writing 
in or. 31. 14 (p. 163. 2-3, M. 36. 1494): GAAG аџёр:отоѕ év pepepiopé- 
уо... т} Beörms. (Cf. Hergenröther 44.) 

76-80 state the converse. If the Three Persons may be discerned in 
any one, the consideration of the Three individually must not be 
thought of as damaging the essential unity of the Godhead. Again 
Greg. is following a narrow path in his argument, this time between 
excessive emphasis on the oneness of God and a stress on the Three 
which might be taken as tritheism. He begins by treating tritheism 
as simply a species of polytheism. 

76. Cf. Arc. 1. 25. The divine nature is inexhaustibly rich, in that 
access to one Person inevitably opens up a full relationship with all 
Three. 

79. цоуокоатіцу éoU.auméa: both words may be coinages of 
Greg.’s. The lexica record no other case of povoxparia, while épi- 
Aagurís, apart from a recurrence in Arc. 8. 72, is mentioned only in 
the sth-c. Proclus (А. 4. 13). wovoxpazin stands for povapyia, the 
word Greg. uses in e.g. orr. 29. 2 (p. 75. 1, M. 36. 764), 38. 8 (M. 36. 
320B), 40. 41 (M. 36. 4175). 

80. Similarly contemptuous language is used when Greg. is dismiss- 
ingthose who hold pagan polytheistic views in carm. 1. 1.6. 5 (M. 37. 
430A): he talks of a ‘swarm’ of gods. Here, quite adeptly, Greg. is 
using emotive language suitable to Christian disparagement of 
polytheism to forestall a suggestion of Christian aberration. LSJ cite 
Oey dyopá as a proverbial expression corresponding to ‘Babel’. 

81-3 develop the argument against polytheism in a form similar to 
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that found in or. 29. 2 (p. 74. 15 fl, M. 36. 764): without a single 
principle of authority divided rule must end in anarchy and self- 
destruction. A parallel argument, for a different purpose, is outlined 
in or. 28.7 (pp. 31-2, M. 36. 330 £) Anything which is composite has 
within it the possibility of internal strife and of dissolution: avvBeas 
yàp dpyj иу: náyy ёё Biaordocws: jj 84 Accus (p.32. 1-2, 
330). This argument itself may be traced back to РІ. Phd. 788 f 

84-6. The question of tritheism. It will be noted that Greg. is here trying 
to turn an argument which had been used against him. For in or. 31. 

161.4 IL, M. 36. 1488 f) he says that he had been accused of 
; cf. Evag.Pont. ep. 8$ Bas. (M. 32. 248c); Gr. Nyss. redii, 
‘passim (М. 45. 116 11), Kelly, Doctrines, 267 fT. In the present passage 
there is no attempt at explicit defence. Greg. has ridiculed in 
general terms the notion of Christian polytheism. He now tries to 
maintain that the real tritheists are those who have introduced the 
divisive elements which he lists in vv. 84-5. 

84. yoóvog: cf. Arc. 2. 7 n, 4. 67 f. n. 

vêna: Any Arian understanding of the creaturely ignorance of 
the Son, of his failure to comprehend the Father, would constitute 
such a division in vonua. 

85. xgüxog: Arians diminished the power of the Son and the Spirit. In 
Arc 1. 34 the Son is called Патрох oßevos jè vna. 

sg: again it is the Arians whom Greg. has in mind. C the 
word of Arius quoted by Athanasius, эт. 15. 3 (Opitz 2.243. s, M. 26. 
йн): j оофа gogia їтўрёє оофой Bob белок. Marcellus had 
strongly opposed the use of йдзе: ar BouAnaıs because, as he 
said, to allow the Father's will as a condition of the Son's generation 
is to introduce priority in time and thus to favour Arianism: Eus. 
Marcell. 1. 4 (p. i9. 11 ff M. a4. 753C f) = fr. 34 = 29 Rett. (p. 198. 
15 Т), For his pains he had directed against him a sentence in the 
Ecthesis Macrastichos: see Symb.Ant. (345) ap. Ath. syn. 26. VII. (Opitz 
2.353. 22 ff, M. 26. 7320), as the framers of the creed did not accept 
the view that this terminology supported Arianism, Marcellus’ 
objections were upheld by Athanasius, who, in Ar. 3. 62 (M. 26. 
asa E), wrote against the use of nots and BocAross; cf. Kell 
reeds, б. 

Greg. believed that it was possible to employ language of will, 
the Father willing the generation of the Son, He is the ‘cause’ of 
the Son, bur only within an understanding of the coeternity of the 
Three Persons. ‘The Son is thus caused by the eternal will of the 
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Father and is indivisibly united with and equal to him. Whether 
Greg. is successful in arguing this position has been disputed, 
notably by Meijering, “The Doctrine of the will. 

86. "There can be little doubt that Caillau gives the basic meaning of 
the line in his tr. "Cum unusquisque nunquam secum ipse con- 
sentiat (ef. Billius). But it is difficult to see how auos could be tr. 
‘secum’. The simple change to aurod, however, would ease the 
difficulty. The genitive is to be taken closely with арто», on the 
analogy of a-privative adjectives like крат. 

@бйоктоу has here the early, Homeric meaning ‘without strife’ 
Later writers give it the sense "unconquerable' (cf. A. Pr. 103) or 
‘undisputed’ (cf. Plb. 1. 2. 3). The word recurs in Arc, 4.29, where, 
contrary to earlier practice, it again has short i. 

87. In writing of ‘my Trinity Greg. means at once ‘the Trinity in my 
way of understanding’ and ‘the ‘Trinity of my personal devotion’ 
For the latter cf. Trisoglio, ‘La poesia della Trinità’. 

88. ägevaros: cf. сат. 2. 1. 11. 1176 (M. 36. 11098) ns dpevorov 
spuibos, and v. 68 n. 

90-3. Greg. is here claiming a quite definitive quality for his teaching, 
a feature for which Arc. 1. 16-24 and v. 36 above have prepared the 
way. Indeed, he appears to imply that he has reached the limits of 
knowledge possible to human beings, leaving open the question 
whether even angels know more of the Trinity. This is perhaps a 
fitting point at which to recall that behind the poet there lies the 
rhetorician and to remember Н. von Campenhausen’s warning not 
to take all Greg's rhetorical flourishes too seriously (The Fathers of 
the Greek Church, IR 

90. quérom is a play on the sense of daéeoo: in v. 71 (cf. 78) above, 
here used in the Homeric sense of ‘eyes? (cf. Od. 16.15 etc). 

"The imagery is drawn from biblical language of the Holy of 

Holies. ix ттєрйуш» refers to the wings of the cherubim, as in Exod, 

25. 19 (20), where they are described as part of the ‘mercy-seat 

Eoovras of xepoußein éxreivorres тах rripuyas émávub 

oves @ vais rrtpvfw adiri trt той Aaornptov. This verse deals 

with the tabernacle, but similar language is found in the description 

of Solomon's Temple in 3 Kgds. 8. 6-7: (the ark was carried in) eis 
và була тё» уйш», ind ûs vrépuyas row yepovBei, бт rà Kepov- 

Beiv Biameragniva rais mripufw (ai riv tónov rjs кайштоб. Cf. 

ibid. 6. 26 (27), 1 Paral. 28. 18, 2 Paral. 3. 13, 5. 71. 
лет@онатоў: réraoua is here used in a sense different from any 
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found in Classical Greek, where it signified something spread or 
spreading out, like a carpet or antennae. Nor again does it have the 
meaning ‘flight’ which Greg.’s contemporary, Didymus, gives it 
when he writes of тё той vonroü deroU zerácpara, Pr. 30. 19 (M. 39. 
1641c). Here reraopa = кататётасра as it does in Or. Sib. 8. 305 
(GCS p. 161): vao? de axıo# 7ê тётаона. Nicetas saw this and 
wrote кататётаона in his paraphrase. In both Greg. and the Sibyl- 
line Oracle passage the word means the curtain which separated the 
Holy of Holies from the holy place or that which covered the 
entrance to the forecourt, the meaning of xararéraoua in biblical 
literature (cf. Arndt-Gingrich, s.v.). Greg. here intends тётасра to 
signify the veil of the innermost sanctuary as e.g. in Exod. 26. 31 ff., 
Lev. 21. 23, 24. 3 and in the NT каталётаона does. Greg. uses 
кататётасџа in this sense in or. 28. 31 (p. 69. 19-20, M. 36. 724). 

The reason for this preference for réraoua is not hard to deter- 
mine: the initial tribrach of кататётаоџа cannot be accommodated 
in a hexameter. For a recurrence of the former word see Arc. 8. 54, 
сат. 1. 1. 20. 34 (M. 37. 4904). 

The association of revelation with the mercy-seat and the 
cherubim is seen in Exod. 25. 21 (22). Greg. uses the same imagery 
in or. 28. 3 (p. 25. 1 ff, M. 36. 294). 

92-3. For a similar suggestion of the limitations of angels cf. Arc. 1. 4. 
Angels are discussed at length in Arc. 6. 


4. On the Universe 


Title and purpose 


The MSS agree on the title ITepi Kéopov or variants. Its subject is 
certainly ‘God and the created order’. The first 23 lines assert creatio ex 
nihilo against all doctrines of pre-existent matter while vv. 24-54 use 
anti-Manichaean polemic as a means of introducing Greg.’s teaching 
on the creation of man and the place of evil in the created order. The 
poem goes on to set the Creation of the world in the pattern of eternity 
(vv. 55-74), leading to the creation of the two orders of angels and men 
(vv. 75-100). 

R. Keydell, in BZ 44 (1951), 316, pointed to a certain similarity 
between vv. 1-23 and Bas. Hex. 2. 2 f. (С. 1. 138 ff., M. 29. 29c ff.) and 
between vv. 24-54 and Basil Hex. 2. 4 (G. 1. 15c ff., M. 29. 368 ff), and 
compared vv. 55-100 with passages in Greg's or. 38. 9-10 (M. 36. 
320€ ff.) = 45. 5 (6294 Ё). 

In presenting a Christian cosmology, Arc. 4 outlines an important 
aspect of Cappadocian theology. In 370 Basil had already written his 
striking homilies Jn Hexaémeron (G. 1. тА Ё, M. 29. 44 ff), linking 
philosophical argument and biblical exposition, a work which Nyssen 
followed with his De hominis opificio (Forbes 1. 102 ff., M. 44. 125 ff.) and 
Apologia in Hexaémeron (Forbes 1. 4 f., M. 44. 61 Ё). These were written 
shortly after Basil's death, the former early in 379 and the latter in the 
course of the same year (cf. J. Daniélou, ‘La chronologie des œuvres de 
Grégoire de Nysse’, Stud. Patr. 7 (= TU 92; Berlin, 1966), 159-69 at 162- 
3. Nyssen is at some pains to show that he thinks of Basil as his master 
and that his aim in writing his treatises is merely to clarify his brother's 
teaching (cf. the introduction to Лот. opif., Forbes 1. 102-6, M. 44. 
1254 f.). Nazianzen is no less impressed, as may be seen from his words 
in or. 43. 67 (M. 36. 5854): örav rjv '"E£a:juepov auroü peraxerpilwpat, 
каї бй yAwoons dépw, perà той Kriorou уона, каї yırdorw 
kríaeus Aöyovs, kai ÜavuáLo rûv kríarqv rAéov ў mpórepov, бує бу 
S:SacxdéAw xpúpevos. Perhaps it is because he assumed the work of 
Basil and Nyssen that Nazianzen himself nowhere attempts a detailed 
study of Creation following the Genesis account. It is notable that 
Greg.’s references to Creation, scattered over his writings, are very 
much of a piece with what is before us in the present poem. He 
concerns himself with the theory of creation, the idea of the world as 
... Bevaróv каї voovuévav Séars, carm. i. 2. 34. 2 (M. 37. 9464), for 
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instance, the argument from Creation to Creator, cf. 2. 2 (poem.). 7. 
67 ff. (M. 37. 11564), the relation of ó vonrös кбоџоѕ to the visible 
material universe, or. 38. 10 (M. 36. 3214 f.), the notion ofthe world as 
exhibiting harmony, or. 6. 15 (M. 35. 741B), the reason for Creation in 
the nature of God, or. 38. 9 (M. 36. 320C) = 45. 6 (629c), and like ques- 
tions. But nowhere is there a sustained appeal to Genesis to substan- 
tiate propositions rationally stated. A good part of or. 28. 5 ff. (M. 36. 
328 Ё; pp. 27 ff.) is taken up with questions similar to those raised in 
this poem. The commentary of Norris (pp. 110-31) will be found help- 
ful at a number of points. 

Of secondary literature relating to Greg.'s doctrine of creation the 
following should be consulted: G. Florovsky, “The Idea of Creation in 
Christian Philosophy’, ECQ 8/3 (1949), suppl. 53-77; A. Н. Arm- 
strong, ‘Plotinus’s Doctrine of the Infinite and its Significance for 
Christian Thought’, Domnside Review, 73/231 (1954-5), 47-58, esp. 56- 
7; E. Osborn, The Beginning of Christian Philosophy (Cambridge, 1981), 
ch. 5 ‘Cosmos and Creation’; J. F. Callahan, ‘Greek Philosophy and 
the Cappadocian Cosmology’, DOP 12 (1958), 29-57 (this deals 
specifically only with Basil and Nyssen but much of the paper has 
direct relevance for Nazianzen); Ullmann, Gregorius von Nazianz der 
Theologe, 341 ff.; Dubedout, De D. Gregorii Nazianzeni carminibus, 48 ff. 
Gottwald, De Gregorio Nazianzeno Platonico, 16 Е; Portmann, Die 
göttliche Paidagogia bei Gregor von Nazianz, 53 Ё; Ruether, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, 130 ff.; Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’, 1375, 1381. 


1-23. God created in an absolute sense, without pre-existent matter 


1. ei ê’ буғ is a Homeric formula, used here to introduce a hortatory 
subjunctive (cf. P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, ii. $404, 
рр. 274-5), introducing a new poem as Homer uses the words to 
introduce a speech in Л. 6. 376. 

3-4. The assertion of monotheism is related directly to the question 
of «riots: it had always been a strong part of the Church's answer to 
Gnostic teaching on creation, for instance. Here it is traditional 
forms of Greek philosophy with which Greg. is concerned to deal. 
His association of creation with the activity ofthe One God may be 
turned against Plato. The Timaeus discusses at some length the 
work of the ёзушоррубѕ in making the world (27c-4oD 5), but the 
intention is not monotheistic, as may be seen from 40D6-41D2. For 
here Plato mentions subsidiary gods who are to be intermediaries in 
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the creation of the буута. Though the passage dwells on the 
derived and conditional nature of their divinity (418 1-6), they are 
still gods. For explicit attribution of the world to the creative 
activity of a number of gods we may look among Greg.'s contem- 
poraries to the writings of Sallustius Philosophus. (“Не was, 
roughly speaking, a Neo-Platonist’: С. Murray, Five Stages of Greek 
Religion (Oxford, 1925), 219.) If one accepts the identification of 
this Sallustius with the friend of Julian, one may see in him a par- 
ticularly pointed example of the kind of creation teaching which 
Greg. was concerned to counter; cf. Murray, loc. cit.: ‘Sallustius 
then may be taken to represent in the most authoritative way the 
Pagan reaction of Julian's time, in its final struggle against 
Christianity.’ Discussion of the identity of Sallustius is found in 
Praechter's article in RE iA. 1960-7. He hesitates over Preller's 
view that Sallustius Philosophus is the same as the friend of Julian 
who became prefect of the East in 361, but A. D. Nock regards the 
identification as probable (Sallustius: Concerning the Gods and the 
Universe (Cambridge, 1926), pp. ci ff.) and the latest editor, G. 
Rochefort, (Saloustios: Des Dieux et du Monde (Paris, 1960), Introd., 
рр. x Ё), agrees. But even if the writer of ITepi Oev xai xóopov 
does not have official support and even if Greg. did not know his 
work (Nock finds little evidence that it was influential in its own 
day, op.cit. pp. ciii ff.), there is no doubt that it represents the kind 
of thinking about the nature of the universe which would have 
appealed to many of Greg.'s contemporaries (cf. Murray 219 ff.). 
There is thus point in contrasting with Greg.'s teaching a charac- 
teristic sentence or two from this treatise: rûv 8è Oeav of pév elow 
Eyröaqıoı, ol 8è бтєркбошо:" Eyroopious de Аёуш adrovds rois 
rêv Köouov rotoüvras Өєоўѕ: röv 8€ Umeprooniwv of ev ovalas 
тобо: Oev, oi 8è vowv, ої 8ё jvyás- (6: 1; Nock, p. то. 28 ff.). 
Now these gods are secondary; above them is the One. But both 
the secondary gods and the One are quite different from the One 
God of Greg.'s Christian monotheism, the God who created a 
world out of nothing. 

The mwuroi are Platonists in general with their eternal Forms 
and creation from pre-existent matter. Plato himself does not refer 
to Ау in the sense of ‘matter’, cf. A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on 
Plato’s ‘Timaeus’ (Oxford, 1928), 493; but Tim. зол 1-6 uses language 
which is amenable to the interpretation of pre-existent matter: 
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BovAnßeis yàp à Өєдү dyaBà иё» mävra, фАайроу 8ё uqõèv elvar xarà 
Svat», ойт 87 та» ócov jv óparóv тарала» ox sjovyiav äyov ddà 
xwoüp.evov tAnppeAds каї áráxrus, eis тёз arê ўуаує» ёк Tis dra£(as, 
Hymoduevos éxeivo roórov т@утш$ üuewov. 


Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato 's Cosmology: the ‘Timaeus’ of Plato (London, 
1937), 37, convincing in its opposition to Taylor, 79-80. Certainly 
Plato was held by Athanasius, for example, to have maintained this 
view; cf. inc. 2. 3 ff. (M. 25. тоол Ё); Ar. 2. 22. (M. 26. 1928). In the 
former passage, mentioning Plato by name, Ath. is concerned with 
what would be weakness on God's part if he had to use pre-existent, 
uncreated matter to make the universe. But Greg. sees in eternally 
pre-existent Forms an additional, and, we may think, even more 
fundamental restriction upon God's freedom of action. He would 
be subject to the indignity not only of having to work with material 
which he did not create but would be limited by the Forms in what 
he could do with it. 

Argument against the existence of pre-existent matter, coexistent 
with God, is found several times in Origen. He attacks the idea in 
princ. 1. 3. 3 (p. 50. 14 ff, M. 11. 147C ff), 2. 1. 4 (p. 110. 7 ff, M. 11. 
1858 ff.), Jo. 1. 17 (p. 22. 14, M. 14. 53), comm. in Gen. 1 (= Eus. p.e. 
7. 20 (M. 21. 654р Ё), hom. in Gen. 14. 3 (p. 124. 6 fE., M. 12. 2384 ff). 
Koetschau notes (GCS s. 51) that sometimes Origen is thinking of 
Gnostics as well as of Platonists. 

We may contrast with the line of reasoning found here in Greg. 
the argument of Aristotle against the coexistence of Forms and 
formless matter. He held that forms could not produce things, 
insisting that form and matter could not exist apart (gen. et corr. 2. 
335^9 ff.). But, whereas Greg. would see here a reason for believing 
that God created a world, the forms of which were in his mind and 
which had no other existence, a world in which form and matter 
came together at the moment of Creation, Aristotle saw here an argu- 
ment for the eternal existence of the world (see below, vv. 55-74). 

ovvävagya: Greg. uses the word here in a way similar to that 
found in Cyr. Juln. 2 (6. 544). Elsewhere he is cautious about giving 
the word meaning in a trinitarian context, refraining from its 
application even to the Son and the Holy Spirit, unless the term is 
meticulously defined in a way which gives it the kind of temporal 
reference which in no way questions the position of the Father as 
absolute dpyyj. 
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5-6. The attributes of the Platonists’ Forms, their eternal, un- 
changing qualities, are, in Greg.’s terms, applicable only to 
Godhead. Forms of this kind are illusory. The only things which 
can in any way correspond to them are direct creations of the 
mind of God. 

поофорота: the choice of ибрфоџа to denote a Form is signi- 
ficant: it is a word used by other authors—and by Greg. himself in 
сат. 2. 1. 12. 561 (M. 37. 12064) to denote visible forms or shapes. 
Its use here seems rather contemptuous, as is that of ovoía in v. 8. 

7-15. Greg. is arguing for creatio ex nihilo by denying the possibility of 
form and matter as separate entities. God created objects in which 
form and matter were inseparably combined. This argument, as is 
seen in the n. on vv. 3-4 above, goes back to Aristotle. In Metaph. 
Z 3. 1028" f., to take another instance, he maintains in the course of 
a discussion on o/cía that matter can have no separate existence, 
except by mental abstraction; cf. W. D. Ross's edn. (Oxford, 1924), 
ad loc. and pp. xciii f. 

7-8. The expression dveiSeos Аз does not occur in Plato or 
Aristotle, but is found in a passage about Aristotle in the Epitome of 
Arius Didymus (Diels, Doxo. 448. 3-4): ў uev yàp (sc. Аз) dve(8eos, 
тё бё eos dei, xai ў pèv où còpa, awpawj dé, тд è kaáza£ 
dowyparov. (Cf. Aristotle's use of de«önjs in Cael. 306^17). The words 
are found also in a passage in Damascius where he is writing about 
the Parmenides (Ruelle, ii. 425, p. 281. 13 ff): 76 un peréyov тфу 
idw ў BA ёоти ў dveiBeos. . . SAws Sè тєрї ооду б Aóyos, GAN’ 
ой тєрї oxeoews Kai neradopáv, dÀÀà тєрї náons THs dveiBéov 
Ans. Cf. also the words in the parallel sections from Plutarch and 
Stobaeus at Diels 308, together with Sallustius 17. 6 (Nock, p. 32. 
3 ff). 

Greg. is appealing to ‘common sense’ observation, rather than to 
metaphysical speculation. He considers only the side of the ques- 
tion which conflicts most directly with creatio ex nihilo. 

Origen had made distinctions which were not to Greg.'s purpose 
when he spoke (princ. 2. 1. 4 (p. 109. 22, M. 11. 1854) of matter as 
“that which underlies bodies' (quae subiecta est corporibus"), 
following in the line of Plat. Tim. 514. Much more germane to that 
purpose is the practical conclusion that matter is never actually 
found existing apart from qualities: ‘Haec tamen materia quamvis, 
ut supra diximus, secundum suam propriam rationem sine qualita- 
tibus sit, numquam tamen subsistere extra qualitates invenitur." 
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(ibid. 110. 4T, 1850). СЇ. princ 4.4.7 (p. 357. 29, M. 
Cel, 3.41 (p. 237. 10 fk, M. 11.9754 Г), 4. 57 (P: 330.7, 11244), Jo. 13. 
6t (p.293. 18 f, M. 14. sic f), together with Koetschau's n. in 
GOS s. 109. 

In the works of his fellow Cappadocians Greg. could look for. 
similar denials of the severance of form and matter. But, again, 
Greg. goes only so far in his use of the idea. Basil adumbrates (her. 
1.8(G. 1.80 ff, M. 29. 2ra ff) and Nyssen developed (hom opi. 24 
(Forbes 1. 248 ff, M. 44. 2120 ff) a notion which goes beyond 
Origen’s Platonism in advancing the view that matter might consist 
entirely of qualitative differences in a state of pure potentiality and 
without any substratum; cf. Н. von Balthasar, Présence et Pensée (Paris, 
1942), 20 ff; A. H. Armstrong, Plotinus’ Doctrine’, 54-5; id, "The 
Theory of the Non-Existence of Matter in Plotinus and in the Cap- 
padocians’, Stud. Patr. 5 (= TU Во; Berlin, 1962). Nyssen here holds 
that the withdrawal of properties causes the dissolution of the whole 
notion (Aöyos) of body and that it is their combined presence which 
produces material nature: a body cannot exist without such qual- 
ities as colour, Greg. makes no use of this more subtle reasoning, 
being content to limit himself to the straightforward denial of the 
existence of formless matter in the recognized sense. 

There remains for consideration a view which is intermediate, 
lying between the doctrine of formless, pre-existent matter and that 
of the simultaneous creation of form and matter. This is the idea 
found in Tatian, oral. 12 (p. 12, 18ff, M. 6, 829¢ IE), where two 
stages of Creation are envisaged. In the first God created formless 
‘matter which, in the second stage, he ordered to form the universe 
as we know it. Tatian could claim for this understanding of Creation 
the support of Wisd. 11. 17 (eríonca тд» xóopov ¿£ dudpdov dns) 
and could at the same time defend it against Greg. by t 
seriously the questions of vv. 7-8 and answering ‘God has’ 

дом pogi: is дор to be taken as a synonym for «ios? 
‘The two are distinguished in Pl. R. 3800, but as Ross points out 
(edn. of Metaphysics, i. 165), in Aristotle чор is often identified 
with «Bos and 7î j» efat, but means primarily sensible shape’. It 
may be suspected that «бох is here a virtual equivalent for орф 
(cf. popdipara in v. 5 above), but that it carries over some of the 
distinctive connotations of the former. lt is easier to ridicule 
immaterial орф, which, though technically representing «боз, 
has the associations of tangible ‘shape’ and the suggestions of 


дова f). 
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impermanency. Objections may be made to belief in immaterial 
«Sos, but the words do not seem to contain the same internal con- 
tradiction as is present in immaterial иорфз}. 

orgogakıyEu: the picture is of ideas ‘whirling’ in the mind as 
dust, smoke, or water might swirl (LSJ s.v. I). Cf. carm. 1. 2. 14. 15 
(M. 37. 7564). 

9. ёсорос is cited in Etymologicum Magnum 161. 140 but otherwise it is 
known only from this passage where it is metrically convenient. 

10. фо; may be taken as closely parallel in meaning to that found in 
Arc, 3. 2: ‘its own inherent nature’. But equally it could mean ‘the 
world of nature', the divinely established natural order. 

11-15. The God who combined form and matter also created them. 
The argument is that, if one is prepared to admit a divine power 
which could make a universe out of mysteriously separate elements 
of form and matter, one may as well admit that this power also 
created them, presumably on the grounds that such a unifying act 
would call for such a high degree of control over form and matter as 
to make easy belief in their creation by this same power. 

12-13. There are two related problems in these lines: the meaning of 
кбаџоѕ and the choice of reading at the beginning of v. 13. Nicetas" 
paraphrase reads: rís yàp äv xai ein кбоно$ év тф éorávai kaÜóAov 
mávra xwpis nev Tv ФА», xwpis è тд eldos; It is clear that if a 
reading is preferred which gives an active verb in v. 13, кбоно$ will 
be best taken to mean ‘order, ordering’. If a verb of intransitive or 
passive meaning is read, it will mean ‘world’. The possibilities may 
be examined in this way: 


(i) An active sense. If we take Caillau's éoraxev, we have an 
attested active verb. ёотака occurs in Cercidas (3rd c. Bc) as the 
perf. act. indic. of готуш:. On this interpretation the lines would 
mean: ‘What ordering established the universe, hitherto utterly 
fragmented?” 

(ii) An intransitive sense. (a) This could be obtained by accepting 
Caillau's understanding of his reading &oraxev as = &oryrev. (b) 
Read éordyev, the Ep. intr. perf. infin. (c) Read écráva:, the regular 
intr. perf. infin. in most forms of Greek. The translation would thus 
be: (a) ‘What world then stood, being in all ways utterly frag- 
mented?’ (6) and (c) ‘What world (was this), to stand in all ways 
utterly fragmented?” 
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Several points should be noted. (1) There is no evidence that 
Eoräxa was ever used = £ozzxa. (2) Though Cercidas may seem 
tenuous evidence for &orakev in an active sense, the form is found in 
compounds in writings including Plato, LXX, and Sextus Empir- 
icus. In his edition of Cercidas, J. U. Powell noted (Collectanea 
Alexandrina (Oxford, 1925), 203): ‘sed &oräxa et composita transitiva 
sunt, velut rods un zapeorakóras rà mopeia Tebt. Pap. i. 5,1. 196; 
better examples follow. But whether Greg. was as well informed as 
Powell may be questioned. (3) éozáuev is found four times in 
Homer, all in the same position as here, first word in the line (Z. 4. 
342, 12. 316, 15. 675, Od. 21. 261). (4) Difficilior lectio casts doubt on 
€ordvat: it looks very much as if it appeared first as a gloss on the 
epic form éozápev, especially as Nicetas uses it in his paraphrase. 

The best choice appears to lie between (i) and (ii) (b). The first 
avoids tautology, giving závra a meaning which is not simply a 
doublet of 8auzepés. But the pleonasm závra Siapzepés is good 
Homeric style (cf. Il. 16. 499). The second alternative gives Nicetas’ 
sense. I incline to the second. 

бубіҳа лбута: note the Homeric reminiscence. In Jl. 18. 511 the 
words concern the distribution of spoil at the sacking of a city. 
Greg.’s habit of reusing expressions of this sort in a totally different 
context is discussed in Introd. 

14. xegaonis: like «rioropa, the word is to be connected with 
rävrwv. Cf. the description of Zeus іп Orph. fr. 297 as mavrwv 
кєраотіјѕ. 

15. Ktiotoga: xriorwp here = ктіоттѕ, as in б ктіоттѕ ázrávro (Sir. 
24. 8), 6 mävrwv ктіоттѕ (4 Macc. 11. 5). 

16-23. God is more than a craftsman. The distinction between the 
human craftsman who has to work within the limits of the material 
to hand and the divine Creator was one which had been developed 
by Theophilus of Antioch in Autol. 2. 4 (p. 102, M. 6. 10528 Ё). 
Amongst other passages in the same vein may be mentioned Ps.- 
Justin, coh.Gr. 22 (M. 6. 2815), Iren. haer. 2. то. 2 (M. 7. 7368), Ath. 
inc. 2. 3 ff. (M. 25. 1004 ff.), decr. 11 (Opitz 2. 9. 33 ff, M. 25. 433С £). 

Kertsch, Bildersprache, 152 n. 4, points to the Stoic use of the 
figure of the potter, comparing C. W. Müller, Die Kurzdialoge der 
Appendix Platonica (Studia et testimonia antiqua 17, Munich, 1975), 


303. 
16. éAícaov: see Arc. 3. 43 n. 
18. Neither Billius nor Caillau is quite accurate, translating as if 
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ópevós were a dative. There is a difference between ‘Grant to God 
more than would be appropriate to a human mind’ and ‘Grant to 
God something more than a human mind'. 

«U.&vaoye: an advocate of the view that forms and matter are, 
like God, eternal is addressed, following the contention of 
ovvdvapxa in v. 3. The word is not cited in LSJ; PGL gives only this 
passage and or. 23. 7 (M. 35. 11604), there coupled with dıdayev- 
vnros in a Trinitarian discussion. 

19. Inert, formless matter is purely a mental concept, whereas matter, 
as it was created by God, given individual structure by activating 
forms, is part of the recognizable world. 

20. уфсато: the act of divine will is stressed; cf. Florovsky, ‘Idea of 
Creation’, 58 ff. For the form cf. the ep. vorjoaro (Н. Il. 10. 501) and 
the participle vwodpuevos (e.g. Theognis 1298). 

tà . . . éveidea: no other example of тд éveí8os is recorded in the 
lexica. 

yev£teiga is not common in earlier literature. Pindar applied it 
to Hera (N. 7. 2) and Artemidorus Daldianus (2nd c. AD) to the earth. 
For a metaphorical use we may look to Plotinus 5. 8. 4, where we 
find аАудеа . . . kai yevéreipa kai трофдѕ каї одоѓа xai podrj. 

mokixhoxos: perhaps Aristophanes’ zoAzAoxov vonua may 
have suggested the use (Th. 463). 

21-3. Unlike a painter who needs an external object to copy, God was 
able to create from the model in his own mind. 

towög . . . eldog means a plausible representation of the original. 
There is a play upon the two senses of elôos: the ‘form’ and the 
‘visible representation’ (the second frequent in Homer). 


24-54. An attack on Manichaean views 

As useful for understanding the Manichaean position may be men- 
tioned: F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge, 1925); 
A. V. W. Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism (New York, 1932); H. J. 
Polotsky, ‘Manichäismus’, RE Suppl. vi (1935), 240-71; H. C. Puech, 
Le Manichéisme, son fondateur, sa doctrine (Paris, 1949); A. Adam, Texte 
zum Manichäismus (Berlin, 1954); G. Widengren, Mani and Manichae- 
ism, ET (London, 1965); S. C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman 
Empire and in Medieval China (Manchester, 1985); H. Jonas, The Gnostic 
Religion, 2 edn. (Boston, 1963), ch. 9 and elsewhere. Cf. G. Bardy, 
‘Manichéisme’, DTC 9 (1927), 1841-1895, and 1954-7 for Patristic 
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references to Manichaeism; Quasten, Patrology, iii. 356 ff. gives full 
bibliography. 

Part ofthe earlier argument of the poem applies to the Manichees, 
though it is only now that they are mentioned by name. For it was part 
of Manichaean teaching that there were two eternal elements, God 
and matter, neither of which was created. The word dvapyos (cf. v. 4 
above) is applied by the Manichees to öAn, according to Macarius 
Aegyptius in Лот. 16. 1 (M. 34. 6138), or whoever the real author may 
be (cf. Quasten, Patrology, iii. 162 ff.). In the Manichaean system these 
two elements might also be known as Light and Darkness or Truth 
and Falsehood. It is the Light-Darkness presentation which Greg. 
here selects for attack. 

Nyssen introduces an anti-Manichaean polemic in a similar context 
in hom.opif. 23 (Forbes т. 242 ff; M. 44. 2098 Ё), when he argues 
against the coeternity of matter with God, holding that the admission 
of àóo dvapya kai dyévvyra plays directly into the hands of the 
Manichees (p. 246; 2128). Athanasius writes extensively on similar 
themes in Contra Gentes (M. 25. 4 ff.). In attacks which include in their 
objects Gnostics, Marcionites, Manichees, and followers of cosmic 
religion, he argues for a unitary control of the universe by the incor- 
poreal God who is creator out of nothing and the sustainer who holds 
together in harmony elements which would otherwise be mutually 
destructive. It is he who has placed within his providential plan 
human beings who are designed by their image likeness to the Creator 
to discern by thoughtful observation of his works some pointers to the 
nature of the Father and the Word who shares the unity of divine 
government. 


24-31 form a unit of argument (argumentum ex remotione, Focken, De 
Greg. . . . ratione, 38), designed to show that the two principles, God 
and evil Darkness, cannot coexist from all time. Cf. Bas. hex. 2. 4 ff. 
(С. 1. 15c ff., M. 29. 368 ff.) throughout this section. 

24-5 Basil attacks the Manichees in hex. 2. 4 (G. 1. 15C., M. 29. 368 ff.) 
for taking the *darkness' of Gen. 1. 2 not as a mere absence of light 
(cf. v. 43b below, with n.), but as a self-existent evil power. The same 
belief lies behind these lines and the subsequent ones. Cf. carm. 2. 1. 
11. 1173 (M. 37. 11094), where in dpyix@ oxörw Greg. disputes the 
same point. 

aos: here it is possible to tr. as ‘before’ in either a spatial or a 
temporal sense. The former would strengthen the picture of the 
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rival throned before the divine light. But the second is the more 

likely when one recalls that Basil had tried to answer the question 

‘Is darkness older than light? He seeks a solution in the suggestion 

that the darkness which was ‘upon the face of the deep’ was a with- 

drawal of original light caused by the shadow of heaven, ler. 2. 5 (G. 

178 fl, M. 29. 40c f) 

For the departure from the more usual postpositive prepositional 
use of sápos cf. S. OC 418, E. Andr. 1112, 1208, 

@ущӨооуоу: Greg. is the only writer recorded as using this 
word—orr. 21. 8 (M. 35. 10898), 42. 22 (M. 36. 4848)—or the related 
Чутёдшкок of Art. 6.44. 

Sb-31. No form of coexistence is thinkable which sets up the 
positive principle of darkness or evil alongside God. If evil were 
allowed to oppose God, he would not be God. Neither would he be 
God if he permitted an ‘arrangement’ with evil. The possibility that 
God and evil are evenly matched is dismissed because there is no 
third power to end the deadlock. If there were a conflict, the 
stronger would win. But how could this conflict, once started, be 
calmly resolved? 

Such is the structure of the argument. But the basis is found in v. 
26 in the words od yap owcr. Greg. is assuming the omnipotence 
of the Christian God, not arguing for it, and he can thus advance 
from the starting point of what is fitting for that God, In a rather 
rhetorical manner Greg. is setting up positions which the Mani- 
chees did not need to hold in order to knock them down again. The 
impression of an exhaustive survey of all the possibilities is largely 

illusory. Though the Manichees did claim parity in some respects 

between the God of Light and the power of matter, darkness, or evil 
eig. both are eternal, uncreated), there is still a vial distinction 

Darkness is not a god, not the brother of Light, ashe is in ancient 

Iranian dualism, but, in violation of strict dualism, ultimately 

inferior. There is not in the Manichacan system the everlasting 

equipoise which Gregs rpiz0s would have to resolve. The future 
triumph of Light, in Mani’s system, would be caused not by any 
external intervention, but by the completion of a process which is 
already started—the separation of the particles of Light from the 
material prison in which, in the present age, they are held, A Mani- 
chee could reply to v. 28 that the victory would, indeed, go to the 
stronger, but the time is not yet. Cf. Burkitt 64; Polotsky, RE Suppl. 
vi. 245 ft; Widengren 43 ff, and Lieu 5-24, 
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27. There is no reason for the change suggested by Caillau's n. from 
ov to бе. This would produce not a sentence but a group of words 
without a main vcrb. The text printed is amenable to Caillau's tr. 

cing a direct parallel with уу. 25-6 ei Beas jer, / 

ой axéros, he understands jev with окто, The meaning is thus: 

"If darkness really existed, you do not know God (ie. there is no 

God for you to know; ‘Deus evanescit’), The same text may equally 

well be repunctuated to read: ei oxdros, où Geóv, olas. This 

presents the same absolute choice in a different way: ‘If you know 

(acknowledge) darkness, you do not know God.” 
коору: there is play on two senses of the word: e.g. ium. 2. 1 

13. 182-3 (M. 37. 12414). Agreement is ‘unbecoming’ (cf. oò 

доке v. 26), But such agreement with evil would be a denial of the 

order of the universe: the result would be a wöguos dxoouos. For 

7.123; AP. 9. 323. 3 (Antip. Sid); Nonnus. 























D.6. 371, al. 

. This surprising end to the conflict would come about only on 
the assumption of Greg's hypothetical mediator, Mani did not 
teach that the conflict would end without trace and be forgotten, In 
the final dispensation, the powers of darkness will not simply dis- 
appear. Though they will be ‘confined within their own original 
domain’ (Burkitt б), incapable of returning to their attack upon the 
‘world of light, they will still remain in existence to represent the 
second principle; cf. Widengren 68-9. The form éyeipas (ep. aor.) 
is paralleled in H. Od. 15. 44. 

32-50. Opposition to Mani views on the nature of Man and th Fall. 

The poem now changes direction. Instead of continuing to dis- 
cuss cosmology, Greg. follows up the Manichacan teaching on the 
related subject of man’s involvement in the created order. Accord- 
ing to Mani, Adam came into being at the end of a complicated 
mythological process as a creature in whom the King of Darkness 
had imprisoned a number of light particles. The initiative in man's 
creation belongs to the King of Darkness: man is not created in the 
image of God, by God. Only in a secondary sense can man be 
thought of as created in God's image, inasmuch as he was made like 
the Divine Messenger who, in turn, had been created by the King of 
Light. Manichacan teaching did not concer itself with the nature 
of man in the terms in which Greg. would want to describe it. For 
him ‘man’ represents a recognizable unit, a composite being about 
‘whom statement can be made. Mani did not take the idea of ‘man’ 
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seriously, regarding him, in Burkit's words as ‘essentially a 
fortuitous conglomeration', merely ‘a particle of Light enclosed in 
an alien and irredeemable envelope’ (p. 39). 

32. ux Kai ӧёшас: Greg. here places himself in a long line of 
traditional writing on anthropology. As К. A. Norris Jr. writes, ‘It is 
the initial commonplace of all Greek anthropology that man, as a 
living being (Соор), is a composite, being made up of two parts, a 
body and a soul', Manhood and Christ: A Study in the Christology of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Oxford, 1963), 21. Many examples might be 
cited from Greek philosophers to illustrate this 8ó£a, e.g., Pl. Phd. 
70Aal., Plot. 1. 1. 3. In taking this as his starting point Greg. is 
attempting to place Manichaean teaching in the wrong, not only 
from the viewpoint of Christian theology, but equally of Greek 
philosophy. 

It is important to limit the scope of Greg.'s statement of the 
bipartite nature of man. What is here intended is opposition to the 
Manichaean depreciation of the human body and the disappear- 
ance of man as an identifiable entity, not a contribution to the ques- 
tion whether man is best described in bipartite or tripartite terms. 
In the anti-Apollinarian polemic of carm. 1. 1. 10 Greg. adopts a 
threefold division of man: Yuxrj, vous, софра (v. 3, M. 37. 4654). 
This need not be thought of as an inconsistency on Greg.'s part, but 
rather as a restatement of the nature of the non-bodily part of man 
to answer a different set of questions (cf. R. A. Norris 57 ff.). Greg.'s 
understanding of the question is discussed in Winslow, Dynamics, 
chs. 3-4; Althaus, Heilslehre, esp. 22-32, 51-60, 87-9, 96-100, and 
207-10; Ruether, Gregory, 130-6; Ellverson, The Dual Nature of Man. 

блооофЕ: Billius’ tr. clearly takes this as a Manichaean expres- 
sion, no less part of their 'fiction' than the root of darkness. 
Certainly droppw£ looks an admirable word for a ‘particle’ of light 
in the Manichaean scheme. Caillau, on the other hand, leaves it 
open to us to accept the description of the soul as Greg.'s own and 
to take only words about the body as Manichaean. In favour of the 
second view is Greg.'s willingness to use dropp@£ to characterize 
the Spirit breathed into man at his creation (Arc. 7. 73). But the 
combination of dzoppá£ with dwrös dzetpecioro so much suggests 
the Manichaean terminology that it is difficult to believe that Greg. 
used it approvingly. 

33. The Manichees spoke of the two primary elements as two ‘roots’ 
of Light and Darkness. 
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34. xoAÀóv ünöngoßev looks like meiosis for ‘directly opposite’. 
Greg. is claiming that Manichaean teaching about soul and body 
makes them so completely antithetical that no such unity as man 
could be produced from them. 

35. Evvî) güoıg: what is meant by this expression may be judged from 
the speech put into the mouth of the Logos in Arc. 7. The creation of 
man is envisaged thus: 


£vvàv 5° äudorepwber ёрої yévos edade ттёал, 
Üvnràv т’ adavdrwv re vońpova фота peonys, ктА. (Arc. 7. 65-6) 


Man is not a battle-ground but a meeting-ground. (Cf. the discus- 
sion in Arc. 7. 65 ff. n.) He has affinities both with the world of 
physical creation and with the heavenly world. 

35b ff. Greg. is not denying the possibility of conflict between the 
elements of man's composition. The way in which, in a number of 
his poems—z. 1. 22 (M. 37. 12814 f.) is a good example—he writes, at 
times almost despairingly, about the conflict which results from the 
‘binding’ of the soul to the flesh, makes this quite clear. One may say 
that emotionally Greg. never came to terms with the intellectual 
position he maintained on the unity of body and soul. But he still 
upheld that position. Here he is disputing the Manichaean view of 
an unending (cf. ёитєдоѕ) unrelenting struggle between the two 
elements, a struggle incapable of resolution. The stress falls upon 
тАєктз]. The elements of which man is formed are capable of being 
‘interwoven’, an impossibility if they were basically inimical. 

39b-54 return to the opening theme of the One God as the only 
ultimate principle. As evil is not a positive principle, the Fall must 
be explained as rejection of good. 

39 picks up and amplifies the opening words of v. 3, claiming for God 
the title of ‘Light’ wrested from the Manichees. 

“önertos: on the quantity of the ı and the possible meanings, cf. 
Arc. 3. 86 n. The most likely meaning here is ‘beyond the reach of 
strife' (such as would arise from the Manichaean darkness). 

40. блу: Greg. is better evidence for the application of drAovs to 
angels than Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita, cited by PGL s.v. A. 2. a. The 
other passage mentioned there is of interest here, coming as it does 
from a context in which Evagrius Ponticus is discussing the applic- 
ability of the word to angels. An angel, he argues, is not simple in 
the way in which God is. For an angel is a compound of essence and 
holiness, as man is compound (ёк oóiazos xai уоҳўѕ ouveorws), 
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ер. 2 (M. 32. 2485 ff.). This argument is a curious one, but its object 
is clear enough—to establish a distinction between God and the 
angels. Greg. is no less well aware of the need to make this distinc- 
tion. Elsewhere we shall see how he can draw a line which places 
man with the angels on one side and God alone on the other (cf. Arc. 
4. 89-92 n.). But here, Greg. is able to point an understandable con- 
trast between God and the angels on the one side and man on the 
other, by using the distinction of ‘simple’ and *composite'. For 
amAovs of angels, cf. Arc. 6. 17. 

TÀ£KtÓv: the word is now put in perspective. хАєктї фйо is a 
step above the Manichaean view of man, but well below the status of 
pure intelligence. Cf. v. 92. 

iwiBeóvvov: PGL cites this passage as the first appearance of the 
word. Soph. cites also carm. 2. 2 (epigr.), 17. 1 (M. 38. 914). Greg.’s 
liking for у: -сотроипіѕ may be seen from the occurrence in PGL 
of g of them to be found in his verse. Cf. v. 51 n. 

41-3a. The 'dark' element in man was not there from the start, but 
came as a negative quality. 

42. &ormkvie: cf. Billius’ n. ‘Hoc est, vel per se existens natura, vel a 
Deo procreata." 

megiyoagos: cf. Arc. 2. 64 n. 'Circumscribed' here indicates not 
the limitations of darkness, but the supposition that it had by right a 
fixed territory, as it were. 

43b-6. Evil is not an eternal principle, as embodied in the Mani- 
chaean darkness which was said to be in existence before the world. 
It is to be traced to a point in history, the breaking of God's 
command. Cf. or. 40. 45 (M. 36. 4244): mioreve, ur) oUoíav civat twa 
той какой, pire Baoıdeiav, ў ávapxov, ў map’ &aurjs Umooräcav, ў 
mapa тоё Өєой yevonevmv, AAN’ sjuérepov Epyov elvat тобто Kai той 
movnpoü ... Gr. Nyss. argues for the same point in or.cat. 6 (p. 33. 
46, M. 45. 28c), as does Basil in hex. 2. 4-5 (С. т. 16c ff., M. 29. 
37¢ ff). 

The idea that darkness is no more than absence of light had a 
long history in antiquity. Aristotle propounded it in Col. 791*2: 7ê 
окбто$ où yppa dÀÀà arépnots ori фотбѕ. Cf. An. 418°18. А 
number of later examples of the same thought were collected by 
J. E. B. Mayor, Journal of Philology, 28/56 (1903), 289 ff., taking his 
title from Paradise Regained, 4. 400: ‘Privation mere of light and 
absent day.’ Mention may be made of a few instances. Synesius used 
the idea without drawing from it any moral implication in Са. 11 
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(T. 211. 18 ff, M. 66. 1188с): ок:й 82 ойёёу &repóv &avw ў axóros- 
éxatépw yàp rv dvondrwv фотдѕ dmovoia onaiverar. 

Augustine commonly refers to this view, e.g. contra ep. Man. 30. 33 
(M. PL 42. 195; CSEL 25. 230. 21 Ё): ‘quamquam tenebrae non sunt 
corporeae: totumque hoc nomen lucis absentia est; sicut nuditas 
carere vestitu .. " and de nat. boni contra Man. 15 (M. PL 42. 556; 
CSEL 25. 861. 15-16). Here Augustine had the same anti- 
Manichaean reasons as Greg. for discounting the notion of dark- 
ness as a positive quality. Cf. further conf. 12. 3 (M. PL 32. 827; 
CSEL 33. 311. 19-20), civ. Dei 11. 10. 2 (M. PL 41. 326; CSEL 40/1. 
527. 26 ff; CCSL 48. 331. бо ff.), contra sec. Iul. resp. imperf. op. s. 44 (M. 
PL 45. 1480-1). 

We may notice that Greg., in preparing the way for the introduc- 
tion of the Fall, does not use his analogy in such abstract terms as 
became common. Plotinus, for example, defined evil in these terms: 
Gus 8è rê kakóv EAeubıv тоб dyabow Geréov (3. 2. 5). Again, 
Augustine may be cited: ‘cum omnino natura nulla sit malum, 
nomenque hoc non sit nisi privationis boni’, civ. Dei 11. 22 (M. PL 41. 
335; CSEL 40/1. 543. 15 Ё; CCSL 48. p. 341. 22 f); ‘non est ergo 
malum nisi privatio boni’, contra advers. leg. et proph. 1. 5. 7 (M. PL 42. 
607); cf. further conf. 3. 7. 12 (M. PL 32. 688; CSEL 33. 53. 23 ff.), 
enchir. 11 (M. 40. 236). Sallustius shares this view, De dis. 12. 1 (Nock 
p. 22. 14 ff.). As the gods are good, evil is to be thought of as absence 
of good, as darkness is absence of light. Greg. does not follow out 
exactly the 'privatio' notion which would parallel the light-darkness 
analogy, but points not to the consideration of the essence of evil so 
much as to its appearance as a historical phenomenon. Basil treats 
the idea in hex. 2. 4 (G. 1. 168-c, M. 29. 37C-n) and 5 (170-184, 415). 

45. ğvw: not ‘australes ad auras’, (Billius), which would be като, but 
‘north’ (cf. Hdt. т. 143. 2; Pl. А. 435E): ‘the sun’s course brings in the 
north the icy winter’; cf. Nicetas: 6 Atos zpós rûs xeusepwás Tov 
aro ӧрбиоу dveA(aacv. There is a touch of artistry in the implica- 
tion, rather than the outright assertion, that it is the disappearance 
of the sun on its winter journey which brings winter. 

yeipa. pouKtév is exactly Ovid's ‘hiems . . . horrida" (M. 15. 212). 

46b-50. Lucifer's fall and subsequent hatred of mankind. Cf. Arc. 6. 
56-99. 

47. As Caillau's n. points out, js ózepozA(go: is a reminiscence of H. 
Il. 1. 205, where the words are spoken by Achilles against Agamem- 
non. 
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49. For Adam’s ‘tasting’ of evil, cf. Arc. 7. 114. The metaphorical use 
of yeúopa is common from Homer on, but it is particularly appro- 
priate to Adam who ‘tasted’ (experienced) evil in tasting the for- 
bidden fruit. 

будоофбуоіо: cf. the application to the devil of dvépwaoxrévos 
(John 8. 44). 

Өаубтоо: cf. Matt. 16. 28, Mark 9. 1, Luke 9. 27, John 8. 52, Heb. 2. 
9, AP 7. 662. 4 (Leonidas, 3rd c. вс). 

51-4. The nature of evil. It is like rust on iron. 

51. öyıyövoro: despite its acceptance by Billius and Dronke, the 
evidence for Ujéyovos is not strong. The latter was mistaken in sup- 
posing this to be the reading of Cu (S. Gregorii Nazianzeni Carmina 
Selecta (Göttingen, 1848), 198). The only recorded instance of úi- 
yovos is Nonnus, D. 27. 98. Greg.’s predilection for compounds of 
úı- might encourage its adoption and it makes good sense, in 
referring to Lucifer's part in the origin of evil. éycyévoro on the 
other hand, by stressing the late appearance of evil, points to its 
secondary nature. 

52. Xm is well chosen, suggesting at once ‘ruin’ (cf. S. Ant. 792) and 
the spreading contagion of a disease like leprosy (cf. Galen 14. 757; 
Isid. Pel. ep. 1. 28 (M. 78. 200c), al.) Dr A. Meredith has drawn my 
attention to Plot. 4. 7. 10. 46, an image of the soul restored to purity 
through the removal of a massive accretion of rust. 

Note the quantity of « in /ós. Elsewhere it is long. 
xoatepoio: cf. Hes. Th. 864 aiönpos . . . кратєрфтатбѕ éarw. 

53-4. In contrast to inanimate iron, man has a responsibility for his 
ruined state. 

avroddikros = ‘killing oneself is found in AP 9. 293. 1 (Philip- 
pus, Ist c. AD) and in didactic verse in Oppian Н. 2. 349. 

Kakinv ёфбтғоса: similar expressions are іп H. Il. 15. 134, Od. 5. 
340. СЁ Arc. 8. 11-12 n. 

@8ovegoio: for the relationship of envy and pride in Lucifer’s 
actions cf. Arc. 6. 56 ff. n. 

madaiopaaty: the sense of ‘tricks’ may be illustrated from, e.g., 
Ar. Ra. 689. 

fjv = ‘his’ (the devil’s) is quite Homeric. Cf. Monro, Homeric 
Grammar, $254, p. 220. ‘Occasionally it (the possessive &ös, 6s) 
refers to a prominent word in the same sentence which is not 
grammatically the subject.’ (He cites Il. 6. 500 and Od. 9. 369 as 
examples.) Cf. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, i, $ 128, pp. 272-3. 
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55-74. The world is not eternal, but created by the timeless God 


Greg. now takes up some of the problems treated in vv. 3 ff., looking at 
them in a different way. Both there and here we are faced with the 
possibility of something eternally existent alongside God. In the 
earlier passage we were asked to contemplate a stage at which form 
was imposed upon eternally existent matter: here we must consider 
the view that the world itself, in its union of form and matter, is 
eternal. The place which the idea of the eternity of the world holds in 
Greek thought is fully dealt with by J. Baudry, Le Probléme de l'origine et 
de l'éternité du monde (Paris, 1931). Greg.'s two approaches to the ques- 
tion are the two which Baudry distinguished at the beginning of his 
study as fundamental to the whole debate (p. 6). 

The notion of the eternity of the world in a developed form may be 
traced back to Aristotle, though there are indications ofit in an earlier 
writer. Xenophanes appears to have held some doctrine of an un- 
generated cosmos (cf. Guthrie, History, i. 380). Aristotle wrote in Cael. 
296°33-4: ў $ ye той Kéopou таё didıos. He set his face against 
earlier Greek beliefs that the world had a beginning, arguing that it 
had neither a beginning nor an end. (Cf. Baudry 139 ff.) Aristotle's 
opinion gained ascendancy over many philosophers in the following 
centuries, not only among avowed Aristotelians, but also among some, 
like Crantor (с.335-с275 ВС), who tried to combine it with Platonic 
beliefs. Baudry shows how complete was the triumph of this notion of 
eternity of the world by the third century вс (p. 226). 

This ascendancy was to be challenged in the following centuries. 
But much of the opposition stemmed from schools of thought which 
produced counter-arguments scarcely more acceptable to Christian 
cosmology than the notion they attempted to disprove. The Stoics 
denied the eternity ofthe world, but asserted the eternity of matter and 
the material nature of the god who formed it into a succession of 
worlds. Epicureans believed that the world had a birth and would be 
destroyed, but allied to this a mechanistic cosmology, a chance 
arrangement of uncreated atoms without any moving intelligence. 

"The Fathers generally took occasion to deny the eternity theory as 
being inconsistent with the Christian doctrine of creation (cf. Baudry 
191). It continued as a point of dispute in the century following Greg.'s 
and later, as may be seen from the instances cited by P. de Labriolle, 
La Réaction paienne (Paris, 1950), 484 ff. In Greg.'s day we may again 
turn to Sallustius for an example of belief in the eternity of the cosmos. 
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In De dis 7. 1 (Nock, р. 12. 24 ff.) the argument is stated beginning: 


avröv 8€ rêv Köonov dóÜapróv тє каї dyévvgrov eiva: ду&укту. The 
relationship between this eternal cosmos and the Cosmic Gods of the 
previous chapter (cf. v. 3 n. above) is not easy to determine, but it is 
clear that Sallustius intended both ideas to be taken seriously. (Cf. 
further c. 17 Nock, pp. 30. 6 ff.) Among Greg.'s immediate Christian 
predecessors it is Basil who treats the question most seriously. In hex. 
1. 2-3 (G. 1. 2E Ё, M. 29. sc ff.) he reviews theories in rivalry with the 
Christian view, dealing specifically with the eternity of the world in c. 
3 (GE Ё; ga Ё). Basil argues that we have no evidence of any phenom- 
ena eternally existent without beginning. The circular movement of 
the heavenly bodies in no way proves that the circles did not begin at 
some point in space and time. A circle drawn on paper has no visible 
starting-point but, obviously, the man who drew it had to begin some- 
where. Similarly, the universe had a starting-point, and, in accordance 
with the principle that things which have a beginning also come to an 
end, is due for ultimate destruction. Cf. S. Giet, SC 26 (Paris, 1949), 
99-100. But, despite this argument, Basil grounds his case mainly 
on the authority of Scripture. Greg. bases his entirely on authority. 
If the world were eternal, ‘inspired’ writers would turn out to be 
mistaken. 

In the following century the argument was taken up again. Proc- 
lus, for example, arguing for the eternity of the world, is opposed 
by Aeneas of Gaza. Cf. CHLGEMP, chs. 19 (A. C. Lloyd) and 31 (I. P. 
Sheldon-Williams). 


55. köone: in thus addressing the cosmos Greg. is not being entirely 
rhetorical. For where his vocative is pure apostrophe, others were 
accustomed to call upon the cosmos as a divine being. The associ- 
ation of eternity and divinity is an obvious one. The variety of 
beliefs compassed by this attribution of divinity to the cosmos need 
not here concern us (cf. A. J. Festugiere, La Récélation d’Hermes 
Trismégiste, ii, Le Dieu cosmique (Paris, 1949), esp. 238 ff.). It is suffi- 
cient to notice that the divinity of the cosmos formed a significant 
part of many people's religious attitude. As Philo had claimed long 
before, there was a strong religious element in Aristotle's original 
affirmation of the eternity of the world, de aet. mundi то (2. 489 M., 6. 
52 ff. C.-W. Cf. Baudry 104). When Sallustius writes of offering 
prayer directly to the cosmos, De dis 17. то (Nock, p. 32. 22 ff.), he is 
following up one aspect of the divinity theory, as others had done 
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before him: Rochefort in his note on the passage (p. 51 n. 10), cites 
Manilius, Astron. 1. 523; Pliny, HN 2. 1; Porphyry fr. in Eus. p.e. 3. 9 
(pp. 126 ff, M. 21. 1845 ff). See further A. Н. Armstrong, ‘The 
World of the Senses in Pagan and Christian Thought’, Downside 
Review, 68/213 (1950), 305-23. 

57. Xowxoqóoot: Xpiaroóópos is first found in Ignatius, Eph. 9. 2 
(Bihlmeyer p. 85. 15; M. 5. 6528). For the meaning ‘Christ-bearing’ 
which it there has cf. J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, n. ii 
(London, 1889), 21, 56 nn.. The word came into use as a title of 
respect for martyrs and prominent Christians: cf. Phileas ap. Eus. 
h.e. 8. то. 3 (p. 760. 13; M. 20. 7648) of the Alexandrian Martyrs, 
Asterius Amasenus (M. 4o. 3484) of St. Stephen, Ath. inc. 1o. 5 (M. 
25. 113C), gent. 5 (M. 25. 12C), in both places of St. Paul. In Ar. 3. 45 
(М. 26. 417с), Ath. uses the word Xpıorogöpo: (joined with ф:Ав- 
хріотог) in a context which justifies Müller's gloss *orthodoxi" 
(Lexicon Athanasianum s.x.). This may be the meaning here. Another 
possibility is that we are to see an analogy with &eodópos (PGL s.v. 4 
b) = ‘inspired’: on a question such as this it would be appropriate 
that Greg. should invoke the authority of Scripture. Elsewhere 
Greg. applies the word to the human soul or a mouth uttering 
praise: carm. 1. 2. 38. 8 (M. 37. 9674) and 2. 2. 7. 313 (15754). 

See further, for the history of the word, F. J. Dólger, ‘Christo- 
phorus als Ehrentitel für Märtyrer u. Gläubige im christlichen 
Altertum’, AC 4 (1934), 73-80; A. Hermann, ‘Christophorus’, RAC 
ii (1954), 1241-50. 

58. Cf. Pindar's "рас... EAtooöuevaı (O. 4. 2 Е). For éAícoc see 
Arc. 3. 43 n. 

59. For the work of the Logos in Creation cf. Arc. 7. 55 ff. 

59b-62 accept the belief that Creation took place at a point fixed by 
God but ask what was the nature of divine contemplation and con- 
cern before the universe was in being. Origen had faced a similar 
issue in De Principiis. Following an attack upon those who imagined 
that they could reconcile the idea of a Maker of the universe with 
that of uncreated, coeternal matter, he continued: 'secundum hanc 
enim eorum rationem si ponamus verbi gratia materiam non fuisse, 
ut isti asserunt dicentes quia deus non potuerit aliquid facere, cum 
nihil esset, sine dubio futurus erat otiosus, materiam non habens ех 
qua posset operari, quam ei non sua provisione, sed fortuito 
sentiunt adfuisse’ (princ. 2. 1. 4: p. по. 17 ff, M. 11. 185c). This 
Origen dismisses as completely lacking in understanding of the 
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nature and intelligence of the uncreated God (v. 63 n.). Considering 
where the argument appears in the present poem, one should notice 
that it is to the Manichees that Augustine attributes the question of 
God's activity before Creation: 


primum ergo librum Veteris Testamenti, qui inscribitur Genesis, sic solent 
Manichaei reprehendere. quod scriptum est, Jn principio fecit Deus caelum et 
terram, quaerunt, in quo principio; et dicunt: si in principio aliquo temporis 
fecit Deus caelum et terram, quid agebat antequam faceret caelum et 
terram? et quid ei subito placuit facere, quod numquam antea fecerat per 
tempora aeterna? his repondebimus, Deum in principio fecisse caelum et 
terram, non in principio temporis, sed in Christo, cum Verbum esset apud 
Patrem, per quod facta et in quo facta sunt omnia. 

(de Gen. contra Manichaeos, 1. 2. 3, М. PL 34. 174) 


Proclus was later to ask why, according to his opponents’ view of 
creation, God had waited so long ‘in idleness’ (in Ti. 88c). 

60. kívvro: for the reasons for preferring this form to Caillau’s xiv- 
vvro, cf. Arc. 1. 34 n. Again, both L and Cu read the single v form (as 
they do in v. 67 below). For the form «ívvro see Monro, Homeric 
Grammar, $17, p. 18; cf. Chantraine, i, $8 132-42, pp. 382 ff. 

61. йлопктос: ‘idle’, as ‘otiosus’ in Rufinus’ Origen, quoted in vv. 
59b-62 n. 

&xéAegtoc: there appears to be no lexical parallel for the sense 
which is required here. LSJ give passive senses like ‘unaccom- 
plished, uninitiated’ (III and IV are irrelevant here). PGL and Soph. 
add Christian examples in the sense ‘unbaptized’, mostly taken 
from Greg.: cf. orr. 18. 31 (M. 35. 1024C); 40. 28 (M. 36. 400A); carm. 2. 
1. 1. 324 (M. 37. 9944). But here the sense must be active = ‘not 
accomplishing anything’. áréAcoros here has the meaning found in 
areAns (LSJ II Act.: ‘Not bringing to an end, not accomplishing 
one's purpose, ineffectual’). 

63-6. The Trinity's self-contemplation. M. Pellegrino, with justice, 
points to these lines as showing a quality of verse which is rising 
towards poetry (La poesia di S. Gregorio Nazianzeno, зо: ‘Versi grandi, 
fulgenti di luminosa bellezza, . . .’). A finer poet than Greg. was later 
to write, in prose, words of similar import. *For all Eternity is at 
once in Him, both the empty durations before the World was made, 
and the full ones after’ (Traherne, ‘Centuries of Meditations’, i. 44, 
ed. H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1958), i. 22, Il. 6-8). 

On the thought of these and the following lines cf. Florovsky, 
‘Idea of Creation’, 60 ff. 
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63. ai@ow xeveoianv: they are ‘empty’, as devoid of temporal events. 
These ages are to be thought of as equivalent tothe singular айд» (= 
‘eternity’) which Greg. defines in carm. 1. 2. 34. 14 (M. 37. 9459): 

ii», Budorqu' бурба dei рдо and, at greater length, in or. 38.8 
(М. 36. 3204 Г) = 45.4 (628C): atv ydp, ore xpévos ore xpóvov т 
ndpos: ойг yàp perpyróv: АХ бтр rjuiv à xpövos, iov фор 
herpoiievos, тобто rois diMois ad, тд oumaperrewönenon rois 
ойе, оід» v xpowxóv wivnua каї uiorpua. 

But there is onc other interpretation which must be considered. 
Schubach, Commentatio, 51, claimed to find here а refutation of 
Origen's teaching about the existence of other worlds before this 
опе. Origen held that the Creator could never have been without a 
world over which to exercise his power. As we have seen, in vv. gb- 
6z n., Origen will not have God idle and the form of activity pre- 
scribed is occupation with the concerns of a succession of worlds, as 
he writes in princ. 3. 5. 3 (pp. 272 ff, M. 11. 3270 fE). Dismissing the 
suggestion of*otiosam ... et immobilem ... naturam Dei’, he goes 
оп: ‘nos vero consequenter respondebimus observantes regulam 
pietatis et dicentes, quoniam non tunc primum cum visibilem istum 
mundum fecit Deus, coepit operari, sed sicut post corruptionem 
huius crit alius mundus, ita et antequam hic esset, fuisse alios 
credimus. It must be said that xeveočaw could well carry this mean- 
ing. But one wonders whether Greg. would have dealt with such a 
theory in this passing way if this had been in his mind. 

64, кёл: cf. v. bon. Taken with Bneüjeros it means ‘active in con- 
templation of. Greg. writes of divine self-contemplation in or. 40. 5 
(M. 36. бун): айта (sc. deas) éavroù бешрзүпкёе ve каї ara- 
адути», ódiyà rois #Ёш yeópevov. 

65. триаса is found in a Trinitarian context in Or. exp. in Pr. 16 
(M. 17. би) and again applied to Godhead by Greg. in carm. 2. 1. 
13.214 (M. 37. 1244. 

67-74. Thecontent ofthe divine mind. For these lines cf. Florovsky, ‘Idea 
of Creation’, 61 ff. Greg's idea of self-contemplation may be con- 
trasted with that of Aristotle. The latter thinks of the divine mind as 
totally absorbed in itself: its whole knowledge is self-knowledge. 
For this, see Metaph. 1074°15 ff, especially 1074"33-5: air» ра 
voei, eimep ат và wpárirros, wai erv ъё т vorjocus бон: (cf. 
notes in Ross's edn., ii. 396 IT). Greg, while wishing to preserve the 
mystery of contemplation within the Godhead, stresses the outflow- 
ing activity of God in Creation: see e.g. or. 38. 9 (M. 36. 320c) = 45.5 
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(6294), reù ёё ойк їркє тў @уаббттүт тобто, 76 kweiaÜat póvov тў 
éavrůs Bewpig, АА ee ҳєбўуо: 76 dyaÓóv xai óbe)ca, ds 
TÀe(ova eivaı rà edepyerouueva (тобто yàp 7s kpas jv йуаббтт- 
tos) ктА. That passage goes on to describe how the heavenly 
powers were formed (cf. vv. 77 ff. below). The present passage con- 
cerns itself with another aspect of the divine activity, the way in 
which the mind of God looks from self-contemplation, not to active 
creation, but to regard the forms of the worlds to be created, the 
worlds of mind and matter. 

To guard against any reappearance of coeternal Forms (cf. vv. 2 f. 
above), Greg. says that God ‘established’ them (v. 67). This view 
collides sharply with that of, say, Timaeus, where it is clear that the 
Demiurge does not bring the Forms into being, but merely uses 
them, taking them as he finds them; Tim. 290-314. Cf. Cornford’s 
note in his edn., pp. 33 ff, esp. p. 41: "The model, as strictly eternal, 
is independent of the Demiurge, whose function it is to be the 
cause, not of eternal Being, but only of order in the realm of Becom- 
ing. ... The Forms are always spoken of as existing eternally in 
their own right Nor is there the restriction upon God which 
Plotinus places upon his Divine Mind. Here, as A. H. Armstrong 
pointed out in Downside Review, 73/231 (1954-5), 51, the Mind is 
limited because the Forms which are its content are definite and 
fixed in number. Greg. accepts no such restriction. The Forms 
(here the Forms of the world are specified) are no more and no less 
than thought in the mind of God. Greg. is thus in line with an 
understanding of the Forms which had been developed by Albinus, 
who reinterpreted the Platonic Forms as thoughts of God, not self- 
existent beings (Epitome 9. 1-2). The relationship between these 
Forms and the created order is quite direct: in creating the worlds, 
the intelligible and the visible, God simply follows the thoughts in 
his mind. With Philo there had been an intermediary stage: the 
Forms, starting as thoughts in God's mind, achieve the status of 
real, created beings which form the intelligible world, which are 
situated within the Logos, and which form the model for the visible 
world. (Cf. references in Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, i. 258 n. 4; the whole chapter is valuable for its account of 
the Patristic interpretation of the Platonic Forms: ch. 15, "The 
Logos and the Platonic Ideas', pp. 257-86.) For Greg., as will be 
seen from vv. 93 ff., the intelligible world is quite different. It is 
created, as the visible world is created, directly by God, while his 
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thoughts remain his thoughts and do not take on any existence of 

their own. The heavenly world which is created is a world of beings, 

of angels who, as Greg. is forced to admit (cf. Arc. 6. 53 ff. n.), may 
make wrong choices, not a world of ideas. 

Itis not necessary to trace in full the development of the notion to 
understand Greg.'s allusion to it. For the way it is treated in Anti- 
ochus of Ascalon, Seneca, Philo, and Albinus cf. CHLGEMP, 53 ff., 
66-7 (P. Merlan) and 142 ff. (H. Chadwick) together with A. N. M. 
Rich, "The Platonic Ideas as Thoughts of God’, Mnemosyne, 4th ser., 
7 (1953), 123-33 and A. H. Armstrong, "The Background of the 
Doctrine “That the Intelligibles are not outside the Intellect”’, Les 
Sources de Plotin (Entietiens Hardt, 5; Vandeeuvres-Geneva, 1960), 

-425. 

I. P. Sheldon-Williams points to the more dynamic function of 
the Forms in the thought of Basil and Nyssen (CHLGEMP, 430). 

67. xivuro: cf. v. боп. 

68. kooptoyóvoc: this is the first recorded use of the word, but cf. Arc. 
5.2n. 

69 provides the link with the following lines. 

70-4. The Forms exist in a timeless state in the mind of God. On these lines 
Schubach observed (Commentatio, 52): ‘... responsum modo 
citatum quasi emendans pergit: závra Өєф mpomäpoıdev . . . k7À." 
What Greg. has spoken of up to v. 69 is Forms of the world which 
found expression at a point in time but which existed independently 
of time in the Divine Mind. Schubach meant by *emendans' that 
Greg. implied in vv. 70-4 (he added that Greg. failed to draw the 
explicit conclusion) the view that God contemplated not the Forms 
of the universe but the universe itself from all eternity. As he says 
(p. 53): ‘ex aeterno omnia creavit vel creat'. On this interpretation 
ävra (v. 70) = ‘the universe’, as frequently. But why should there be 
any such implication? The natural sense of the lines makes them a 
continuation, not a correction, of what has preceded. ‘All things’ 
(závra) are ‘before’ God, not in the sense that they have been 
created by him ‘ex aeterno’, but because they are present in the 
mind of God precisely as the Forms of the world are present. The 
expression závra goes beyond the Forms in its inclusion of events 
taking place in time. (For the importance of the distinction between 
the ‘idea’ of the world and the world itself see Florovsky, ‘Idea of 
Creation’, 63.) 

That Greg. was unlikely to have adumbrated such a view as 
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Schubach suggested may be further demonstrated from or. 38. 9-10 
(М. 36. 320c ff) = 45. 5-6 (6294 ff). Despite his proviso that 
temporal language has no meaning when applied to the actions of 
the eternal God—cf. or. 38. 7 (3178 ff.) = 45. 3 (635c f.) —Greg. easily 
slips into the use of temporal expressions. He thinks of stages of 
creation: it was only when the first order of creation (the world of 
thought) was well established that God formed the concept (evvoei) 
of the material world (3214 = 629c). This is far removed from 
creation ‘ex aeterno’. 

71-2. Time is a divisive factor, ‘splitting’ past, present, and future as 
an axe splits wood. To be subject to time is essentially a creaturely 
condition, as Greg. has stressed in Arc. 2. 18-27, 3. 84-6; cf. also 
Balthasar, Présence et pensée 4, 20.C. Moreschini in his tr. aptly com- 
pares Plot. 3. 7. A modern writer who is affected by the contrast 
between immortality and human bondage to time is Edwin Muir. 
One thinks of ‘Variations on a Time Theme’ (1934) which contains 
such lines: ‘If there’s no crack or chink, no escape from Time, ... 
Imprisonment's for ever; we're the mock of Time ...’ (Collected 
Poems (London, 1960), 48.) 

73. The language becomes suddenly more personal and more 
biblical, recalling the thought of Deut. 33. 27: irê toxiv Bpaxióvev 
deváov. 


75-92. The Creation of angels and of men 


75-6. The travail figure is applied to the mind in Pl. Tht. 148, al. 
In the present passage the auxiliary idea of pain or difficulty is 
absent. 

Again temporal language appears (cf. 70-4 n.), with eis дотєро» 
indicating a further stage. Elsewhere the phrase denotes progres- 
sion in time or alteration in status (cf. e.g. S. Ant. 1194, Pl. Ti. 82b). 

77. ij8cAe: this affirmation was seen by many of the Fathers as funda- 
mental for the doctrine of Creation: God's will was the only cause of 
the created order. Origen demurred, but most held that God was 
not inevitably Creator. Ignatius had used the words: ev BeAjyarı той 
BeAnoavros 7û rdvra â ёст, Rom. proem. (Bihlmeyer, р. 96. 20, M. 
5. 685). Clement, str. 7. 12 (p. 50. 4, M. 9. 496), prot. 4 (p. 48. 18, M. 
8. 1644). PA@ то ВоьАєйєоба‹ Ópiovpyet and Athanasius, Ar. 2. 2 
(M. 26. 1524 Ё) are amongst those who take them up. Greg. here 
balances and corrects any suggestion of divine compulsion which 
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might be thought to reside in the words from or. 38 (45) quoted in n. 
on vv. 67-74: če: xebijvaı 76 dyahöv kai ödeucaı. For Greg.'s 
understanding cf. Meijering ‘Doctrine of the Will’. 

voegav ... gücıv places man in his primary alignment as a 
rational being who shares his faculty with the angels and with God 
himself. However much Greg. finds it necessary to point to the dis- 
continuity of Creator and all created things, he never neglects the 
kinship of voös which binds together God, angels, and men. 

78. Ёсолтоо: where £cozpov is used in a figurative sense it usually 
directs attention to the function of a mirror in presenting a 
secondary image of the original, whether this be a close correspond- 
ence (as e.g. Lyr. Alex. Adesp. 37. 26 Powell) or an inferior or 
distorted representation of the subject (as 1 Cor. 13. 12). But a 
mirror serves also to transmit light, as in the following passage, Aét. 
ii. 20. 12 (DK 44 А 19. i. 404. 4 ff). Ф:АбЛаоѕ ó IIvfayópetos 
VaAocıön róv ZÀwv, Sexdpevov pèv Ev rà xócuq mvpós ту 
dvrauyerav, бибобута. $ mpös Huds тб re dis kai jv dMéav, dore 
трбто> туа Sirrods jMovs yiveodaı, 76 тє èv оўрауф mup@des Kai 
тд dm’ айтой mupoedes xarà тё ёаоттроє48ё$, ei ил} vis Kai трїтоу 
Mec Tiv drê той ёубптроо kai dvákAacw 8‹астеронёут» mpös 
judas ayj». Both representation and transmission appear to be 
present in ёсоттра here. 

79. óxoóprjovewav: no other instance of the fem. is recorded. The 
word here has the same cultic sense as í708p7orjp in carm. 2. 1. 16. 
11 (M. 37. 12554), where Greg. is describing a dream about the 
Anastasia church: oi 8° dp’ Umoöpnorjpes év einacı zaudavócow 
Eoracav, іууєМктѕ єікбиєѕ dyAains. 

80. minowpañ: elsewhere the word is used of the moon to mean ‘with 
full light’ (cf. LSJ and Soph. s.v., together with Plotinus zAnoi- 
фотоѕ in 2. 3. 5). Greg.’s use of the word implies not a distinction of 
phases, but contrasts the permanent fullness of light enjoyed by the 
angels with the partial light experienced by human beings. Cf. Arc. 
6. 38. 

81. xnyatov: there are two ideas here. The first is that of ‘bounty — 
cf. Philo de opif. mundi 45. 133 (M. 1. 31. 44; C.-W. i. 38. 7), al.—and 
the second that of ‘source’. The first idea is picked up by бАВ:бёо- 
pov v. 82. God, as the source of divinity, graciously allows it to gush 
forth. The meaning is coloured by NT reminiscences, John 4. 14, 
Rev. 7. 17, 21. 6. We may note that Proclus, writing some time later 
than Greg., uses not dissimilar language: ката de rjv èv ёартф 
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"Péav priv mmyaleı (sc. Zeus) Соў», voepáv, фоҳикўь, ow- 
pacucjv (in Cra. p. 52. 12-13). Cf. also Arc. 6. 8n. Creation is 
presented as showing at once God's power (dväoon) and his grace 
(sABıööwpov), a contrast with the Manichaean doctrine of particles 
of stolen light. 

82. óAfióbopov. Cf. Arc. 3. 5 п. 

83. The very essence of God's rule is beneficent, his generosity and 
the $86vos of Satan standing in contrast. Cf. Ath. inc. 3. 3 (M. 25. 
191 B; gent. 41. 810). Augustine was to make much of the ‘bonitas’ of 
God in creation. Cf. Civ. Dei 11. 24 (M. PL 41. 338; CSEL 40/1. 548. 
4; CCSL 48. 343. 30 Ё), for instance: ‘in eo vero quod dicitur: vidit 
Deus quia bonum est, satis significatur, Deum nulla necessitudine, 
nulla suae cuiusquam utilitatis indigentia, sed sola bonitate fecisse 
quod factum est, id est quod bonum est." 

6A ov Önakeıv recalls a line of Hesiod where Hecate rewards her 
suppliant: xat ré of 5ABov ózáLe ётєї Öuvanis ye пірєот (Th. 
420). But, whereas for Hesiod öAßos means physical well-being or 
wealth (cf. Н. Л. 16. 596; Sir. 3o. 15), Greg. writes of the blessing of 
sharing something of the divine nature. Cf. also Ps.-Manetho 2 (1). 
221: Zeus 5Aßov бтаќе. 

84-92. The purpose ofthe Logos in placing creation at some distance 
from God is to prevent a desire for the impossible, the full posses- 
sion of God's glory. Such desire can result only in the loss of the 
light and glory which were granted to created beings. In other 
words, the Logos intended to guard against precisely the case of 
Satan, for the language used applies directly to him and, if öA&oon is 
right in v. 85, echoes v. 47 above, where Satan is the subject: э} Urep- 
omAinoı óáos kai küdos óAéccas. Again, the language of this pas- 
sage anticipates that of the Fall in Arc. 6. 65-7. In the event, man did 
not suffer a complete loss of divine light, despite the Fall. But, 
whereas in his original state he was meant to live in continuous 
light, in his fallen state he became open only to particular acts of 
illumination. 

84. &vuféoto: there is a similar instance in Didym. Trin. 2. 15 (M. 39. 
5444) = ‘rivalling God’, though the precise theological issue is dif- 
ferent. Greg. several times employs the word substantivally; cf. orr. 
30. 5 (p. 114. 4, M. 36. 108c), 31. 26 (p. 179. 9, 1644). 

85. Texts disagree on whether to read óráčer, бта, or óAéooy as 
the last word: (L has 6A&oon, Cu бта). The basic meaning of the 
passage is unaffected by the choice. What is affected is the balance 
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and the similarity to other lines. The real choice is between ózáZy 
and óAécog. A subjunctive is called for by бфра ... из}. These 
appear to be the relevant considerations: 


(i) In favour of öA&oon it may be said that the correspondence 
with v. 47 has point There would be more than a verbal 
reminiscence involved. 

(ii) The sense is not harmed by ózá£y. If it were read we should 
have a sentence of two balanced clauses, saying much the same 
thing. But this is not alien to Epic style. Nor is the different sense of 
бте which would be required alien to Greg.’s style. Where ózá- 
Lew in v. 83 means ‘grant’, бта у here would have the sense ‘chase, 
pursue’ (LSJ s.v. IIT). Yet a third sense occurs in Arc. 5. 16: ‘to give as 
leader". 

(iii) Against кйбо$ блай it may be urged that it provides a 
meaning so similar to «ó8eos (eípovoa as to be pointless. The con- 
trast of ‘yearning for’ and ‘losing’ is much more appropriate. 

(iv) The argument from assimilation might be applied to either 
reading. A scribe could have been influenced by v. 83 to produce an 
unconscious homeoteleuton or by v. 47 to make a conscious 
‘improvement’. öA&oon remains the attested and more telling text. 


86. W. Ackermann discussed the way in which yy@pa: appear in 
Greg.'s verse, Die didaktische Poesie des Gregorius von Nazianz (Leip- 
zig, 1908), 82 ff.; the Moralia naturally contain a large proportion of 
the total. yragaı in general and their place in Greek literature and 
philosophy are dealt with in RE Supp. vi. 74- до. A classic example 
of uézpov is given in Pindar, P. 2. 34 (the context is Ixion's attempt 
upon Hera): xpù ёё xar’ auröv alei mavrös брі» uerpov. In or. 43. бо 
(M. 36. 5738) Greg. quotes the saying тб rûv pérpov äpıorov (attri- 
buted to Cleobulus, one of the Seven Sages: cf. DK i. 10. 3, i. 63. 1), 
claiming it as a favourite precept of Basil, and the thought occurs in 
сат. 2. 1. 11. 1239 (M. 37. 11144) as: uérpov 7' äpıorov, rûv copay 
€vós Aöyos. 

87. Aöyog aimüg: the same words recur in Arc. 7. 55. The straight- 
forward sense is that of the Logos *on high'. But it is possible that 
Greg. intended also the meaning 'sheer', as Agathias speaks of 
‘sheerest wisdom’ (aizvrázys coins, AP 11. 354. 2). 

88. ápqubóokov: a hapax legomenon. 

89-92. Having shown the kinship of God, angels, and men, the poem 
now turns to the other essential teaching, the relationship of 
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Creator and created which places God on one side of a line and 
angels and men on the other. This is the reason why both must be 
kept at a distance from God. But soon a distinction made earlier (cf 
v. 40) is again introduced. The boundaries are redrawn, with the 
angels standing on the side of God as тог, and man placed on the 
other side, a composite being. 

92. puges: cf. Arc. 1. 24 n. Arc. 7. 1 n. Though I incline to the tr. 
‘mingled with’, I accept L. R. Wickham’s point that the words could 
be rendered ‘mixed together by Godhead’, 


93-100. The iwo worlds the heavenly and the тиш! 
On the nature of the heavenly world, cf. vv. 67-74 п. 





93. ioc: for the pleonastic use of GAAos cf. eg. H. M. 15. 56 
(veirrepos Mos). 

94, беору: cf. Arc 3. 55-6 n. The word here has a fuller meaning 
Than in that passage: the heavenly beings ‘possess’ God con- 
tinuously 

övong ... @enrév may bea reminiscence of PL. Phdr. 247c: обоа. 
soris куВеријту ин ear vi. But there is a significant dif- 
ference in that the ‘minds’ in Greg, are complete beings. 
95-6. These lines return to the subject of deification. Something of 
what this means was expressed in the ‘mingling’ language of Arc. 
24 (see п), More direct reference was made in Are. 3. 4, where the 
Holy Spirit was said to make man God through baptism. Here we 

- are told that a mortal may reach heaven, vóor xai ойрка кайрат. 
Putting these passages together, we may take it that Greg. is think- 
ing of the ‘deification’ of baptism in a proleptic sense, as the ‘min- 
sling’ on earth is an anticipation of the heavenly communion. The 
completion of the gift of "becoming God’ takes place in the world 
beyund the present. 

Tren. means ‘comes into being as, becomes’. СЕ also the 
middle in Ps-Phocylides tog: @eot zeAtdovras 

vóov xai обока каба: ндо» and aápra are the direct objects 
of «u@jpas. It is by the cleansing of both that man is deified. Some 
years before, in the panegyric on his brother Caesarius, Greg. had 
‘outlined his belief in the future life or. 7. 21 (M. 35. 781m ff). The 
soul of the good Christian finds in death an immediate sense of 
exultation in being released from the body and perceives something 
of the blessedncss which awaits it. Greg. hesitates over the way of 
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describing what happens to the body (he calls it 76 emiokorovv). 
Should he say äavaradapßevros or dmoreßevros? In fact, he seems to 
say both. For he goes on: 


pakpóv 8” Üorepov, каї 76 avyyevés capxiov dmolaßouca, & và Exeidev 
ouvedılooödnoe, тарӣ Ts kai ёоботѕ Kai morevðeíons yis, Tpömov бу 
oldev ó табта ovvöjcas каї BiaAócas Beds, тойт ouyrÄnpovonei js 
exeidev döfns- каї kaÜázep àv uoxÜnpáv aro peréoxe ё:й THY ovp- 
фоќа», ойто каї тб» repmvaw éavrijs peTadidwou, Àov eis éavriv dvadd~ 
caca, kai yevouévg аду тойтш Ev Kai пуєўџа Kai vos каї Өєбѕ, 
катазтобёуто Uns rijs Larjs той буртоў тє каї peóvros. 


(or. 7. 21, M. 35. 781c Ё) 


The body which the soul ‘receives back’ has been both ‘laid aside’ 
and ‘cleansed’ before it is ‘swallowed up’ in deification. This, then, 
is the way in which we are to understand the purification of the body 
in the present passage. The mind, it may be thought, is purified by 
its increasing apprehension of destined divine happiness; cf. . . . каї 
olov 8 тў davracig kapzoUra rjv dmoreimevnv nakapiórgra, 
loc. cit. (781c). Death and future life in Greg.’s understanding are 
fully treated in J. Mossay, La Mort et l'au-delà dans saint Grégoire de 
Nazianze (Louvain, 1966). 

On the subject of deification, cf. J. Gross, La Divinisation du 
chrétien d'après les Pères grecs (Paris, 1938); pp. 239 ff. are concerned 
with the Cappadocians, with pp. 244-50 relating to Greg. in par- 
ticular. The passage quoted above bears out Gross's conclusion 
that deification for Greg. means not identification so much as 
assimilation (p. 249). Cf. also Mersch, Le Corps mystique du Christ, i. 
447; M. Lot-Borodine, *La doctrine de la déification dans l'Église 
grecque jusqu'au хі“ siècle’, RHR 105 (1932), 5-43; 106 (1932), 523- 
74; Ruether, Gregory, pp. 150 ff.; Althaus, Heilslehre, 4-5, 71 ff., 79 ff., 
141-2, 166, 179, 191 Ё; Winslow, Dynamics, 73-199, esp. 171-99. 

97-9. The mortal world. 

97. Greg. permits a false quantity in vy rós. Even if &vazós were read, 
this would not mend matters, as the a here is long in the Doric 
form. Cf. Jungck edn. of De vita sua, pp. 34-6; C. U. Crimi, ‘Il pro- 
blema delle “false quantities" di Gregorio Nazianzeno’, Siculorum 
Gymnasium, Ns 25 (1972), 1-26. 

лбүц: cf. Arc. 5. 1 n. 

98. xagız: the word here has the meaning of ‘beauty’, or, as in Pi. O. 1. 
18, 8. 57, 8o, ‘glory’. кзрьё perhaps continues the sense of the first 
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part of the line in being associated particularly with the heavenly 
bodies. In Pss. 18. 2 (19. 1 Heb.), 49. 6 (50. 6 Heb.), 96. 6 (97.6 Heb.) it 
is the heavens which are spoken of as especially *proclaiming God. 
In or. 44. 3 (M. 36. 609c), however, the whole world is called God's 
клјрока.. 

99. eikóvoc &ußaoikeuna turns to the earth. It is a ‘royal palace 
because it is the appointed home of man, who is formed in the 
image of the King of Creation. ¢uBaciAevya is a hapax legomenon: cf. 
the verb euBaoAedew in v. 63. For eixóv, cf. Arc. 7. 74-5 n. 

100. The line summarizes the purposive, voluntary, ex nihilo creation 
teaching of the poem and prepares for the doctrine of continuing 
Providence which is advanced in the following poem. 
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Title and purpose 
The title Пєрї ITpovoías is agreed. It accurately indicates content. 
After a brief assault on chance as the sole arbiter of fortune, the poem 
settles to its central task of refuting astral determinism. The place of 
the poem in the sequence is clear. Just as, in Greg.'s world picture, it 
makes most sense to hold that the God who ordered the elements is 
the same God who made them (Arc. 4. 14-15), so now it is obvious to 
him that there is continuity between the Creator and the power which 
governs the established universe, the continuity of complete identity. 

There were many people in Greg.’s time who would have given an 
affirmative answer to the question ‘Do you believe in Providence? but 
who would have proved, at best, embarrassing allies and, at worst, 
blunt enemies of Greg.’s position. The followers of Plotinus could 
point to the section of the Enneads which deals exclusively with 
Providence (3. 2. 3), while Stoics could claim belief in Providence as 
one of their most distinctive tenets; cf. e.g. Epictetus, Diatr. 1. 14, 16 
ed. Н. Schenkl (Leipzig (Teubner), 1916), 56 Ё; M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa: 
Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung (Göttingen, 1964), i. 98 ff. But 
Pıotinus’ treatment, starting as it does with an attack upon the auto- 
matic theory in terms which Greg. could well echo (3. 2. 1), quickly 
shifts to a defence of the eternal existence of the universe. Having 
explicitly dismissed any theory of creation out of non-existence, 
Plotinus shows that he can have little help to give Greg. in his formu- 
lation of a doctrine of Providence. The kind of Providence which 
operates in a world which is produced by necessity rather than 
purpose (éf dváyxys óvros aüro? xai ok ёк Aoyıouoü yevopévov, 3. 2. 
3. 374) is not what Greg. would recognize as Providence; cf. Pinault 
103 fL; Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’, 1374, 1382, 1386. Nor would the 
Stoics' rejection of chance governance of the universe be enough to 
counterbalance their rigid determinism of Fate and their acceptance 
of astral influence (cf. below vv. 15b ff.). Again, Aristotle gains a slight- 
ing reference from Greg. because of what he takes to be the philo- 
sopher's quite inadequate teaching on Providence, or. 27. то (p. 19. 
1-2, M. 36. 248 Е). Cf. notes in the edns. of Mason, Barbel, and Norris 
(pp. 100-1). Greg. himself defines Providence in carm. 1. 2. 34. 265 (M. 
37. 9644): 7 8, оѓакісибѕ, © фёрє тб та» Ocós. 

Writing of the early Empire, R. MacMullen in Enemies of the Roman 
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Order (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), 141 pointed to ‘a world dedicated to 
astral fatalism’, a world in which astrologers could hope to rise to 
positions of influence. Though the Christian emperors set their face 
against these, there is little doubt that the power of fatalistic systems 
endured. 

At the other extreme from Greg. we might place Carneades, the 
3rd-and c. sceptic. He would have dismissed almost everything for 
which Greg. stood, being contemptuous of all dogmatic pronounce- 
ments and, deriding all concepts of divinity, would have no dealing 
with any notion of prophecy or providence. Yet such is the nature of 
Greg.’s eclectic plundering that he has no qualms about taking over 
wholesale for his own very different purposes the arguments 
Carneades used against the possibility of making astral predictions (cf. 
15b-33 n.). 

Among Christian writers Origen had given a central place to the 
Providence of God and the free will of created rational beings, while 
Nyssen defended similar views in his contra fatum (M. 45. 145 ff.). 
Nazianzen himself writes a somewhat parallel poem in iambics, т. 1.6 
(M. 37. 4304-4384). 

In Systematic Theology i. 294, Paul Tillich wrote: ‘In the late ancient 
world fate conquered providence and established a reign of terror 
among the masses; but Christianity emphasized the victory of Christ 
over the forces of fate and fear just when they seemed to have over- 
whelmed him at the cross. Here faith in providence was definitively 
established.' This poem has some part in that establishment. 


1-52. The world is ruled by the Creator, not by chance nor by stars 
1. edovdépetdov: if N's eupußeueßlov, read by Caillau, were 
accepted (PGL marks it [*]), this, with carm. 1. 2. 1. 531 (M. 37. 
5624), would be its only occurrence, apart from a v./. in Call. Dian. 
248, reported by E. Cahen (Paris, 1942), ep? 6éueiiov (ABE) or 
eupußeueidov (Bergk). References to the foundation of the earth are 
frequent in the OT, e.g. Pss. 17 (18 Heb.). 16 (тё 8euéAua т oikov- 
пет); 81 (82 Heb.). 5 (rà BeueAca тїз уз); Prov. 8. 29; Isa. 14. 15, 
40. 21. 
émy§aro: two established meanings of туруш: fit here equally 
well, neither excluding the other. The sense may be that of fastening 
together different parts or that of fixing, establishing (where there is 
often a thought of the permanence of what is established). 
блғіооу: the Ep. form carries all the meaning of äreıpos. This is 
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a word with a long philosophical history stretching back to Anaxi- 
mander. (Cf. Guthrie, History, i. 77 ff.) In Christian literature it is a 
natural epithet of God (cf. e.g. or. 38. 8, M. 36. 3204) or of the Logos 
(PGL s.v. 3). N's reading äreıpov makes sense, though Billius found 
it difficult. Supposing that it must mean ‘infinite’ and hesitating to 
apply this to the visible world, he suggested that Greg. was here 
talking of two worlds, visible and invisible. But, as Caillau recog- 
nized, this has no support in the text. However, ázeipov need not 
have this meaning. Guthrie holds that as early as Xenophanes a 
weaker sense was possible (op. cit. 381). We should then have the 
world described as ‘immense’, the English word providing an exact 
parallel for the weakened sense. 

There is a valuable discussion ofthe concept in Nyssen’s writings 
by E. Mühlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa 
(Göttingen, 1966). 


- The idea that the origin of the world is to be traced to the action of 


vous is found as early as Anaxagoras: xai ömoia éueAAev ёаєаба‹ kai 
бто{а ў», ёооа убу из] £ort, Kai бтоѓа ёат, mävra Siexdopnoe vous. 
(fr. 12; DK ii. 38. 10-11). He is reported to have used the words vovv 
коорото‹бу; cf. Ava£ayópas коў» koonoroıöv rêv дєби (DK ii. 19. 
36). When, however, Greg. writes the similar xoouoyévos vois in 
Arc. 4. 68, he is outlining a very different conception of the relation- 
ship of the Divine Mind to the world. Plato (Phd. 97с-990) and 
Aristotle (Metaph. 985*, 988°) criticized Anaxagoras for positing 
mind and later abandoning it in favour of physical causes. (Cf. n. on 
v. 4 below.) Greg. sees the providential action of the Divine Mind as 
continuous from eternity. For God as vous cf. Arc. т. 29 and PGL 
sv. Е.т. 
£vtüc ... txegGev: cf. Arc. 2. 5-6 n. 

The argument of this line is closely linked with that of the previous 
one. The thought of the two lines is: “The Divine Mind contains all 
possibilities (cf. Arc. 4. то n.). It transcends everything. (If it did not, 
it would be contained within the universe.) But how can the 
immensity of the unlimited be contained?’ This differs from Billius’ 
interpretation. He takes it that Greg. is saying that the Divine Mind 
is beyond human comprehension. (Caillau's ‘comprehendi’ is 
amenable to either understanding.) Now it is true that one of the 
meanings of ахорттоѕ is ‘incomprehensible’ (cf. PGL s.v.). But 
there are two difficulties with Billius' tr. The passage is not con- 
cerned with man's understanding but with God's relationship with 
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the universe. Second, Aagéca: is middle, meaning ‘to lay hold of, 
to obtain possession of'. The lexica cite no instance of the middle 
that would correspond with the active ‘to apprehend with the mind, 
to understand’ (LSJ s.v. I. 9b). 

4-6. God sets the world in motion. 

4. лоот олд ÖLTÎjŞ: úrò Burns is a Homeric expression, as in J]. 12. 
462 (the whirled force of a stone) or 15. 171 (the force of the North 
Wind). The reading роту (cf. Caillau’s n.) seems less likely: it is 
difficult to think of it as meaning ‘momentum’ without some quali- 
fying word (as it has in Philo Mechanicus, Bel. 69. 21). 

лобтицс: in writing about God's giving the world its first impetus 
Greg. is emphasizing again the place of divine initiative. He is very 
far from the notion often associated with initial impetus, that once 
the world had been given its first ‘push’ it was left to run on its own. 
(Cf. Guthrie's description of Anaxagoras: ‘In Anaxagoras's system 
mind simply set the wheels going and then withdrew, leaving the 
cosmos to continue under its own momentum, subject to purely 
mechanical laws.’ History i. 326.) Yet there is a sense in which the 
world might be thought to run by itself. In a passage closely parallel 
to the present one, Basil describes how the plant-world has con- 
tinued to follow its own course season after season, without the 
need of God to repeat the initial command 'Let the earth bring 
forth’: ûs yàp oi orpößıAoı ёк nis прот адтоїѕ Evöoßeions 
mAnyis ras ёфеёјѕ тообутал mepıorpodäs, órav mjfavres тд rév- 
tpov èv éavrois mepıbepwvrau ... hex. 5. 10 (С. т. 49C f., М. 29. 
116c Ё). He is drawing on Plat. Rep. 4360 ws of ye ovpófiAot бАо‹ 
£aráaí re ёра каї kıvoüvraı, ó7av êv TÒ аўтф mifavres mepıdepwv- 
zat. The figure of the ball rolling down the slope is used to similar 
effect in hex. 9. 2 (С. 1. 818, M. 29. 1898 f.). (Cf. further J. Е. Cal- 
lahan, DOP 12 (1958), 34 f.) In the thought of the Cappadocians this 
apparent independence of nature is itself part of divine Providence 
and very far from leaving the world 'subject to purely mechanical 
laws’. 

5-6. óópßov: of the meanings of jé Bos given in LSJ only that of the 
‘magic wheel’ could possibly fit here. But closer examination of the 
lines shows the difficulty of this meaning. Such a wheel would be 
driven by torsion, not by a ‘blow’. In any case, A. S. F. Gow doubts 
whether the word ever did mean ‘magic wheel’, in his n. on Theo- 
critus, Jdyll 2. зо, Theocritus, ii (Cambridge, 1952), 44. Caillau tr. 
‘trochum’, giving a picture similar to that in Hor. Od. 3. 24, 27. Butif 
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we are to look for an otherwise unattested meaning for jóuĝos, 
there are strong reasons for choosing ‘spinning-top’. 


(i) The close resemblance to her. s. о (quoted in the previous 
n) suggests this tr. 

(ii) The word pöußos is very similar to the Homeric vzpiuBos 
(cf. H. 14. 413 orpöuhon 8° ús (rocvoc Badév), which means 
‘spinning-top’, but which is metrically impossible at this point in 
the lin 

@ 


blow’ sui 








The picture of an object ‘driven on its whirling course by a 
а top rather than anything else. 








The suggestion that a spinning-top is meant is not new. A. Patin. 
т. fp Bow here as ‘Kreisel’ in Herakletische Beispiele (Pr. Neuberg, 
1891-2), Ву n. rr, and the tr. was repeated by J. Dráseke in Zeitschrift 
für wissenschaftliche Theologie, 49 (1906), 243 n. Again, ‘toupie’ is 
Gallay’s rendering (p. 131, repr. Devolder 70). But the tr. is nowhere 
discussed. Some justification such as that attempted above is called 
for 

"The picture of the top appealed to Vergil and to Tibullus. Cf. A 
7. 378 ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo’ and Tib. 1. 5 
3 namque agor, ut per plana citus sola verbere turben." 

6. эаубшеуоу: cf. Anc. т. 31 

@ауйтоп: a double reference may be seen here, to Aristotle's s 
mpásrov кізабь dero aré (Metaph. 101231) and to the ‘fixed’ 
nature of God's purposes in Creation and continuing Providence. 

7-9. The automatic theory of the universe. 

In denying that some automatic activity is responsible for the 
creation and operation of the universe Greg. is taking up a well- 
‘worn argument. Eusebius, having set our extracts of some length 
from Diodorus Siculus (ге. 1. 6-7, 18d ff, 21. 49¢ ff) and Plutarch 
(1.8, 22b ff, sc I), takes as the majority opinion of Greek physical 
philosophers: ой zjavpyór, o тонут» rwa và Mus бтооту- 
anerum, АХ olê’ Mus Beo нун, тодош, sm bà r 
diéyw dopg wai rj airoudra mumacı rjv айак той marrös 
ävarebequevun, 1. 8 (236, бтв). CE. 1. 7 (21d f, s60): most Greek 
philosophers accept this view, he claims. Theophilus of Antioch 
associates it specifically with Euhemerus. By his damaging writings 
about the gods he has left himself without any gods at all, 
"Theophilus says dhà rà яйға airouanopë біаокеодаи 
Boükerae, Antol. 3. 7 (M. 6, 1290). 
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Generally, however, the tendency is to hold that aurökaros 
and related words are the specific hall-mark of the Epicureans. 
Hippolytus states that Epicurus denies Providence and believes 
піхта катӣ abrouarıonöv yırdodaı, haer. т. 22 (р. 26. 19, M. 16. 
30495). Cf. Methodius res. 2. 10 (р. 349. 10 ff.), where Democritus 
and Epicurus are associated in the atomic theory: ошікрбтата каї 
«їду ёё dröuwv ў öykwv 7j duepwv Ñ броіорєрфу abroundrw Kai 
dzpoatpérw dıAia. Providence has no place in their system. 

In the surviving literature Epicurus himself does not use айтбиа- 
то or derivatives, preferring to speak of yy and dvdyxn. Cf. ће 
comment of C. Bailey, Epicurus: The Extant Remains (Oxford, 1926), 
341 (on Ep. 3. 133): ‘Epicurus’ conception of “chance” seems to be of 
a force co-ordinate with necessity. Natural law causes the inevitable 
sequence of events, but it is chance that rules the production of 
particular causes: e.g., dváyx causes the motions and meetings of 
atoms, but chance causes them to fall into the positions which 
create our world.’ But Aristotle appears to associate тд айтбиато>» 
with Democritus and his followers, among whom Epicurus is 
rightly numbered, and the term became established to characterize 
this philosophy; cf. Arist. Ph. 19624 ff., with the note іп W. D. 
Ross's edn., Aristotle’s Physics (Oxford, 1936), 515. Athanasius, for 
instance, gives it as an Epicurean opinion that the world came into 
being auroudrws, каї ds &rvxe, inc. 2. 1 (M. 25. 97¢ f.); cf. Cyr. Jul. 
2 (478, M. 76. 5720). In or. 25. 6 (M. 35. 12054) Greg. writes тд aurd- 
partov Emkovpouv perà тфу dröuwv каї mîs y8ovjs. For the 
thought of Epicurus see further A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy 
(London, 1974), ch. 2. Text and commentary are well presented in 
A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (Cam- 
bridge, 1987), i. 25 f., ii. 18 ff. 

In vv. 7-9 Greg. is making the transition to the Cosmological 
Argument, pointing to the splendour of the universe (roooVrov xai 
Toíov) as a tacit witness of design. 

10-13. Examples in support of the Cosmological Argument. On this 
stock defence of the doctrine of Creation, cf. the art. ‘Cosmological 
Argument’, in ODC 347. Greg. uses it in or. 28. 6 (pp. 29. 3 ff., M. 36. 
17C ff), taking a lyre as his example. 

12-13. These lines do little if anything for the argument. If one could 
imagine that the universe could come into existence without a 
maker, one would surely find in its continued existence no great 
problem. 
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póvevtog: the word occurs in a similar context in Marcus 
Aurelius, where he is discussing the same questions of fate, provid- 
ence, or chance operating in the universe. One of the possibilities 
he considers is that the universe is óvpuós dvyyeuóvevros (Med. 
12. 14). 
14. onnävropa: ‘leader, commander’, as Zeus is called fev onuav- 
тора mávrwv in Hes. Sc. 56. 


15b-33. Astrology 


The argument switches from attacking those who deny purposive 
government in the universe to arraigning people who accept the 
notion of control but assign it to the stars. 

On the general subject of astrology in the ancient world reference 
may be made to: A. Bouché-Leclercq, L'Astrologie grecque (Paris, 1899); 
F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (New 
York, 1912); id., Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (Paris, 
1929); A. J. Festugiere, La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste, i: L'Astrologie 
et les sciences occultes (Paris, 1944); W. Gundel (теу. Н. С. Gundel), 
Sternglaube, Sternreligion und Sternorakel, id., ‘Astrologie’, RAC i (1950), 
817-31. The place of astrology in the whole pattern of ancient thinking 
on fate is fully traced by E. Amand de Mendieta in Fatalisme et liberté 
dans l'antiquité grecque (Louvain, 1945). The Cappadocians are 
discussed on pp. 383-439, Nazianzen most briefly on pp. 401-4. 

The specifically Christian attitude to astrology is dealt with in U. 
Riedinger, Die hl. Schrift im Kampf der griechischen Kirche gegen die Astro- 
logie (Innsbruck, 1956); J. Bidez, *Le traité d'astrologie cité par saint 
Basile dans son Hexaéméron', L'Antiquité classique 7 (1938), 19-21; М. 
L. W. Laistner, "The Western Church and Astrology during the Early 
Middle Ages, HTR 34 (1941), 251-75. (The influence of Eastern 
Fathers, including Gregory, is discussed.) 

The Christian attack on astrology may be traced, for example, 
through Tatian, orat. 8 ff. (Schwartz, pp. 8 Ё, M. 6. 8214 Ё), Hippo- 
lytus, haer. 4. 1-27 (рр. 32 ff., M. 16. 3056c ff), Tertullian, idol. 9 
(CSEL 2o. 38 Ё; M. PL т. 6718 Ё), Eusebius, p.e. 6 (236a ff., M. 21. 
4044 Ё). Many other passages might be cited, but these are repres- 
entative. Most Christian writers make a straightforward attack upon 
astrology, if they have occasion to mention it, or dismiss it outright. 
(Tatian, e.g., brands it as a demonic invention.) But Origen, more suo, 
discusses astrology in a wide theological context, relating it to free 
will, biblical revelation, prophecy, and divine powers in the universe. 
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He insists on the distinction between thinking that the stars may give 
indications of events and believing that they are the causes of events. 
He sets out his subjects of enquiry thus: ris, mpoyrharou буто ¿£ 
айдьо то бео mepi raw 04 dndarov mpárreofas voy ifopéveny, và £d 
ipi» оета: каї riva pirov oi dorépes ойк «loi vovrruot тё» dv 
убрал, отиаутко! бё pórov. He goes on to show that human 
attempts to reach knowledge are misguided. Biblical accounts show 
that the stars are signs (cf. Gen. 1. 14, Jer. 10. 2). But they are signs for 
the divine powers only. Man's free will is maintained because the 
stars, like prophecies, indicate, without determining, events; see comm. 
in Gen. = Eus. pe.6. 11 (281a E, M. 21. 4770 T) = philoc. 23.6 ff (Robin- 
son, pp. 194. 641), cf. M. 12. 618, Origen mentions astrology also in 
princ. 3. 3-2-3 (pp. 257. 10 I, M. 11, 314¢ IE). The suggestion was made 
by Koetschau, the GCS editor, that Rufinus has omitted a com- 
promising passage (only his Latin version survives), surmising that 
Origen's real views might be close to those attributed to him by Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, <p.synod. 2 (M. PL з. 764, CSEL 55. 150.5 f): 











Praescientiam quoque fururorum, quae soli Domino nota est, stellarum 
motibus tribuit, ut ex earum cursu et varietate formarum daemones futura 
cognoscant et vel agant aliqua vel ab his agenda demandent, ex quo per- 
spieuum est eum idolatriam et asrologiam et varias Eıhnicorum fraudulentae. 
divinationis praestigias approbare. 





Hut there is no evidence that these were Origen’s views. Quite the 
contrary. What we have of Origen makes it plain that for him fore- 
knowledge ‘soli Domino nota est’ if the stars are signs, itis solely 
because God makes them so. As for the Powers who are able to read 
the signs, they are directly appointed by God for that purpose and they 
are to use their ability to interpret him to other superhuman beings 
and to the souls of those who have escaped the bonds of this present 
life: comm. in Gen. (M. 12. Bic ff) = Philoc. 23. 20 (Robinson, p. 208. 
2211). Far from being able to manipulate events, the Powers are 
limited by God to certain areas prescribed for action (Ru = Philac. 
р. 20 16 E). The sentence which Koetschau cites from Photius od. 
117 (M. 103. 3968), to the effect that astrology is moiri, is surely a 
misunderstanding or a misrepresentation of Origen (cf. the passage 
from the Genesis commentary quoted above). Greg. clearly regarded 
Origen as an ally in the battle against astrology, as the Philocalia selec- 
tion shows, and there is no evidence to show that he was mistaken in 
his belief. Among Greg.’s Christian contemporaries both Basil and 
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Nyssen wrote on astrology. The importance of the former's Sixth 
Homily on the Hexaemeran throughout the Middle Ages is brought out 
by Y. Courtonne, Saint Basile ct Uellénisme (Paris, 1934), 99 fT. (Cf. 
Riedinger 47 Т) Nyssen devoted his Contra Fatum to the defence of 
free will against astrological determinism (M. 45. 145c f), See further 
J. Gaith, La Conception de la liberté ches Grégoire de Nysse (Paris, 1953) 

Astrology was, however, opposed by many who were not Christians. 
Among the philosophers, Panaetius (c.185-109 вс) had stood apart 
from most of his fellow Stoics in rejecting it. Eusebius cites the Супі 
Oenomaus in the and c. ap as one who would have no dealings with 
astrology, p.e. 6. 7 (255b fT, M. 21.4334 fl) and the 3rd-c. Peripatetic 
Alexander of Aphrodisias agreed with him (cf. RE i. 1453). The posi- 
tion of Plotinus is of interest. For, though he can be very scornful of 
the notion that the stars actively spend their time causing events in 
human life, thus taking the place of the One who controls the universe 
(& 3.0), and though he realizes the incredible difficulties involved in 
the supposed interrelations of different people's astral influences (3. 1. 
3), yet he does not deny that stars have a function in announcing the 
future. They are to take their place with other forms of augury as 
опиати... riw éoonérww. He goes on: dor тобоо» diomep ур4н- 
мата dv oipauß ypadiuera dei ў yeypanuéra xai койшо, 
motora pv rt pyov wai до (2. 3. 7). Plotinus agrees with Origen in 
seeing the stars not as effective agents but merely as озунаул and, 
like Origen, attributes this power of signification to the dispensation 
of a single divine controlling force. Where Plotinus differs from 
Origen is in allowing that this form of augury is accessible to men. CI. 
J-W. Trigg, Origen, 0-1 

Astrology met with political as well as philosophical opposition, (cf 
x 19 n.) Diocletian had forbidden the practice in 294 (Cod. lust. 9. 18. 
2), and Greg. could look back on a series of laws enacted by Christian 
emperors in а vain attempt to wipe out all trace of the art, Constantius, 
for instance, had issued an edict in 357 banning all astrological prac- 
tices (Cod. Theod. 9.16. 4), followed by further legislation in 358 (ibid. 
6). Yet further laws were passed in 370 and 373, but still astrology 
flourished. (Cf. Cumont, Astrology and Religion, 177) 

For one thing, if there were pagans who rejected astrology, there 
жеге Christians who were attracted by it. The vehemence with which 
'hristian writers assailed astrology may show a certain uneasiness 
about its effects upon members of the Church. As Bidez showed, ‘Au 
temps de Saint Basile, assurément l'astrologie ne manquait pas 
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d'adeptes chez les chrétiens’ (Le traité’, 21). Bouché-Leclereq 616 
cites the sth-c. Eusebius of Alexandria as witness to the continuing 
Temptation which astrology held out то Christians. 

There can be no doubt that, in addressing himself to astrology, 
Greg. was attacking a contemporary problem. The Manichees asso- 
ciated themselves with the practice (cf. Widengren, Mani and Mani- 
chacism, 69 Н) and Lieu, Manichaeism, 141-3. The time was not so 
tant that people had forgotten the Emperor Julian's championing of 
astrology or Greg's resultant onslaught on him in or. 5. s (M. 35. 
Gon f). Astrological literature was increasing. Before his conversion 
to Christianity Firmicus Maternus had written his Mathess, in which 
he dealt with the subject in eight books (ed. by W. Kroll, Е. Skutsch, 
and K. Ziegler, Leipzig (Teubner), 1897-1913). The date ¢.336 is given 
by B. Altaner, Patrology (ET Freiburg i. By 1960), 422. Ch. T. 
Mommsen, Hermes, 29 (1894), 468-9. Nearer to the time when Greg 
was writing there appeared works on astrology by Paulus Alex- 
andrinus, cf. RE xviii/s (1949), cols. 2376 ff. (W. Gundel), ed. E. Boer, 
Leiden, 1958), and Hephacstion of Thebes (cf. RE 8 (1913), cols. 309- 
10); ed. D. Pingree, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1973-4). These are learned 
treatises, making their appeal to educated men. Particular support 
came from the Stoics, who, as Bouché-Leclercq stresses, gave to 
astrological speculation an intellectual respectability which they 
might otherwise have lacked (544-5; cf. v.66 n). 

Riedinger, in his assessment of Greg’s place in the history of 
Patristic writings on astrology (pp. 42 f), while agreeing with Laist- 
ner's statement (Western Church’, 258) that Arc. 5 was not widely 
known to later writers, points out that it was known to a number of 
those most concerned with the specific problems of astrology. Yet at 
the time of its writing the importance of this poem was quite different 
Riedinger shows that the material on which Greg. draws is not 
‘uncommon, but that it is not often found outside monographs. The 
value of Ат. s lies precisely here. By attempting to integrate argu- 
ments on a rather specialized subject in a sequence of poems on basic 
Christian belief, Greg., unoriginal as he is, assists in giving that faith 
more comprehensive expression. 

A further reference to astrology will be found in Ar. В. 15-17, where 
its origin is touched on. 























15. iryenovilas picks up v. 13. Is having the wrong ‘guides’ any better. 
than having none at all 
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16. nae: бте» is common in Homer in the sense "give as a 
leader’. For other meanings, cf. Are. 4. 85 n. 

17. oùgavóv here means both the physical heaven in which the stars 
are set and heaven as the seat of divine authority. 

istis: cf. Arc. 3. 43 n. Here there may be a play on the sense of 
‘revolving in the mind? and ‘setting in circular motion’ (of the stars 
in heaven). CI. or Sib. 3.82 odpavós Ар, 8.233 обраду «Аёс, 8. 
413 ovpavir «йб. 

18. Like Plotinus, Greg. sees in the claims of astrology the negation of 
unitary authority in the universe. Fach star is made to exercise an 
individual influence which can result only in fragmentation, a 
pluralism of authority. But where Plotinus sees this as a reason for a 
reinterpretation of astral divination along with other forms, within a 
monistic system, Greg. holds that the entire system is condemned 
by its failure to provide a single governing principle. (On Plotinus. 
cf. the edn. of E. Bréhier, Platin: ‘Ennéades’, ii (Paris, 1924), 24 ff, 
introd. to 2. 3). 

19-24, Practical criticisms, drawn from traditional observation. Astrology is 
criticized on the ground that it does not ‘work’, in that people born 
under the same star follow different destinies, whereas the same fate 
overtakes those born under different stars; this and similar objec- 
tions go back certainly as far as Carneades. Cf. e.g. Cic. De divina- 
tione 2. 47, 97 and SE. M. 5. 91-3. Further references are given in 
ouché-Leclercq, L'Astrologie grecque, 381, 388 and in Amand, 
Faualisme, 51-5 (Carneades’ arguments) and 4o1-4 (Greg’s use of 
them in this passage). The latter deals also with Nyssen's approach 
in Contra Fatum (M. 45. 165 f) on pp. 423 fT. 

There was to be a classic summary of arguments in Aug. deci: 
Dei 5. 1-8 (CSEL 40/1. 209-22; CCSL 47. 138-36). 

19. Bars: Basil reverses the question in hex. 6. 7 (G. 1. 560 f, M. 
29. 133), asking how a king can ensure that his son is born under a 
royal sar. 

‘These references to kings have an importance which goes beyond 
the obvious contrast which they present to beggars in the social 
scale. For it was the connection between royal personages and 
astrologers which frequently brought suspicion upon the latter. The 
use of the stars to predict the death of an emperor could well be 
regarded as disturbing, not to say subversive. Legislation may be 
thought often to issue from this concern rather than from any 
abstract consideration of the philosophical or religious principles 
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involved in astrology. (Cf. Bouché-Leclerq, 566; F. H. Cramer, 
Astrology in Roman Lam and Politics (Philadelphia, 1954), 248-83; 
MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman Order, ch. 4.) Diocletian outlawed 
all divination (Cod. Theod. 9. 18. 2) and Christian emperors were to 
follow him. Greg. would have known of the laws of Constantius 
under which it was a capital crime, Cod. Theod. 9. 16. 4, 8, 12. 
Gvváctegosc: the word is not found in LSJ and PGL cites only 
this occurrence. But the form ovaozpos is found in Testamentum 
Salomonis 13214 and the noun ovvaorpia is a regular astrological 
term in Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos 4. 7. 6 (p. 193 Camerarius). Cf. also Cat. 
Cod. Astr. V/1. 180. то and LSJ and PGL s.vv. ovvaazpía and 
avvaarpéw. Nyssen uses ovvaorpia in Contra fatum 168B. 

21. ёлёофооуа: the commonest meaning is ‘arrogant’. If BaciAeds = 
‘emperor’ the epithet ‘arrogant’ may be thought to indicate that 
Greg. is thinking of his old enemy Julian. In or. 5. 38 (M. 35. 7138) 
Julian is coupled with Tantalus, Tityus, and Ixion, for any of whom 
Uaépdpwv would appear a mild description. It is unlikely that Greg. 
would call the emperors in general ‘arrogant’. His respectful tone 
towards Constantius is very marked in carm. 1. 2. 25. 290 ff. (M. 37. 
8334 f), and Theodosius is treated with no less respect in 2. 1. 11. 
1278 ff. (M. 37. 11174 f), cf. 1305 ff. (11194 Ё). For Greg.’s dealings 
with the emperors cf. M.-M. Hauser-Meury, Prosopographie zu den 
Schriften Gregors von Nazianz (Bonn, 1960), 56 ff., 167 ff.; Plagnieux 
429 Е; and К. M. Setton, Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the 
Fourth Century (New York, 1941), 104-5. On the other hand, it is not 
likely that Greg. would allow such a specific reference as Julian 
would provide to intrude on a general discussion. Two suggestions 
may be made: (a) to take BaciAevs of any monarch and retain the 
meaning ‘arrogant’; (b) to understand ózépópova not in its usual 
verse meaning, but give it a sense found in prose, ‘justifiably proud’ 
(cf. Thuc. 2. 62, D.C. 45. 43). 

21-2. The picture of disaster at sea touched Greg. closely, as his own 
experience left a deep mark on him; cf. carm. 2. 1. 11. 112-201 (M. 37. 
1037-10434); or. 18. 31 (M. 35. 10248 fF). 

22. &hoyevéðhos: а hapax legomenon. 

Ópóc uópoc: cf. Homer's гобиоро> xai биў menpwpevov atom (Il. 
15. 209). 

23-4. avv&önoag ... соуёёцоє: Greg. may here be alluding to the 
term ovvdeczos, which was used in both astronomy and astrology. 
It meant a node, the point of intersection of the paths of planets in 
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astronomy, and a connection of heavenly bodies in astrology; cf. 
15] s.v. VI. Here the verb refers to the supposed ‘connection’ of 
subjects of the same star and their actual joining together in death. 

Greg.’s rejection of the astrological use of cuvdéw is made the 
more pointed by its positive use in Christian theories of creation. 
When Athanasius is writing of the way in which the creator Lord 
brought together what would appear to be opposed elements, he 
calls him 6 ovvönoas aura, gent. 37 (M. 25. 734). Cf. Greg. in 2. 2. 7. 
65 (M. 37. 15564): ў 768€ rûv ovvéz£e каї áppovíņ ovveöngev. (The 
subject is divine туут.) Elsewhere ovvöcw is used to express God's 
action in binding soul or spirit and flesh, e.g. 1. 2. 3. 16 (M. 37. 6344). 

25-7. The argument is that those who hold to stellar influence must 
make a choice between individual and corporate determination. If 
there is some overriding (dpeiwv) necessity which determines the 
fate of a group of men, such as a ship’s crew, then personal avayrn 
is a meaningless idea. Any power which could arbitrate between 
opposing stars would introduce a quite new principle. 

27. 6 pigas: Greg. uses the same expression in Arc. 7. 8o to refer to 
the work of the Logos in forming man as a composite being. Here 
the meaning is ‘bringing into connection’, with the auxiliary sense 
of ‘ordering’. 

28. ovv&önoe, picking up vv. 23-4, could mean connecting stars in 
astrological relationships or connecting human beings with the 
stars which affect their destiny. The point of the line is that such 
overall control would remove from the stars any effective power. 
For the line as a whole, cf. carm. 1. 1. 6. 13 (M. 37. 4314). 

29. Caillau's understanding of this line rests on the assumption that it 
is exactly parallel to carm. т. т. 6. 12 (M. 37. 4314); €i uv Өєоб, rûs 
mp&rov, 6 отрёфє‹ eds; cf. his п. é£eziva£ev must thus be made to 
correspond in some way to ozpédec. But it is difficult to support 
Caillau's ‘agitavit’ as а tr. of &£eriva£ev. Billius, despite the metrical 
weakness of exrıväaoeı, had the merit of trying to preserve a recog- 
nized sense of exrıwdoow, that of ‘throwing out’ (‘excutitur’). 
Greg.’s use of the same é£erivagev in carm. 2. т. 15. 17 (M. 37. 12514) 
favours this sense. If we follow the reading of Cu, Beöv é£eríva£ev, 
comparing Nicetas’ 6 po: röv єди éxrwáoaet, the sentence makes 
very good sense: ‘But if it is God (sc. who makes and breaks con- 
nections at will), why bring in the first explanation, which, as I see it, 
threw God out?' God cannot be introduced at this late stage merely 
to resolve astrological difficulties. 
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30. For Greg. this is the ultimate absurdity. Again the favourite 
{ico appears (cf. Arc. 3. 43 п.). Both Billius and Caillau produce 
here very weak (and, in fact, unjustifiable) translations, with 'sub- 
dere’ and ‘subjicere’ irs surely means ‘make God revolve’ sub- 
ject to the stars. For the suggestion that God is subject to 
determination cf. carm. 1. т.б. 17-18 (M. 37. 4318). 

31. This is another form of the argument which Greg. used against 
polytheism: multiple sources of authority amount to anarchy. 
Arc. 3, 81-20 

32. CF. v. 29. 

33. MSS vary between ў yap öj and jön yàp. The first gives a simple 
"either ... oF disjunction. The second implies the disjunction, but 
states itin a less direct way: ‘For thus God really is їп control, unless 
of course you believe that the stars are.” 

33-44. Positive teaching on God's Providence. 

34. къберуй: the astrological use of xufepvc is shown in Zodiol. cod. 
Mosq. gr. 186, cited by Bidez, ‘Le traité, 20. Though it was not 
uncommon to find xuBepv in Christian usage, eg. Ath. geni. 36 
(М. as. 728) (of God: коВернд» та viva) the astrological connec- 
tion gives the word particular point here. (Cf. Arc. 1. s n.) We may 
note also the Stoic use of the word, eg. Zei, dices dpynyé, убрав 
péra mävra коВерий» . . . Bins péra mävra xuBepvas, Cleanthes, 
Hymn to Zeus, vv. з and 35 (SVF i. 537; Powell, Coll Alex., pp. 227-8). 

35. vani is a well-established figure of government; cf. A. Th. 3 
and, in Greg, carm. 2. 1. 1. 573 (M. 37. 10134). 

“The Logos carries out the providential government of the world 
he brought into being (ct. Arc. 4. 58,7. 55 fÈ. n). 

36. Iris unnecessary to look for a meaning such as ознао‹ in voaot 
(cf. Billius and Caillau’s пп). The word has a straightforward 
meaning as in Arc. 4. 68. The exercise of divine thought is directed 
towards the providential ordering of the universe. 

37. dguoviny: the harmony of the heavenly world has here по con- 
nection with the Pythagorean notion of the harmony of heavenly 
bodies, the celebrated ‘harmony of the spheres’. (For this cf. e.g. Pl 
Rep. 617, Arist. Cael. 29013, Metaph. 986, together with Guthrie, 
History, i. 167, 295 fE) There is here a contrast between the calm 
order of the heavens and the uncertainties of earthly life. A not dis- 
similar sense is found in Corp. Herm. 1.14, where W. Scott, Hermetica 
(London, 1924-36), i. 121, tr. dguovias as ‘the structure of the 
heavens’, remarking in his note (ii. 1-2): "The writer seems to have 
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adopted the Pythagorean phrase “the harmony of the spheres"; but 
he employs it in an altered sense. He is thinking, not of music, but 
rather of carpentry; the heavens are compared to the framework of a 
roof or dome fitted together by a builder.' Cf. the Budé edn. of A. D. 
Nock and A. J. Festugiere (Paris, 1945-54), i. 21 n. 39, where the tr. 
‘composite framework’ is given (in English). It is this providential 
"fitting together’ of all the parts of the cosmic system, contrasted 
with the multiplicity of astrological government, which produced 
metaphorical ‘harmony’; cf. carm. 1. 1. 6. 2 (M. 37. 4304). 
do6pov: cf. Procl. Par. Ptol. 136 of 8póno: rûv dorepwv. 

39 ff. So far is man from knowing the secrets of the heavens that he 
does not yet know those of the earth. 

39-40. èv кєобифо: ... ýs codins is a striking figure, recalling 
remote mountain fastnesses or the depths of the earth. Cf. carm. 2. 1. 
62. 4 (M. 37. 14054) кєобиф» és фор. xev8ucv is found in Apoll. + 
Met. Ps. (Teubner р. 91. 45, M. 33. 13738 = xpódia (Ps. 43. 22). 

41. For the temporal sense of év6áàe, ‘now’, cf. S. OT 488, OC 992. 

42-3. Two ideas of harvest are combined in these lines: that it comes 
at its own due season, that it is a time of judgement. The biblical 
association of harvest and judgement is seen in such passages as 
Joel 3. 13, Matt. 13. 24-30, Rev. 14. 15-16. 

xeigeı is a violent word, more appropriate to the figurative than 
to the literal harvest. When used of crops it means ‘ravage’, e.g. Hdt. 
5.63. 

yenpógoş is a hapax legomenon, formed on the analogy of yen76- 
vos. The forms cited in LSJ are ynuöpos, yauópos, and уєшиброѕ. 
For üpıa závra cf. Н. Od. 9. 131. 

44. This poetical form of ävaorpos, dvácrepos, is found also in Arat. 
349, Ps.-Maneth. 4. 528. But the word here has an extended sense, 
meaning ‘free from astrology’. 

45-52. The moral effects of belief in astrology and details of its technical 
language. Riedinger, Die hl. Schrift im Kampf der griechischen Kirche, 44, 
points to two lines of attack upon astrology to be found in Greg. 
Man is incapable of grasping such a subject: it is a basic absurdity to 
attribute to inanimate objects like stars knowledge and power to 
determine events. But there is a third consideration which weighs 
with Greg., a moral one. He objects to astrology because he finds 
morally repugnant a system which destroys the meaning of human 
choice, which causes the disappearance of moral ‘laws’, it being a 
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negwyä: the lexica report this form wepıwyn (= repıaywyn) 
only here and in Arc. 6. 2. Metrical considerations may be thought 
to have produced this coinage: the initial tribrach of repıaywyn 
could not be accommodated in a hexameter. For the use of mepi- 
aywy% = ‘revolution, rotation’ cf. LSJ s.v. II. 1. 
50. бооёџол: ‘whirled’, like an arrow and with as much power of 
self-determination. Cf. Lycophron 1426: iv т)Аббєу poLoupévwr. 
51. болд: it was the power to incline (бете) in the direction of good 
or bad which was given man at his creation (Arc. 7. 103). The word 
here indicates a settled disposition or propensity, as Nyssen 
ascribes to the devil an inclination towards evil, following his fall 
(or. catech. 6, p. 35. 10, М. 45. 294). Bo carries with it considerable 
associative powers, suggesting as it may the contrast in Pl. Phdr. 
2478 between the chariots of the gods in their perfect equipoise 
(‘coppé7ws) and the chariots of mortals. There the vicious horse is 
depicted as &m т> уў» дето» тє kai Bapóvov. Cf. Plot. 4. 8. 5. 26: 
фот) адтоєѓоџсіф, with J. M. Rist, Plotinus: The Road to Reality 
(Cambridge, 1967), 120-1, who cites (n. 10) H. Lewy, Chaldaean 
Oracles and Theurgy (Cairo, 1956; 2nd edn. Paris, 1982), 295 n. 136 on 
the equivalence of дето and уєбо in discussion of the fall of souls. 
See also Н. F. К. M. Oosthout, ‘Wijzgerig taalgebruik in de rede- 
voeringen van Gregorius van Nazianze tegen de achtergrond van de 
Neoplatoonse metafysica' (diss. Nijmegen, 1986), 215 ff. 





53-71. The star at Christ's nativity 


It is clear that the story of the Magi (Matt. 2. 1-12) could cause dif- 
ficulty to Christians anxious to disavow all influence of the stars on 
human life. Bouché-Leclercq wrote (L'Astrologie grecque, 611): ‘Le cas 
des Mages ... fut pour ces exégétes et polémistes chrétiens un 
embarras des plus graves.’ He lists a number of places where attempts 
were made by Christians to answer charges of inconsistency or special 
pleading. To that list our present passage may be added. It repeats 
established arguments. 


53. péya xoc: L. Sternbach, ‘De Gregorio Nazianzeno Homeri 
interprete’, in Stromata in honorem Casimiri Morawski (Kraków, 1908), 
177, Suggested that the reading here should be иєуакАёо<. He cites 
a number of instances of the adjective иєуакАз]< in Greg. It is found 
also in Opp. C. 2. 4 (ueyaxAéa). In defence of the division uéya 
кАёо$ we may point to xAéos as a title of Christ in Arc. 2. 9. 
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54. üvrokinde: cf. Matt. 2. 1. There is perhaps a play on урон 

In v, 33 Greg. has denied that the stars are 5jyeuovjes (control- 
ling). He does not make an exception here: the star is a ‘guide’ 

56-62. The nature af the star. Greg. takes his place in a line of Christian 
interpreters who assert the novelty of the Bethlehem star. It was not 
subject to astrological calculation, as it appeared solely to announce 
the birth of Christ. CE Ignatius, Eph. 19.2, where itis said: Чотур è» 
образі Mapper тёр sárras тоду doripas, wai тд ds айтой 
dvexAddnrov jw, wai fev mapeiyev ý wawas airov. . . (Bihl- 
meyer, p. B7. 27, M. 5. on). The words &vos and кошу 
appear in the description of the star given by Clem. Alex. in ext. 
Тайм. 74. 2 (GCS 3. 130. 18 f, М, 9.693۸). Its purpose was to over- 
throw astrology and turn men from belief in fate to acceptance of 
Providence. Origen stressed the distinction between the Bethlehem 
star and ordinary stars in Cels. 1. 58-9 (pp. 109-10, M. 11. 768 ff) 
and Jo. 1. 26 (24) (р. 32. 30 I, М. ig. 728), 

58 ff. Christian thought was determined that the Magi should be seen 
to have derived their knowledge from sources which went back to 
OT revelation, ‘The question is dealt with by J. Bidez and F. 
Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés (Paris, 1938), i. 48 I. Here are cited a 
number of passages which attempt to show that Balaam is the 
source of the skill possessed by the Magi: cf. Or. Cel. 1. 6o (p. 111 
11 ff, M 11. 7690 ff). Origen thought of the prophecies of Balaam, 
as recorded by Moses, circulating in Mesopotamia and thus known 
to the Magi who recognized their fulfilment in the star; cf. hom. zz in 
Num. 7 (p. 116. 28 T, M. 12. 6744 T) 

Origen distinguished the Magi from the Chaldaeans, attacking 
Celsus for confusing them, in Себ, 1,58 (p. rog. 22 fl, M. 11. 7688), 
Photius reported that Diodore of Tarsus made the same distinction 
when he said that the Magi learned from the Chaldaeans the 
prophecy which they had received from Balaam (cod. 223, M. 103. 
377^ E). Bidez and Cumont 33 f, 51 show that most Christian 
writers think of the Magi as Persian, some as Arab, others as Chal- 
асап, Whether Greg. is committing himself to the last view inv. 59 
is difficult to say. The term "Chaldacan' had come into use as a 
generic word for ‘astrologer’, as in the passage of Basil quoted 
above on vv. 45-6; c further cnd. Граніт. 9. 16. 4 (ND 357), 3. 16.8(an 
358) and Bouché-Leclereq, L'Asmlagie grecque, 556. Certainly in or. 
4 109 (M. 35. 6458) Greg, writes: тд de рауебе où Tepos 
63n) 
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59. ёотоолођғ0є1у is a hapax legomenon. бстротбАоѕ finds equally 
thin attestation, PGL citing only Antiochus Monachus (‘obiit post 
619) hom. 84. (M. 89. 1688c). The derivation is from moAeuw/ 
moA&w. The first has an astrological sense (of the planet presiding 
over a day), the second means ‘to range over, revolve’. 

61. &otupañ: the only other author recorded as using the word äprı- 
gars is Nonnus, in this sense of ‘newly shining’ in D. 5. 165, and 
with the meaning ‘newly seeing’ in par. Jo. 9. 17 (M. 43. 8284). 

tgoxaovea: cf. Aratus’ description of the Ram, ou8ev dóavpó- 
repov rpoxdeı Kvvoaovpí8os "Apxrov (227). 

63-4. The adoration is taken as an abrogation of astrological claims. 
Cf. Ign. Eph. 19. 3 (Bihlmeyer, p. 88. 1 ff., М. 5. 6608), Tert. idol. 9 
(M. PL. 1.6724 f, CSEL 20. 38. 23 Ё): ‘at enim scientia ista usque 
ad evangelium fuit concessa, ut Christo edito nemo exinde nativi- 
tatem alicuius de caelo interpretetur.' Cf. also the passage of Clem. 
Alex., cited on vv. 56-62 above. Greg. elsewhere refers to this idea in 
carm. 1. 2. 34. 198-9 (M. 37. 9594) and or. 2. 24 (M. 35. 4335). 

рйёға: if the Magi are thought of as Persian (cf. vv. 58-9 n.), 
there may be a play on Mnjöoı. 

65-71. Stars and men both have allotted courses to follow, but they 
are independent of each other. 

66. àeiðoopor: deidponos is a hapax legomenon. Greg. coined also 
deizAavijs, deıodevjs, derorpedns, and 4є‹фАєуз}<. 

67. xaXíuxopot: Sophocles glosses ‘retrograding’, a technical term 
in astronomy to describe the actual or apparent motion of heavenly 
bodies ‘backward’ in the zodiac, i.e. from east to west. Planets are 
here referred to, moving as they may against the general direction of 
the constellations of the zodiac. Though he does not refer to it much 
in his writings, Greg. may be thought to have had a fair knowledge 
of astronomy derived from the years in Athens when he was study- 
ing probably under Himerios. (Cf. Y. Courtonne, Saint Basile et 
l'hellénisme, 7-9., Gallay, La Vie de saint Grégoire de Nazianze, 51.) 

68-9. The nature of the stars. Two theories are mentioned: (a) The stars 
consist of self-maintaining fire; (^) The stars are composed of a 
*quintessence'. 

(a) The entry under ärpodos in PGL cites this passage, glossing 
“11-34, under-nourished, met. growing no larger, constant in size, of stars’. 
But is this the point? What is being discussed in both parts of the 
eize ... eire is the substance of the stars. The Stoics thought of 
this substance as fiery. It was not fire in the ordinary sense, what 
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Zeno called тё... ärexvov xai ueraBáAAov eis éavró тђу трофў», 
but тё... rexviröv, aü£yrikóv тє каї тпрутікбь (Stob. Ecl. 1. 25. 5). 
Yet the stars were still composed of a fire which needed nourish- 
ment. Cicero, having said in ND 2. 4o ‘sidera tota esse ignea’, goes 
on in 2. 118: 


sunt autem stellae natura flammeae; quocirca terrae, maris, aquarum 
vaporibus aluntur eis, qui a sole ex agris tepefactis et ex aquis excitantur, 
quibus altae renovataeque stellae atque omnis aether refundunt eadem ut 
rursum trahunt indidem, nihil ut fere intereat aut admodum paullum, quod 
astrorum ignis et aetheris flamma consumat. 


Cf. also Tusc. 1. 43, Diog. Laert. 7. 139, 145. Plotinus, however, 
argued against the need of the heavenly bodies for any kind of 
трофз}. Cf. 2. 1. 4 and 2. 1. 8: ou8év dei ro(vvv GAAov owpatos à 
ойрауф, iva pévy . . . (ll. 13-16)... oU roívuv о08ё трофтјѕ deiohaı 
$aréov ra ёкєї, ... (ll. 19-20). This, then, is the reason for the 
choice of ärpodos: constant size is only a secondary attribute here. 
In the other passage cited in PGL, Gr. Nyss. hex. 5 (M. 44. 684), the 
constant size of the stars is indicated. But there is no mention of fire. 

(b) The idea of a zéuzrov oôpa appears in Aristotle (perhaps 
earlier: cf. Guthrie, History i. 270 ff). In Cael. 27021, Mete. 3412, 
An. 4189, it appears as an alternative to fire as the substance of 
which the stars are composed. This element is а ўр, which, argues 
Aristotle, has a circular motion which fits it for the circumference of 
the universe. Fire, on the other hand, moves naturally in straight 
lines. The zéuzrov còpa idea came to have diverse application. 
Origen, for example, denies its relevance to the question of the 
resurrection body in princ. 3. 6. 6 (p. 288. 21 ff, M. 11. 3398 f.). Greg. 
here relates the ‘quintessence’ to its original Aristotelian connec- 
tion with the stars. (Cf. Basil Лех. т. 11. (С. 1. 10E Ё, M. 29. 258 f.). In 
or. 28. 8 (р. 33. 5 fF, M. 36. 364) he examines the possibility that God 
may be identified with this zéuz7ov oda, thus perhaps taking up 
another side of Aristotle’s teaching, that the ‘quintessence’ was the 
substance of minds as well as stars. (This is certainly the way in 
which Cicero states the doctrine in Acad. Post. 1. 26.) See further 
Kertsch, Bildersprache, 164. 

70-1. As far as the sense goes, there is little to choose between 
ävınev and дроце». (For oe» cf. Caillau's n. It is also the read- 
ing of L.) The notion of ascent (àviuev) goes well with ovpaviny. 
As Dronke noted (Carmina Selecta, 203), ó8óv ёро is a good 
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Homeric expression (ef. Od. 3. 496), in the sense of ‘completing a 
journey’, 

‘The lines show a tension familiar in Greg., the tension between 
the divine and the earthly elements in man. In saying that man is to 
hasten to the attainment of a ‘rational’ and “heavenly” nature, Greg. 
‘means that man will come to a nature which is wholly so. Already, in 
his earthly state, man shares some of the divine characteristics, 
holding an intermediate place between the mortal and the im- 
mortal, Cf. Are. 7.65 ff. 

Béoptov: whether we read Séojiox or Вёариду, the sense is the 
same: we are, our nature is, ‘bound’ to the earth. Iis characteristic 
of Greg. that he should take a straightforward expression in Lam. 3. 
3 and give it a metaphorical meaning. The Heb. айё reg and the 
Greek Bennious ys refer simply to ‘prisoners in a country (Jerusa- 
lem Bible, ef. New English Bible) 











6. On Rational Natures 


Title and purpose 


The app. crit. reveals a variety of ways in which a title may be ascribed. 
As the titles have little claim to definitive standing (cf. Intro.) the 
reader may feel free to choose. Almost all of those on offer give an 
accurate characterization. The poem is about ‘beings’ or ‘natures’ 
which may equally well be called ‘intellectual’ or ‘rational’. This 
means that the only inappropriate title (cited by Caillau) is zepi 
бошийто» dicewv. Human beings as well as angels are intended. 
The poem picks up the subject of creation in dealing with the relation- 
ship to God of beings created rational, touching on Satan's respons- 
ibility for evil in the world and introducing human history in the Eden 
story. 


1-26. Degrees of illumination among rational beings 


1-5. The image of the rainbow. С. Soutar, Nature in Greek Poetry 
(London, 1939), 112 ff. remarks that the Greeks (he is speaking of 
Classical Greek poetry) make little of the rainbow, showing ‘faint 
appreciation’ ofits colours and lacking the symbolic meaning which 
the Hebrews found in it. Nazianzen cannot be said to have added 
much to the stock of rainbow imagery, but both he and Nyssen find 
a certain illustrative value in it. Nyssen uses the rainbow in a 
Trinitarian argument as an instance of distinction without separa- 
tion, attempting an explanation in terms of refraction (of6v т 
карт} Kai érdvodos, diff. ess. int. opp Bas. ер. 38. 5, M. 32. 2228 ff.) 
Earlier discussions of the rainbow will be found, e.g. in Arist. Mete. 
371°18 ff; Epicurus Ep. 2. 109-10; Sen. NQ 1. 3. Greg. gives little 
explanation, being content with a simple point (уу. 6 ff.). 

1. Cf. Aratus 899: Ads є0816оутоѕ. 

2. &xoxgovorots: Nicander (Th. 270) has the word to describe a 
small boat driven back in a wind: eis dveuov Beßinra: amörpovoros 
А‹8д$ одр. Here, and here only, the word has the sense ‘refracted’. 
For a similar meaning Arist. uses dváxAac:s and cognates (Mete. 
372 Ё). He discusses the way in which he thinks that condensed air 
acts as a mirror in 3732. Nyssen uses similar language, explaining 
more fully than Nazianzen does how the sunbeam strikes obliquely 
the cloud formation (M. 32. 3338 £). 

meguwyais: the word is found only here and in Arc. 5. 49, where 
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see n. Dronke was mistaken in printing as the text of Cu wepıwrais 
(Carmina Selecta, 203). (Cf. also Caillau's n.) The MS clearly reads 
Fepıwyais; a comparison of the way in which the scribe writes ya 
here and in auyais v. 7 will confirm this (fo. 78). Nicetas has in his 
paraphrase the regular form zepiaycyais (cf. Arc. 5. 49 n.). The 
dmókpovoaro: mepıwyai are circular motions of sunlight, refracted in 
such a way that the rays bend back upon themselves, as in Nyssen, 
loc. cit. 

3. Cf. Verg. A. 4. 701: (of Iris) *mille trahens varios adverso sole 
colores' and the similar 5. 89. 

&Mooeı: cf. Arc. 3. 43 n. Here the meaning is ‘makes to curve’, or 
possibly ‘makes to turn back (in a circle)’ as Homer uses éAtaoguev 
of rounding the post in a chariot-race (//. 23. 309). 

4. oehayietau: the -i{w form is not common outside Nonnus. LSJ 
lists only the 3rd-c. Ар hymn in Papyri russischer und georgischer Samm- 
lungen. PGL adds citations from Nonnus and Sozomen, together 
with (in middle and passive) the present passage and the gth- 1oth 
cent. Arethas, Apoc. 16. 17 (M. 106. 712D). We may compare Greg.'s 
use of oéAas in Arc. 4. 65. 

There is a close parallel in the image of the pebble thrown into 
the water, with the concentric circles of ripples corresponding to 
the rainbow circles, in carm. 1. 2. 2. 283 ff. (M. 37. 6004). The words 
Exrodı Àvouévou occur (v. 286). This figure is found also in or. 18. 
19 (M. 35. 10085). The passages are discussed in Kertsch, Bilder- 
sprache, 182 ff., cf. vv. 51-2. 

For аёбўр cf. vv. 50-2 n. 

5. The form ёктодє (edd.) is not found in the lexica. It is better to read 
&«roßı than to suppose ёктобє equivalent to the metrically impos- 
sible &xroßev. The meaning is clear: the outer rings fade away, 
dissolve, melt into the surrounding air. 

6-7. The application of the figure. The degree of mental or spiritual 
illumination depends on distance from the source of light. The 
application itself uses figurative language with the physical and 
mental senses of "light merging. 

&roovü fovroc: cf. Clem. prot. 11 (р. 81. 24, M. 8. 2364) for a 
metaphorical use. 

8-12. These lines appear also in carm. 1. 2. 1. 15-19 (M. 37. 5234), 
except that in v. 11 7ewmópeoða is read for ёАкФдєоба. 

8. smi: cf. Arc. 4. 81 n. Perhaps the association of light and life in Ps. 
35 (36 Heb.). 10 may be the origin of the expression: 
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бт тард coi тту) Lorjs, 
& rà фот cov бфбиєба фо. 


Cf. % тту? той фотбѕ in Serap. Euch. 13. 5. There is іп Kertsch, 
Bildersprache an extensive study of the background and development 
of тту as a philosophical and religious term: see pp. 87, 116, 119, 
122 ff., 135, 138 ff., 145 ff., and 205 and for тууаќє pp. 148 ff. 

92-11. The theme of the opening lines of Arc. 1 recurs: knowledge of 
God is unattainable by minds less than his own. But this is not a 
reason for despair. On the contrary, it is seen as part of the dis- 
pensation of providence that God should lead on, always encour- 
aging the desire for deeper knowledge. 

11b-26. Angels. On the subject of angels in the Fathers, the following 
may be consulted: J. Turmel, ‘Histoire de l'angélologie des temps 
apostoliques à la fin du v* siécle’, RHL 3 (1898), 299-308, 407-34, 
533-52; A. Vacant and G. Bareille, ‘Anges’, DTC 1 (1903), cols. 
1189-1222 together with DTC, Tables générales (1951), cols. 1530-7; 
J. Michl, ‘Engel. IV (christlich)’, RAC v (1962), 109-200; J. Danié- 
lou, Les Anges et leur mission d'après les Pères de l'Église (Gembloux, 
1952). Cf. also K. W. A. Pelz, Die Engellehre des hl. Augustinus 
(Miinster, 1913), where an account is given of Augustine’s predeces- 
sors; A. Recheis, Engel, Tod und Seelenreise (Temi e Testi, 4; Rome, 
1958), esp. 132 ff.; J. Rousse, ‘Les anges et leur ministère selon saint 
Grégoire de Nazianze’, MSR 22 (1965), 133-52. (Cf. уу. 22-6 n.) See 
also Barbel 78 ff. n. 26. Among places where Greg. deals with angels 
are orr. 28. 31 (p. 69. 16 ff., M. 36. 69р f£), 31. 15 (p. 163. 9 fF, 1498 f.). 
Origen’s place in the shaping of Greg.’s thought is explored by 
Moreschini, ‘Influenze’, 54-7, which may be taken with his 
comment on or. 38. 10 (SC p. 122 n. 2 and pp. 64-5). 

12. debtega: the angels’ status as second only to the Trinity is 
emphasized in the view that they were created before all other 
creatures; cf. or. 38. 9-10 (M. 36. 320c ff.) = 45. 5 (6294 ff.). This is a 
common Christian Greek view. Cf. e.g. Or. princ. 2. 9. 1 ff. (p. 163. 
24 ff, M. 11.2558 ff); Bas. hex. 1. 5. (G. 1. 5c fF, M. 29. 134 Ж); Pelz, 
6. Cf. or. 6. 12 (M. 35. 7378) for Sevrepa. 

13. alyhajevtes: cf. Arc. 3. 28 п. 

Gevdées: contrast this with the application of the word in v. 36: 
Beörmros deiBéos. There the word dewöns has the full meaning 
given in PGL (s.v. 7): ‘both as above form and as without visible 
form’. Cf. Greg. Nyss. Eun. 1 (p. 94. 2o, M. 45. 3214). Here the word 
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has a diminished sense. The angels are invisible, but, as creatures, 
they are formed after an ei3os in the mind of God. 

13-14. Вбокоу йшрё а variant of iudibóuxos (Are. 4. 88). In 
Homer, Л.В. 439, Baxos is found as the throne of a god. (Cf. A. Pr. 
831.) Rousse, "Les anges’, 141, sees here a picture of troops of angels 
dancing round the throne ‘des farandoles sacrées’, after the manner 
of angels in Fra Angelico. It must be said, somewhat prosaically, 
that we are not here told what the angels are doing as they circle the 
throne. In the passage which Rousse claims as parallel to this we 
read: xai обе ёууёдо‹ yopeioers Tv ётарото yopeíav carm. 1.2. 3. 
95 (M. 37. 6404). Here, indeed, one might argue, is a reference to 
dancing. But as early as the Platonic corpus we find xopefav . . 
хорд» used of the circling motion of the stars (pn. 982e) and it 
could well be that no more is meant here. 

Baggot: they arc airy and nimble, as messengers (or dancers) 
should be, Cf. or. 28. 31 (p. 71. 8, M. 36. 728). The angels form a 
dogs vorrös, not in the common understanding of a world of 
pure ideas, but as individual minds they constitute a realm of God's 
power and rule. 

15-16. A reminiscence of Ps, 103 (104 Heb). 4 6 moiw тобе dyyédovs 
adrod тъєйиата, wai rods Aeiroupyoos noi mip dA yov. СЇ, Heb. 

ind ı Clem. 36.3 (Bihlmeyer, p. 55. 12 ff, M. 1.281 4). Greg. does 
not follow the line of Hebrews, where ‘winds’ and ‘fire’ are taken as 
marks of the instability of the angelic nature when contrasted with 
that of the Son. Here the thought concentrates solely on the light, 
refined angelic nature and its suitability to rapid motion in carrying 
‘out God's commands; f. Ps, 102 (103 Heb). 20, In or. 28. 31 (р. 70. 
ЗИ, M. 36. 724), Greg. interprets sveija as vonr aus and fire as 
referring to the angelie power of purification. 

Régos: are we to distinguish dj from aißıjp, as in v. 522 It seems 
unlikely that Greg. is being so precise as to differentiate between the 
йр, the natural element of angels, and the lower drj through 
which their commissions might take them in their concern for the 
world, More probably jépos means the whole realm of air, con- 
tasted with earth 

enoborjaovmv: cf. Greg's umodpparip in carm. 2. 1. 16. 11 (M. 
37. 12554) and бтобоўотера Are. 4. 79 (with n). For the form 
Snodprioow cf. AR. 3. 274, Musac. 13 

17. Man resembles the angels in being voepés, but is distinguished 
from them by not being dows. С. Arc. 4. 40 n., 77 n. and 89-92 n. 


is 
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dvavyées: radiant, as creatures of light, and translucent as being 
incorporeal (or nearly so, cf. v. 60 n.). 

or алд caokóv: cf. the use of ácapxos in carmm. 1. 2. 4. 8 (М. 
37. 6414), 1. 2. 10. 892 (7444), referring to angels. 

It will be noted that, though Greg. calls the angels ácapxo:, this 
does not mean that they are do@paroı. Origen had taught that the 
Persons of the Trinity alone are incorporeal, princ. 1. 6. 4 (p. 85. 
14 ff, M. п. 1708 f). However refined the angelic body may be, 
there is something distinguishable as a oda; cf. Turmel, RHL 3 
(1898), 407 fF, together with id. (‘P. Coulange’), The Life of the Devil, 
44 ff. ET (London, 1929); Michl, RAC v (1962), 121. Greg. shows 
that he appreciates the distinction between ácapxos and dowparos 
in or. 28. 31 (p. 70. 10, M. 36. 724), where he says that angelic nature 
may be relatively incorporeal (compared with human nature), but in 
absolute terms he does not venture beyond ў бт: eyyurara. 

18. nayev: for the form cf. H. Il. 11. 572. There is here an allusion to 
the belief that all composite entities must ultimately suffer break- 
down and destruction. Cf. the application of àz7«vos to God in Arc. 
2. 16. Pl. Phd. 78c provides a classic statement of the view that only 
that which is uncompounded (doóvéezos) can escape dissolution. 

20-1. Greg. seems to realize that he is in danger of making the angelic 
nature almost indistinguishable from God's. But it is doubtful 
which precise attribute of divinity is in his mind when he draws 
back from calling the angels dze.pées. There are two possibilities: 


(i) dreıpées means ‘indestructible’, as, e.g., árepńs describes 
bronze in H. //. 5. 292. The only reason why Greg. might hesitate to 
call the heavenly beings ‘indestructible’ is the implied doubt on the 
omnipotence of God. Could he not, if he wished, destroy part of his 
creation, albeit the highest part? 

(ii) The word means ‘stubborn, unyielding’ (cf. LSJ s.v. II), in 
this case to evil (as Nicetas interprets). These lines would then be 
directly linked with the thought of v. 53 and the fall of Lucifer in the 
following lines. (Again, this appears in Nicetas.) Certainly the 
meaning would have been clearer if there had been some such 
specifying dative as xaxia (cf. AP 12. 175. 3-4 (Strat): drepns 
ойу). But the sense emerges fairly clearly and, in the absence else- 
where of any suggestion that Greg. was exercised over the pos- 
sibility of the destruction of the heavenly beings, this interpretation 
is to be preferred. (Cf. Gallay’s tr. ‘absolument fermes et in- 
ébranlables’, p. 132, repr. Devolder 71.) 
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The figure of the horse which needs restraint is a common one. 
Cf. e.g. Meth. symp. 5. 3 (p. 56. 9, M. 18. 1014): Plato talks of relaxing 
such restraint in Prt. 3384: yaAdoa ras vias rois A6yoıs. Greg. 
reaches a similar point in or. 28. 31 (p. 70. 10 ff, M. 36. 724 ff.). He 
feels ‘dizzy’ with speculation, Aryyıopev, р. 70. 11 (724) and 
contents himself with a bare summary of the titles applied to angelic 
powers. 

22-6. The functions of angels. Origen had dealt with this in princ. 1. 8. 1 
(pp. 94 ff, M. п. 176a ff), maintaining that angelic functions 
correspond to merit displayed. Greg. is content to list functions 
without trying to account for diversity. He contemplates the pos- 
sibility of some kind of rank structure in or. 28. 4 (p. 27. 8 ff., M. 36. 
324): some angels may have a clearer understanding of God than 
others катӣ rv dvadoyiav rs rá£ecs. But he offers no explanation 
of the distinction; cf. also or. 40. 5 (M. 36. 3645). On the varying 
ministries of angels in Greg. cf. Rousse, ‘Les anges’, 140 ff. Greg. 
alludes in these lines to most of the functions specified by Rousse. 
The others relate specifically to Christ, baptism, and eschatology. 

22. паоастбтах: cf. Dan. 7. то. For the angels who remain in con- 
templation and praise cf. or. 28. 31 (p. 70. 15 f., M. 36. 728), carmm. 
1. 2. 10. 923 Ё (М. 37. 7474), 2. 1. 1. 280 ff. (M. 37. 9914). 

23-6. Other angels are allotted various parts of the universe as their 
charge. It is these angels who hold together the universe in 
harmony, as Greg. describes them in or. 28. 31 (p. 71. 10-11, M. 36. 
72C): mävra eis Ev dyoícas, mpös níav aóvvevaw той 7û mávra 
Snpiovpyýoavros. 

24. &mıotaoinv: this is a regular term for an angel's office (cf. PGL 
s.v. Surely the present passage should there be cited under 1.c, ‘of 
office of angels in caring for the created order’, rather than 1.a?) 

25. ёубоос: belief in personal guardian angels rests on such passages 
as Ps. go (Heb. 91). 11-12 (cited in Luke 4. 10-11), Tob. 5. 6, 22, 
Matt. 18. 1o, Acts 12. 15, Heb. 1. 14. Origen makes a good deal of the 
idea in e.g. princ. 2. то. 7 (p. 181. 19 ff., M. тт. 2404), 3. 2. 4 (pp. 250 ff., 
M. 11. 308c ff), Cels. 1.61 (p. 112.9 f., M. 11. 772€), 8. 27 (p. 243, М. 
11. 1556c fF), 8. 34 (рр. 249-50, M. 11. 1565c Ё), or. тт. 3 (р. 323, M. 
11. 4498 ЇЇ), comm. in Mt. 13. 5. (pp. 190 ff., M. 13. 1104c ff.). 

roa: pagan thought took it that each city had its own presid- 
ing deity (cf. LSJ s.v. тоЛобҳоѕ). Greg. may be offering a Christian 
alternative to this view (cf. below), or perhaps he is associating 
churches with their cities (cf. Rev.). 
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&v@ea: the angels of the nations play a big part in Origen: cf. e.g. 
princ. 1. 5. 2 (рр. 70. 28 ff., M. 11. 1588 f), where Deut. 32. 8-9 is 
cited), Cels. 5. 30 (pp. 31-2, M. 11. 1225c Ё), together with J. Danie- 
lou, Origen, ET (London, 1955), 224 ff. Notice how this contrasts 
with the beliefs expressed by Julian, who reaffirms the pagan view 
that the beings who exercise authority over nations and cities are 
gods, (Gal. 1150... €Üvápyats kai moAtovxoıs Beois). 

26. The line probably refers to the charge given to angels of assisting 
men in prayer, cf. carm. 1. 2. 1. 83 ff. (M. 37. 5284 f.). The language 
reflects Rom. 12. 1: Óvoíav (ûoav ... rv Aoyujv Aarpeíav ди», 
and is similar to Corp. Herm. 1. 31: 8 а: Aoyixás voias dyvas. (Cf. 
the n. in Scott's edn.: ‘an act of worship which consists in verbal 
adoration, as opposed to material offerings.’ See also Nock-Festu- 
giere, i. 27-8.) As Origen wrote in or. 11. 4-5 (p. 323. 14 ff, M. 11. 
449D Ё), angels are able to use their special knowledge (cf. èm- 
íaropes) to assist men to pray fittingly. Cf. Cels. 8. 64 (p. 280, M. 11. 
1612c fF). 


27-46. Hesitation about going farther with the subject 


We have already seen Greg.'s hesitation in approaching his theme (cf. 
Arc. 3. 1). Undoubtedly there is a rhetorical element in his reluctance, 
but there is still genuine perplexity in Greg.'s mind. Not only is he 
overcome by the thought of the heavenly splendour (vv. 27 ff.). He is 
perplexed by the possible moral effects on his readers of having to 
admit that sin is possible among these heavenly beings. 


28. &yXis brings associations of the mistiness which comes over the 
eyes of a dying Homeric warrior (Il. 5. 696), or the effect of strong 
emotion (Archil. 191. 2 West), or, most aptly here, the temporary 
blurring of the vision which the appearance of a god can produce 
(Н. Л. 20. 321). Cf. the ‘dizziness’ passage cited in n. on vv. 20-1. 

30-5. The image of the river-crossing. Greg. likens himself to a traveller 
who, crossing a river, experiences a sudden moment of panic but 
decides that the only thing he can do is go on. Imagery from swollen 
streams is found several times in Homer, e.g. Il. 4. 452—6, 13. 136-46, 
but Greg.’s simile is more like Macbeth 3. 4. 138: ‘Returning were as 
tedious as go o’er.’ 

30. tonxadéos is a form of rpaxus which is not recorded in literature 
earlier than the 2nd c. Ap, when it appears in the epic poet Pancrates 
(P. Oxy. 1085. 11) and in the medical poet Marcellus Sidetes. Later it 
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occurs in the Greek Anthology. Plutarch describes a river as pays 
in Alex. 60. Cf. carm. 1.2.9. 78-9 (M. 37. 6734). 

31. ёмёладхо: the sense is not ‘recoils’ or ‘falls back’ as Hillius and 
Caillau's ‘resili? must be tr. The meaning is ‘leaps, is borne 
upwards’, an accurate description of the sensation of being 
suddenly swept out of one's depth. (Cf. H. A. 23. 694 for the form 
dvéraro and 692 ff. for the picture of а fish leaping up and 
suddenly disappearing.) 

iépevós лер. Cf. H. Od. 1. 6. 

32. СЕН. I. 21. 551: moAAd 8¢ of xpadin möpbupe pé: Od. 4. 427, 

572; 10. 309: moAAd de poi краб wépdupe rióvn. The middle is 

found in Himerios (who was probably Greg's teacher: cf. Arc. 5. 
67 n.), or. 31.2, and in Agathias (AP 10. 14). 

"The artistry of this line deserves attention. ropdipu is skilfully 
chosen as a word which depicts equally well the swelling emotion of 
the heart (cf. the Homeric exx.) and the swelling rush of the stream. 
(It is used of surging waves in ZT. 14. 16, al.) But in the brief compass 
of the verse the second meaning is only hinted at. 

33. Cf. Antipho 3. 2. 1: al xpein: roAuav Bıdfovras. 

35. уйовато: this is the point at which the traveller falls back’. 

34-46. The application of the simile. The poem picks up the thought 
from v. 20. Though Greg. fears to go further in his approach to the 
heavenly beings, he believes that, having come so far, he must con- 

36. üribéog: cf. v. 13 п. 

inppéðovta: a title of Zeus in Hes. Th. 529, the wor 
was appropriated for Jewish or Christian use in or. 
üıpebovra appears in 1. 347, 2. 309, 8. 355. СЕ Arc.8. 
2. 1.6 (M. 37. 5220). 

38. xexognpiévov: this appears to be a reference to Origen's teaching 
on the reason for the Fall of the angels: they had become sated with 
goodness. Origen writes thus of Satan in Gels, 6. 44 (p. 115. 16 ff, М. 
11, 13684): wai dv “@тоофр4у‹она duowarws xai orépavos rád- 
Aous” èv тф mapaðeio той Beat oiovei xopeafleis тб» yaw ev 
тийе éyévero xarê тд» бабта pvonxûs apis айтд» Aóyor 
“dmdAcia éy£vov xai ойу Undpfeis eis rûv aida. " (Cf. Ezek. 28. 
12-13, 19). Similarly, if the text which Koetschau reconstructed 
from the anathemas against Origen at the Second Council of Con- 
stantinople (553) is near to Origen's original teaching, then he spoke 
of the rational creatures in these or similar terms: «pov 82 атой 
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(sc. vöas) Aaßeiv ris Beias буйттс каї Bewpias, каї mpös тб xeipov 
parva: катй rjv Exdorov dvaAoy(av rijs ёі тобто fociis, princ.2. 
8. 3 (p. 159. 7 f£). 

Greg. here adapts the teaching to fit his emphasis on light as the 
characteristic of the angelic world and perhaps also to avoid the 
harshness of an outright assertion that the angels became sated with 
goodness. 

39. стооёсации: the verb is used of paving a road in /GRom. 4. 1431. 5, 
al.; cf. the passive in Hdt. 2. 138. The suggestion that even angels are 
open to sin might ‘pave the way’ for others. 

40-1 show Greg.’s dilemma. How can he assert that the nature of 
angels is unchangeably good, when he thinks of the fallen angel, 
Satan? 

41. Cf. Arc. 8. 36 n. 

42-5. The connection of thought is: ‘It must be Satan who contrives 
evil, for it is out of keeping with the mind of a good God to plant evil 
in man and thus set up enmity in the creature he loves. Nor is it the 
will of a good God that evil should subsequently arise as a rival or 
that it should have an eternal (or independent) existence.’ Greg. is 
thus preparing the way, through the Fall of Satan, for the Fall of 
man. The two Falls are very closely linked, each being a reason for 
believing in the other. God did not create evil in either Satan or 
man. Man's Fall must therefore be attributed to Satan. But the 
ability of one who was created good to contrive evil shows that he 
has changed, has himself fallen. 

Vv. 44-5 may be compared with the arguments of Arc. 4. 24 ff. 

44. &vu8ómkov is a hapax legomenon. Cf. ävrißpovov in Arc. 4. 25. 

45. &уаоуоу: a word which Greg. reserves for God, in particular God 
the Father: cf. Arc. т. 25 n., 2. 19 n., 21 n. 

46. As in Arc. 1. 16-24, 3. 36, 3. 9o, Greg. is claiming a measure of 
inspiration for what he writes. 


47-55. The three ranks: God, angels and men 

47-9. God. 

47. ngá gives more direct emphasis than zpárov. 

&toonos: the word is applicable only to Godhead: cf. carm. 1. 2. 

1. 145 f. (M. 37. 5334), where Christ is called ázpozos oùpavíoro 
ikv. Cf. v. 4o n. and see vv. 53-4. Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’, 1377, 
parallels it as a word of Platonist background with ärperrros in orr. 
18. 42 (M. 35. 1040c) and 39. 13 (M. 36. 3494). 
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48a. Unity is here associated with changelessness, multiplicity with 
instability. There is here a glance at what A. H. Armstrong referred 
to as ‘perhaps the central and most important theme of all tradi- 
tional philosophy’, the problem of the One and the Many (An Intro- 
duction to Ancient Philosophy (London, 1965), 8). Appearing in Orphic 
writers and among Milesians like Anaximenes (cf. Guthrie, History, 
i. 132), it became a classic subject in Platonism. Plato meets the 
issue as it was raised by Parmenides in the dialogue named after 
him and in Sophist 2448 ff. (cf. Guthrie, v. 148 ff); the problem 
recurs in Philebus 14С-180 (ibid. 206 f). The segment of the 
question which we encounter is more moral than epistemological, 
the contrast between the unity of virtue and the multiple forms of 
evil, as found, say, in Rep. 4. 445 C ff. Origen took up the idea in or. 
21. 2 (p. 345. 17 Ё, M. 11. 4814), where ‘one’ is applied to ‘virtue’, 
‘truth’, ‘the wisdom of God’, ‘the word of God’, and suitable con- 
trasts are drawn. Cf. the n. in J. E. L. Oulton and H. Chadwick, 
Alexandrian Christianity: Selected Translations of Clement and Origen 
(LCC ii; London, 1954), 353. 

48b-49. God, by definition good, could change only for the worse. Cf. 
Ath. Ar. т. 18 (M. 26. 495), Greg. Nyss. Ep. 3 (M. 46. 10208). 

tò è zà£ov Övrog GAvENS is a tightly-packed expression: it is 
small wonder that Caillau expands it in his tr. The meaning may be 
explained in this way. As God is the sum of all good, if it were 
possible to add any qualities to him they could be only evil ones. 
Such apparent additions would be, in effect, a diminution. Now the 
word dAvéis means ‘escape’. It describes Cassandra's escape in A. 
Ag. 1299 and Greg. gives it this sense in v. 85 (cf. also Q.S. 12. 212). 
övros äAu£ıs is then literally ‘an escape from what is’, a departure 
from absolute being. 

50-2. Angels and human beings. The distinction between the second 
and the third grades of beings is expressed in terms of ai@jp and 
ўр, the upper and lower atmosphere, nearer or farther from the 
sun. This is a traditional Greek contrast, going back to Heraclitus. 
The ai8jp is pure, often бегу (cf. af@w), heavenly substance, ‘living 
and divine’ (W. К. C. Guthrie, "The Presocratic World-Picture’, 
HTR 45 (1952), 87-104 at 93. Cf. also id., History, i. 471). The anp 
round the earth is less pure. In Christian thought it came to be 
thought of as the element of the demonic powers. Cf. Eph. 2. 2 (also 
Asc.Is. 11. 23). Further references in Arndt-Gingrich, s.v. dp, p. 20 
and for the Greek Fathers PGL s.v. азр A. 6. 
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52. ne&oes: Greg. identifies men with the earthly ‘climates’, more 
distantly affected by the sun. (For the plural in this sense cf. Hip- 
pocrates, and Pl. Phd. 98с-р.) 

53-5. The nature of angels. The position of God and man is clear: they 
stand at opposite ends of the scale of change. It is the nature of the 
angels which is in doubt. Caillau’s n., implying that there is a dis- 
tinction between the original state of the angels and their later state, 
cannot be justified in the text (‘De prima angelorum creatione haec 
sunt intelligenda’). There is no differentiation between the original 
and any later state. Lucifer fell. As his nature was no different from 
that of the other angels, angelic nature must include some possibil- 
ity of change. Greg.’s problem is that, seeing the continuity between 
the nature of Lucifer and that of the other angels, he cannot resist 
the conclusion that angels are still liable to turn to evil. Origen men- 
tions the possibility in hom. 4 in Ezech. 2 (р. 363. 11 Ё, M. 13. 
698D Ё). Cyril of Jerusalem taught his catechumens that, as ‘one 
alone is without sin’, the angels needed forgiveness, though he 
declined to speculate on the reasons, cat. 2. то (M. 33. 3938). In hom. 
in Ps. 32 Basil is unwilling to go beyond Ödvouerdderos in 
characterizing the nature of the angels: 


dÀÀ Ev т) проту ovaráce xai rà olovei форарат THs oðoías aurwv ovy- 
xaraßAndeioav čoyov rjv dyıörmra. Šû xai Övaueräßeroi elo: mpös xaxíav, 
є0005, olovei Ваф тол, rà бухасиф orouwäerres Kai тё póviov eis dperiv 
тў Swped тд pdvipov els dperjy rjj Swpeg тоё áy(ov Пьєбратоѕ Exovres 
(G. т. 1365, M. 29. 333c f.) 


Greg. himself uses àvaxívgros in or. 28. 31: xadapäs dices Kai 
dkt Sous, dxuijrovs mpös тд xeipov ў Bvakuwijrovs (p. 70. 14-15, 
M. 36. 728). Cf. 6. 12 (M. 35. 7378). Mason and Barbel offer no 
comments in their editions, but Caillau wished to restrict the mean- 
ing to the Fall of Lucifer. He continues: ‘Nunc enim ad malum 
immobiles sunt angeli per concessam ipsis constantiae ac persever- 
entiae gratiam.' But, again, the text lacks anything which would 
justify the interpretation. Greg. is talking about angelic nature in 
general. Probably, as in the present passage, it was the fall of Lucifer 
which made him modify his axıwjrovs. But it is the result for all 
angelic nature which concerns him. Again in or. 38. 9 (M. 36. 3214. = 
45. 5. 6298) we find Greg. showing precisely the same hesitation as 
in the present passage: Lucifer and the rebel angels compel him to 
call all angels 8votv;jrovs, though his inclination is for axıwjrous. 
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He makes it clear that the fall of Lucifer is not analogous to the Fall 
of Adam, inasmuch as Lucifer’s defection affected only those angels 
who chose to follow him. The others lost none of their glory, any 
more than the disciples lost theirs when Judas turned traitor, arm. 
1.2.1. 68o E (M. 37. 574A), cf 1. 2. 3. 47-8 (6361). In or. 40. 7 (M. 36. 
uf) we find Greg. groping towards an equation of sinlessness 
and simple, uncompounded nature, with sin adhering to the com- 
posite being. But there is an unexplained qualification which makes 
the simple angelic nature very nearly sinless, a qualification which, 
if pressed, destroys the argument. If sin in any degree is attributable 
to the simple angelic beings, then it cannot be composite nature as 
such which causes sin. (Ci. Michl, RAC, v. 126 E) 

‘Turmel discussed Greg.'s teaching on angels in RHL 3 (1848), 
459-60, He saw Basil and Greg. as providing a link between earlier 
views of the angels’ susceptibility to sin (pp. 457 fL) and Augustine's 
assertion of their sinlessness. ‘Il était réservé à Augustin d'aller 
jusqu'au bout de la voie frayée par les Cappadociens, et de 
proclamer la stabilité des anges dans le bien. But it should be 
noticed that the difference between Augustine and the Cappado- 
cians is a very important one. Indeed, it could be argued that 
Augustine's view is not simply the next step from the Cappadocian 
position. For the real dividing-line comes between ärporos and 
Büorpoos. Here is a difference of kind. All that separates Buerpo- 
os and «dzporos is a difference of degree. Though Greg. was 
obviously reluctant to admit it, the angels stood on the same side of 
the line as man in being subject to change, with God alone on the 
other side. Greg. does not talk about actual sins for which the angels 
must be purified, as did the Priscillianists whom Augustine attacks 
in Ad Ons. 8. 10 (M. PL, 42. 674 1), but he does leave open the 
possibility of change, which must include change for the worse, sin 


56-66. The FallofLucifer 
56. roivexev: because evil could not exist close to God's light, 
Lucifer had to be banished to distant darkness. 
"Ewogögog: one of the passages which Basil and Greg. included 
in the Philocalia, 1. 25 (Robinson, p. 31. 22 1) princ. 4. 3-9 (p. 336 
ff, M. tı. 3924) speaks of the impossibility of identifying with 
Nebuchadnezzar the figure who fell from heaven and who is called 
dwoddpos (Isa. t4. 12 mòs èfëmevev ёх той oûpavoî á éwaddpos ó 
api ÄvareAAwn;). In princ. 1. s.s (pp. 75 fF, M. 11. 1634 fE) Origen 
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makes clear the identification of the ‘Lucifer’ of Isaiah with the 
Satan who, in Luke то. 18, fell ‘like lightning from heaven’; cf. also 
philoc. 26. 7 (Robinson, p. 240. 14 ff.); hom. 12 in Num. 4 (p. 105. 3 ff, 
M. 12. 6554 fF). This connection was quite widely accepted; cf. 
Turmel (‘Coulange’), The Life of the Devil, 1 ff. Methodius, who 
differed from Origen on the reason for Satan’s Fall, agreed with him 
in seeing in Isa. 14. 12 ff. a key text; res. 1. 37 (p. 279. 1 ff, M. 41. 
1104B). 

57-9. The background to the present passage will be found in Isa. 14. 
13 ff.: eis rêv oUpavóv dvaßrjoonaı, ézávo тфу ботёроу той odpavod 
Ojow röv Üpóvov pov. . . ёсона‹ önoros rà visiarw; see too Ezek. 28. 
12 ff. Cf. Jerome, in Ezech. lib. 9 c. 28 (M. PL 25. 266c f.). Theodoret, 
considering the common application ofthe title ёшофбро$ to Christ, 
an exegesis of Ps. 109 (110 Heb.). 3 found from Justin, dial. 45. 4 (M. 6. 
5720; Goodspeed, p.142) onwards, explains: "Ewodópov avrov 
kaÀ«i ox dis тобто 4Аубёѕ бута, GAA’ ûs тобто elvat davraaÜévra. 
каї Seta BovAnBeis ту dÜpóav тѕ zepióaveías neraBoAjv, йтєі- 
xaaev "Ewadópq ёк той oUpavoy eis уђу пєабуті, Ís. (S. 2. 268, М. 81. 
3330); cf. also id., Ezech. (S. 2. 916, M. 81. 10974 Ё), on Ezech. 28. 16. 
Greg., however, nowhere applies the title to Christ, though Basil, for 
instance, did so in Eun. 2. 17 (С. т. 2520, M. 29. 6084). There is a 
passing reference to Lucifer іп or. 36. 5 (M. 36. 269с), but no discus- 
sion of the title. (Cf. the passage cited on v. 59.) 

Baounida tipi is a Homeric reminiscence: Saxe 8é of runs 
BaoıAnidos ўшоо réoms (ЇЇ. 6. 193, the story of Bellerophon). 
aiyAny: cf. Arc. 3. 28 n. and v. 96 below. 

59. öAov окбтос &утї Өғоїо: the only possible sense is ‘total dark- 
ness instead of God (as he aspired to become). Cf. or. 36. 5 (M. 36. 
269€): osos (sc. фӨбуо$) kai тб» 'Ewadópov ёакбт‹дє кататєобьта 
8u’ Erapaw- o) yàp ўуєуке, Beios àv, pù) Kai Өєдѕ vonioßnvaı. In or. 
6. 13 (M. 35. 7370) there is the simpler contrast oxózos dvri dwrös. 
Cf. also or. 38. 9 (M. 36. 3214). ‘Darkness’, as is clear from Arc. 4. 
24 ff., is, in Greg. as in the Fathers generally, a realm of total 
negativity and deprivation. Denied positive power of motivation, 
oxöros may stand for ignorance, falsehood, the evil desires of the 
mind or, as here, for the demonic world of Satan. It is the domain of 
evil spirits in magical papyri (PGM 36. 138) and in Matt. 8. 12, 22. 13, 
25. 30 'the outer darkness' is the place of punishment. In the Johan- 
nine literature oxoria comes to stand for all evil powers opposing 
God, as in John 1. 5, 8. 12, 12. 35, 46 and 1 John 1. 5, 2. 8-9, 11. oxoría 
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is the place where demons live in Hom. Clem. 20. and Const. App. 5. 

16.6. 

When patristic writers are seeking a more positive evaluation of 
darkness, as we find it in Exod. 20. 21 where it is God who inhabits 
the darkness of a thick cloud, they tend to use yvágos the LXX tr. 
for ‘inipel in the Exod. passage, as distinct from the regular Heb. 
word for ‘darkness’, hel, for which oxéros or oxoria are used. Cf. 
eg. Nyssen, hom. Fin Cant, (M. 44. 7730). When the human soul is 
able to discard reliance on rational processes it may progress 
through yródos to a true mystical experience of God (hex. M. 44. 
Mor. M. 44. 3760). yvádos is the apt locus of contemplation 
Iced, may be equated with it. There is discussion of this 

aspect of Nyssen in Lossky, Илон, 7o ff, Louth, Origins, 80 ff. and 

Williams, Wound, sz f 
60-72 describe Lucifer's resultant state. Greg. thinks of the substance 

of Lucifer in quasi-physical terms. As being «odor he would 

naturally ascend to the upper air. It is despite his constitution 

(which apparently remains unchanged) that Lucifer descends to the 

lower world. 

баайа indicates what is low both physically and in status, 
duwe has both literal and figurative usages in Classical 

Greek (cf. Ar. Ra, буо for the sense of a moral fall). 

61-6. Lucifer's emy of men. In a number of earlier writers it is this that 
is the reason for his Fall, Iren. haer. 4. до. 3 (M. 7. 11130); see 
Turmel, RHL 3 (1868), 289 ff, The Lifeofthe Devil, 8 ff. Nyssen writes 
in this vein in or catech. 6 (p. 32.9  M. 45. 281). Satan is the angel 
in charge of earthly creatures who falls through his envy of man's 
godlike status. Now in Nazianzen Satan's primary envy is aroused 
by God's glory and his Fall results from the proud spirit which sets 
itself up against God. In this view he follows Origen and is in line 

such writers as Eusebius, Chrysostom, and Theodoret. (Cf. 

Turmel, The Life of the Devil, 12 ft) Satan's enmity with man follows 
from his enmity with God. It is as an act of spiteful revenge that 
Satan shows his envy for man, God's favoured creature, The envy of 
man is secondary 

62. For Mw cf. Arc 4 52 n. 

64. Пора Beroù: cf. Gen. 2. 7: «ai ErAnaer å Beis rûv ävðpwrov 
хоб» лд rîs ijs. Justin had applied the word =Авоиа to Adam, 
dial. 40. 1 (p. 137, M. 6. 5618). For Greg.'s use of the expression cf. 
or. 34.9 (M. 35. 11808), 31. 11 (p. 158.7, M. 36. 14) 
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65. và: here in the sense of ‘wherefore’ as in Epic (LSJ sv. 8} тё A 

УШ. 2 and 3). 
For similar language in Greg. cf. carm. 2. 1. 54. 6-7 (M. 37. 13984). 

In Gen, з, 24 the subject of e£eßaAc» is God, but the meaning is not 
necessarily altered if, to lay stress on Satan's part, he is said to have 
been the instrument of man's expulsion. Cf. Iren. dem. 16. ‘man he 
[Satan] caused to be cast out of Paradise, tr. J. A. Robinson, Si 
Irenacus: The Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching (London, 1920), 
[3 

66. Bäoxavos: cf. M. Polye. 17. 1 (Bihlmeyer, p. 120.7). Greg. has the 
same expression in carm. 1. 1.27. 8 (М. 37, 4994). Gigante cites the 
passages of Greg. as the probable origin of Báoravos in Eugenius. 
Panormitanus 20, В (Versus lambici, 190). 


67-81. The origin of demonic powers on earth 
Lucifer inspired orher angels with the same pride and took them with 
him at his Fall то become demonic tempters of men. 


67. odgaving è$ ävruyog: cf. AP 9.806 (anon), 11.292 (Palladas, 4th 
©. ab), Ps.-Manetho, a(1). 68. 

70. Greg. writes as a loyal citizen of the Empire to whom anyone who 
attempted to disrupt the Emperor's power would appear ‘sinful’ (cf 
Arc. 5. 21 n). If Greg. is thinking in specific, rather than general, 
terms, he may be remembering his old enemy Julian who detached 
his army from its allegiance to Constantius, an emperor much 
venerated by Greg. 

блоой$а; Josephus has the passive in the sense of breaking 
allegiance (87 2. 14. 3). 

71-2. Lucifer provided himself with subjects to rival those of the 
supreme God. 

73-81. Catalogue of the evils introduced by the fallen angels. Lists of evils 
are not uncommon in Christian literature. In the NT we may find 
precedents in Mark 7. 21-2, Rom, т. 29ff, 1 Cor.6.9-10, Gal. 5. о. 
СЕ. also among verse writers the lists given in ora. Sib. 1. 175-9 
(GCS, p. 14), 2. 255-83 (pp. 4o f) and by Ps-Manctho 20) orf. 
Athanasius provides a comprehensive catalogue ofthe sins and evils 
‘which assail mankind (inc. 5. 3-4, M. 25. 1051 ff), but makes them 
dependent on the Fall of Adam. Here the influx of evil into the 
world is a direct result of the Fall in heaven. In Greg., cf. carm. 2. 1 
13. 75 E (М. 37. 12334 f). 
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73. &BAdornoav: the word is well tr. by Caillau's ‘pullularunt’. 

74. &vögogövouo: cf. Arc. 4. 49 n. 

бӧӧосуёо: they are weak when compared with their former 
angelic power. Greg. has no doubt of their strength when compared 
with men. 

Gktoévta . .. ф@орета: the Epic form comes into an expression 
which looks back to Pl. Phd. 81р, where ок‹оє$] davraonara 
refers to the souls which are still unable to escape completely from 
their bodies. 

Ффа&орота. vuktög: cf. Soph. El. 501 öde фасона vvxrós. 

76. wedoran: cf. (of their leader) John 8. 44. 

êıêéû0kaûoı брллакабу: demons were thought to have taught 
men such evil practices as worshipping idols, cf. Athen. leg. 26. 1 
(p. 292, M. 6. 94D ff.) and believing in fate, cf. Tat. oat. 9 (p. 9. 23 Ё, 
M. 6. 8254 ff). 

77. т)дүктол: only here and in т. 2. 2. 318 (M. 37. боза) is the form 
тАйүктт$ (= пАауктўр, ‘deceiver’) found. 

Соролбтал: they encouraged ‘hard’ drinking, i.e., of unmixed 
wine. 

@tdonerdées: Homer uses the form $iouu es of Aphrodite in 
Il. 3. 424, Od. 8. 362, but the tone of the present passage is better 
represented by AP 9. 524. 22 (anon.) where Dionysus is so described 
(also in the ф:Аорие:ёзјѕ form). Though Greg. may be thinking of 
the roistering laughter which Eph. s. 4 calls ezpazeA(a, we form 
the impression that he was not much given to laughter in any of its 
forms. In or. 8. 9 (M. 35. 8004) he praises his sister Gorgonia for 
thinking that even the ghost of a smile was something of an event, cf. 
carmm. 1. 2. 34. 111 (M. 37. 9534); 1. 2. 33. 77 ff. (9334 Е). The und- 
form is a curiosity, recalling perhaps a confused memory of Hes. 
Th. 200. 

ёүоєсікоџон: here again is an epithet applied to Dionysus in the 
same poem (AP 9. 524. 6): Eitov, edxairny, edduredor, éypecixw- 
pov. 

78. yonopoddyou: here too we may have a word whose choice is 
influenced by its possible connection with a Greek god, this time 
Apollo, the god of the Delphic oracle. There is a contemptuous ring 
here in a word which early became associated with the dubious pro- 
fession of oracle-monger. 

It may not be coincidence that Greg. turns to epithets which had 
been or might be applied to Greek gods. There is a long patristic 
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tradition of equating heathen gods with demons, going back 
certainly as far as the Apologists; cf. PGL лу. байн» 3. c and 
$айшу C. 1-3. Origen, for instance, cites Ps. 95 (06 Heb). s as 
evidence: бт märres of &eoi vi аво Bayeövun, Cel. 3. 2 (p. 204 
35 ff, M. 11, 921D ff) In 3. 28 (p. 225. 20-1, M. 11, 956% f) he calls 
Apollo a Sai. 

Aoğoiit is possible that Aofoc is to be taken with xoqojeo\éyou. If 
Greg. could break the strict pattern of four independent words in v. 
76, there is no reason why he should not do so here also. Aogés 
escribes the ambiguous character of oracles in Lycophron 14 and 
1467, Luc. Alex, 10 and elsewhere; cf. Aotíos as an epithet of 
Apollo. 

quobripue: PGL cites фаб ури as а Варах 

alnaröevres: either as inciting men to violence or as encoura- 
ging sacrifice, For the second cf. Athenag. leg. 26. 1 (M. 6. 9490; 
Goodspeed, p. 240): (sc. 'demons) of троасотдкітес và drê run 
iepcio аїдат wai rara mepidiyuipevor 

79. Tagrägeoı: this is perhaps an allusion to the view that some of 
the demons are in Hades while others inhabit the air. Cf. Eus. pe. 7. 
16 (p. 3208 f£, M. 21. 556€), a passage which sees the majority of the 
fallen angels as condemned immediately to Tartarus, with only a 
small number left on earth and in the lower air to provide good men 
with the necessary elements of conflict. But the epithet may mean 
по more than ‘horrible’ (cf. E, HF o7). 

нуубгуш: кууба is а hapax legomenan. The word is suggested 
by the preceding Tapräpeoı, the noun мод being regularly asso- 
ciated with Tartarus. Cf. Hes. Th. 119 Тартар + jjepóevra puyo 
xPovös; or. Sib, 4. i86 (GCS p. 102) Тартара 7' cipicrra puyol 
отёу тє yeéins, 8. 362 (GCS p.165) olda puyoðs yaiys каї 
Тартара jjepácrra; Greg. carm. 2. 2 (ері), 4o. 5 (M. 38. 314) Tap- 
парео тє puyoi, 2. 2 (poem). s. 125 (M. 37. 15304) Zndepous re 
puxols, кай Táprapov aivöv (cf. also for similar expressions E. 
Supp. 926, Tr. 952). We might perhaps take Taprépeo and 
jyóerres together as giving a picture of demons living in murky, 
‘underground holes in the earth but, differently from the opinion of 
Eusebius, emerging to harry mankind. The whole concern of the 
passage is with the effect the demons have upon men and it is 
unlikely that Greg. would here be interested in any that were 
immobilized in Had 

@оусүдте;: äpxeyöns is again a hapax legomenon. PGL glosses 
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‘arch-impostor’. But it is also possible that a reference to magic is 
intended. yóņs has the regular meaning of ‘sorcerer’ as well as 
‘impostor’. Demons are associated with magic in Justin, /4po/. 26. 2 
(Goodspeed, p. 42; M. 6. 3684), Origen, Cels. 1. 6o (pp. 110-11, M. 
11. 7698 Ё), hom. 16 in Num. 7 (p. 147. 24 ff., M. 12. 6984). 

80. This line gives some support to the suggestion that magic is 
referred to in the previous one, for xaAéc means to summon by use 
of a magic formula. Cf. Origen, Cels. т. бо (p. 110. 23-4, M. 11. 7698) 
Ön payor dainooıw ópiAoUvres Kai тобтооѕ ê’ â pepabjxact каї 
BosAovrat kadoüvres rotoüot ктА. 


81. Aoyóovtec: cf. Н. Od. 16. 369. 


82-95. Christ and the demons 


"There was no arbitrary exercise of force against the devil, in whose 
continued existence Christ demonstrated divine purpose. The 
thought here is in line with what earlier Fathers had said about God's 
consistent desire to avoid the use of tyrannical force. Cf. e.g. Diogn. 7. 
3 ff. (Bihlmeyer, p. 145. 25 Ё, M. 2. 11774); Iren. haer. 4. 59. 3 (M. 7. 
1110D fF), 5. т. 1 (11218 fF); Orig. hom. 20 in Jerem. 2 (p. 177. 27 Ё., M. 
13. 5018 Ё). 


85. Cf. Nah. т. 6. Here äAv£ıs is found in its normal meaning of 
‘escape’ (cf. v. 48 п.). 

86-7. The status of Satan. Greg. emphasizes the subordinate position 
of Satan in the divine economy, over against any dualistic notion, by 
using of him the same formula which he applied to man's position: 
or’ dvénxev &Acüßepov (Arc. 7. 100). In calling Satan u.écov, Greg. is 
using the word in a different way from that in which Eusebius 
applies it to Christ, d.e. 4. то (р. 167. 34, M. 22. 2808), who is иёсоѕ 
in that he participates in both Godhead and manhood; cf. Ath. Ar. 2. 
24 (M. 26. 2004). Satan does not mediate between good and evil 
men, as Christ mediates between God and man, being himself both, 
but is intermediary only in the sense that, being totally committed to 
one side, he has access to the other. He may be compared to an 
ambassador of an unfriendly power. 

88-9. Where there is conflict between good and evil, it occurs as part 
of God's plan, not as existent in its own right. Contrast this with the 
Manichaean dualism of Arc. 4. 

91. The common figure of refining may be illustrated from such 
passages as Pl. Rep. 4130 f., 5034; Isa. 48. 10; Zech. 13. 9; Mal. 3. 2-3; 
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1 Cor. 3. 13; 1 Pet. 1. 7; Rev. 3. 18. For the part which purification 
played in Greg.’s thought cf. Arc. 1. 8-15 n. 

92-5. The punishment of Lucifer. Billius took it that Lucifer's 
punishment was to be eternal (‘poenas dabit ille perennes"). But this 
distorts the meaning. drecp7js is not an adverb describing the 
manner of the punishment: it is an adjective depicting the character 
of the sufferer, as in carm. 2. 1. 1. 540 (M. 37. 10104). Greg. is asking, 
albeit tentatively, whether the devil, for all his stubborn resistance 
(&тєртѕ), may not ultimately complete his punishment. 

On this issue of the possibility of Satan's redemption, Nazianzen 
contrived to be something less than definite. Origen had been 
strongly inclined to believe in the final restoration of the devil; cf. 
Kelly, Doctrines, 474: ‘°. . . the doctrine is insinuated, if not actually 
taught, in his writings as well as taken for granted by his advers- 
aries.’ Nyssen shows the same tendency. He writes, for instance, in 
or. catech. 26 (p. 98. 17 Ё, M. 45. 68р) (sc. Christ) où uóvov rêv 
dmoAwAsra Sid roúrwv evepyer@v, АААЙ xai auröv Tov rjv 
ämwAcıav xa’ àv Evepynoavra. Basil went quite the other way, 
holding out for the eternal punishment of all sinners, let alone 
Satan; cf. e.g. Spir. 16. 40 (С. 3. 348 fF, M. 32. 1414 ff.), Kelly, Doc- 
trines, 483-4. But Nazianzen does not go beyond the záya of the 
present passage or the possibility that there is a milder inter- 
pretation than the eternal fire of punishment: závra yàp табта ms 
dóaworucjs €or Suvdpews: ei uý rw фЇАоу küvravÜa voeiv тобто 
ф.Лаудротбтєро», каї той KoAdLovros Emafiws, or. 40. 36 (M. 36. 
4124 f.). There is no doubt that he takes this alternative to eternal 
fire seriously and ёта іо appears to show some sympathy for it. 
But more than that cannot be said. 

93-5. Satan's punishment takes place in two stages: through seeing 
the distresses of his subordinates and in his own person. 

93. ёалторёутс: this reading is to be preferred to Caillau's ô’ ázo- 
#evns. The sentence certainly runs more easily without the 8é. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how the particle could be fitted into the 
grammar of the genitive absolute. If öarrouevns is read, we have an 
equally good verb for consuming fire (cf. Н. Il. 23. 183). Cf. Greg.’s 
own тыр 8azrópevos in carm. 1. 2. 14. 128 (M. 37. 765^) and Arc. 7. 
8n. 

dang here represents the gross element in Lucifer. It is not matter 
in the physical sense, of course. But neither is it something purely 
spiritual. Greg., as we have seen (v. 17 n) is not prepared to 
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dissociate одра from the nature of the noctic beings. This corpor- 
eal element, however refined its nature, must still be accounted 
sufficiently substantial to be affected by fire. (Cf. Turmel, The Life oj 
the Devil, 71 f£, who shows that as long as the demons were thought 
to have their substance of, say, air, there was no problem about their 
punishment. It was the assertion of complete spirituality which pro- 
duced the difficulty.) 
nens = ‘requital’. СС. Dui. Prien. 105. 

means ‘repayment’ 

95b. Cyril of Jerusalem's description of the devil as yanıızup rà» 
axi» may be compared, cater. 2. 4 (M. 33. 3850) 


8, where the word 








96-9. Conclusion. 
For the claim to inspiration, cf. Arc. 1. 16-24 n. 


97. Cailla's tr. "primo et posteriore’ is preferable to his inter- 
pretation of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ angels. What Greg. has been describ- 
ing is precisely the contrast between the ‘firs’ splendour shared by 
all the angels and the ‘last’ in which only the unfallen participate. 

97b-98. ётроу here has a different sense from that found in Are. 4 
86, As, eg, in PI, Tht, 1836, ретро» means standard of judgement 
Whether in the heavenly or the earthly worlds, the standard is God. 
Cf. the words of Plotinus concerning the One, иётро» yàp arê «ai 
об perpoöpevov (s. 5. 4 

98b-99. God is the fixed point, the central light, and all judgement of 
worth is based upon proximity to, or distance from, him. The fina 
words of the poem recapitulate the thought of its opening. 








E 


7. On the Soul 


Title and purpose 

Пері фъҳѕ is the agreed title. The Creation of man is linked with the 
nature of the divine element in him, the abstract discussion of the soul 
leading to the account of his Creation and Fall. In structure, the poem 
resembles Arc. 4, with an introduction devoted to an attack on oppos- 
ing opinions leading to an exposition of Greg.'s own views. 

Writing about Tertullian’s De Anima, J. H. Waszink remarked that 
*this work is not in the first place a scientific treatise but a refutation of 
heretical doctrines about the soul' (edn. p. 7*.) This is even more true 
of Greg.'s much slighter epè pvxýs. Though Greg. would not have 
known Tertullian's work, comparison is instructive in reflecting a 
mass of common material. 

Nyssen's Dialogus de anima et resurrectione qui inscribitur Macrinia (М. 
46. 11-160) offers a survey of ideas, often in the form of contrasts with 
‘Greek’ views. He dismisses Stoics and Epicureans in 218 ff. Going 
farther afield, he attacks Manes, along with Greeks he claims hold a 
similar position (93). Transmigration attracts a fairly lengthy rebuttal 
(1088 Ё). The positive claims made for a Christian understanding of 
the soul include kinship to God through its status of being in God's 
image, coming into life and leaving it simultaneously with the body 
and the hope that all souls will finally be cleansed of all impurity and 
return to their primal state. 

J. M. Mathieu has discussed certain aspects of Greg.’s treatment in 
his article ‘Remarques sur l’anthropologie de Grégoire de Nazianze 
(Poemata dogmatica, VIII, 22-32; 78-96) et Porphyre’, Stud. Patr. 17/3 
(1982), 1115-19. He places Greg. within a context of writers who tackle 
similar themes, particularly showing affinities with Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, giving a good account of Greg.’s precise understanding. 


1-52. False theories of the soul 


The poem begins with a brief definition of the true nature of the soul, 
an earnest of the treatment to follow in vv. 53 ff. But the pattern 
quickly settles: from v. 36 on we find a series of traditional opinions 
processing before the reader to be controverted. 
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1. ёпра ®eoö: cf. carm. 1. 2. 15. 151-2 (M. 37. 7774): 


ux 8’ Zorw Equa Өєоб, kai xpe(acova noípzv 
aièv äyav moßeeı ту Ümepovpaviwv. 


The present passage specifies the condition (uí£w averAn) of the 
soul which so aspires. Gen. 2. 7 reads: xai éxAacev ó Өєдѕ röv 
GvOpwrov xouv ітд rijs yis kai éveóíanaev eis тд трбооутоу ађтоў 
туоўу Loris, kai €yévero 6 üvÜpwos eis bux» (cav. Greg's änua 
is no more than a stylistic variation of vor. ‘Flatus’, the tr. of 
Billius and Caillau, is apt: it may mean either ‘blowing’ or ‘breath’. 
If, however, we are reminded of Tertullian’s use of flatus in De 
Anima 11 (M. PL 2. 6648, CCSL 2. 796. 7 Ё, CSEL 20. 315. 3 fl.) or 
adflatus in adv. Marc. 2. 9 (M. PL 2. 294c, CCSL т. 484. 22 f., CSEL 
47. 345 ff.), we should notice that the intention of the two writers is 
different. Tertullian finds in flatus/adflatus a convenient distinction 
from spiritus, a distinction which he believes to correspond to a dif- 
ference between vor and zveüpa; cf. Iren. haer. 5. 12. 2 (M. 7. 
11524 Ё); see Waszink, Tertulliani ‘De Anima’, 10*-14*, 193-5. But 
Greg. equates rvo and луєйна іп vv. 73-4. 

Though, in the instances cited by LSJ, азна means ‘blast, wind’, 
the sense ‘breath’ may be readily derived from the verb ûn, which 
means either ‘breathe’ or ‘blow’. 

иу: cf. v. 79 n. 

3. @ф@‹тос: the view that the soul is mortal and destined to perish in 
the death of the body was a common Epicurean one. Cf. e.g. 
Epicurus Sent. II, ap. D.L. 10. 139 (71. 6-7 U.) and the passage of 
Lucretius beginning: 


nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur. (3. 830 f.) 


Among the Stoics, Panaetius makes the same assertion (cf. Cic. 
Tusc. 1. 79): 'volt enim, quod nemo negat, quidquid natum sit 
interire; nasci autem animos, quod declaret eorum similitudo qui 
procreentur, quae etiam in ingeniis, non solum in corporibus 
appareat." 

4-6. Does eixöva here mean the soul or the whole man? Either sense 
is possible in Greg. The first appears in or. 38. 11 (M. 36. 321D) = 45. 
7 (M. 36. 6324), where he may be influenced by the thought of 
Origen. In Cels. 6. 63 (pp. 133-4, M. 11. 13938 fF), distinguishing 
between the Logos who is the image and man who is xar’ eixóva, he 
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dismisses the view that ‘being in the image of God’ refers either to 
the human body or to a combination of body and soul. That which is 
made in the image of God is the inner man. He concludes: öre kai 
“абс? €or той èv тф “кат єїкбуа” dvedngéros той Өеой тё той 
cob “Tê софра”, той roLaurmv Exovros puxîjv каї v тў ux] Sid rê 
“кат” єікбуа” tov Oeóv. (р. 134. 10 ff. 13964). Indeed, this is in the 
general Platonic tradition of seeing the soul as the man; cf. or. 14. 6, 
M. 35. 8654, together with J.-M. Szymusiak, Éléments de théologie de 
l'homme selon saint Grégoire de Nazianze (Rome, 1963), 32. n. 25. On the 
other hand, in v. 75 below eix@v means the whole man, the com- 
posite. There is good reason for thinking that the second is the 
sense intended here. It is not the soul which is made mortal by sin, 
but man, the composite being made “їп the image’, and called 
simply ‘the image’. The soul does not perish with the body and, 
thus, the ‘image’ does not suffer complete dissolution. 

5. The ignorance of the beasts contrasted with man is a commonplace 
in Greek, as also in Hebrew, e.g. Ps. 72 (73 Heb.). 22. Shakespeare 
and the Book of Common Prayer continue the tradition: ‘a beast 
that wants discourse of reason’ (Hamlet, 1. ii. 150), ‘like brute beasts 
that have no understanding’ (Solemnization of Matrimony, Ex- 
hortation). 

7-8. The soul as fire. This idea is found in varying forms in Heraclitus, 
Leucippus, Democritus, and the Stoics, with roots in popular belief 
(cf. Guthrie, History, i. 466). 


(i) Heraclitus. Fire was for Heraclitus the first principle of the 
universe, as can be seen from DK i. 109. 5 ff., etc. It may well be that 
Philoponus was right in his interpretation: wip 8ё оў rv dAdya:. . . 
алла тор ёАєує тї» Enpav dvaÜvpíaaw- ёк тайт ov elvat Kai TY 
Уууу, Comm. in Arist. De Anima 405*25 (p. 87. 11 Ё). Cf. Ross’s edn. 
of Aristotle’s De Anima (Oxford, 1961), 181. But clearly Greg. does 
not credit Heraclitus with any such sophisticated thought about the 
nature of the fiery soul-substance. For him it is simply the fire 
which burns. Cf. the distinctions drawn by Nemesius in nat. hom. 2 
(M. 40. 5368). For further texts and discussion, cf. Kirk, Raven and 
Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 198-9, 203-5. 

(ii) Leucippus and Democritus. In De Anima 403°20 ff. Aristotle dis- 
cusses the position of Democritus, linking the idea that the soul is 
fire or heat with the view that it is closely connected with respiration 
(cf. vv. 8-9 below, with n.). Taking as the characteristic of soul its 
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ability to initiate motion (Cf. Ross, Comm., p. 174 n. on xívgois), 
Democritus holds that it is the spherical atoms of soul or fire which 
are best suited by their shape to set other atoms in motion. 


ößev Дтибкріто pêv mip тї каї Üepuóv dnaw айту» (sc. puyùv) civat’ 
dreipwv yàp бутш» оҳтийтоу каї drépwy тё aóaipociór тор Kai Yuya 
Mye. . . фу т> pêv mavoneppiav aroixeía Tis öAns фбаєаҳ, . . . roórav Bé 
ra odarpoeidy фууу, did тд náAora 8:4 mavrös ёбуаоба‹ duadüvew тоду 
TotoUrovs puopods kai kıveiv rà оті, kıvoüueva xai айта, bmoAaußd- 
vovres rjv фууу elvai тд mapéxov vois Lors THY Kivnow (40331 fF). 


The initial ó8ev connects with the primary characteristics of soul as 
motion. Whether Democritus meant to say that soul is fire or that it 
is like fire may be debated (cf. Аёс. 4. 3. 5, Diels Dox. 388. 5 ff, and 
Guthrie, History, ii. 430 ff.); but again, it is unlikely that Greg. con- 
sidered such refinements or went beyond Aristotle's account. For 
Democritus the soul was destructible and could be broken up into 
its component parts in the same way as the body in death. (Aét. 4. 7. 
4 DK ii. 110. 24-5). Cf. v. 3 n. 

Aristotle refers to Leucippus as ‘agreeing’ with Democritus 
(405*5). He would now generally be given a more original role. For 
the spherical atom which is both soul and fire cf. Kirk, Raven and 
Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 427. 

(iii) The Stoics. The Stoic view, as given by Zeno, is reported in 
Cicero Tusc. 1. 19: "Zenoni Stoico animus ignis videtur' (cf. 1. 42; 
N.D. 2. 41-2; Fin. 4. 12; Acad. Post. 1. 39). Diogenes Laertius writes: 
Zivwv 8è ó Kineds каї Avrimarpos èv rois Пері Фохўѕ каї 





Посєёфиоѕ mveöna čvðeppov elvai rjv bux: roro yap pâs 
elvat Eumvöous kai тд rovrov xweiaÜa: (7. 157). Stoic thought was 
able to combine the doctrine of the fiery soul with a belief in the 
survival of the soul. At least, some Stoics were able to do so: 
Panaetius did not (cf. v. 3 n.). Cleanthes believed that all souls 
would survive the life of the body until the éxz¥pwars, when every- 
thing returns to God. Chrysippus restricts survival to the souls of 
the *wise' (D.L. 7. 157). Cf. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 3rd edn. (Gót- 
tingen, 1964), i. 229 ff. 

Tertullian’s treatment of the subject may be compared. When, 
writing in support of the corporeality of the soul, he cites Zeno, he 
does so without making any reference to fire: *denique Zeno con- 
situm spiritum definiens animam hoc modo instruit’, De An. 5. 3 (M. 
PL. 2. 6534, ССІ. 2. 786. 13-14, CSEL 20. 304. 19-20). It is to 
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Hipparchus and to Heraclitus alone that he attributes the idea that 
the soul is ‘ex igni", ibid. 5. 2 (6534 = p. 786. 5 ff; p. 304. 9 fF), wrongly 
in the first case (cf. Waszink, edn. 127 Ж). 

The corporeal nature of fire made the Stoic doctrine of the soul 
unacceptable to many, not least Neoplatonists. Plotinus thinks of 
fire as almost escaping the realm of corporeal things (cf. 1.6. 3, 3. 6. 
6), but the Stoic fire is consistently material. A good deal of Neo- 
platonic polemic was thus directed against the Stoics on the nature 
of the soul. (Cf. R. A. Norris Jr., Manhood and Christ, 23.) 

padegds is in Homer a conventional epithet of fire. (Cf. Il. 9. 242, 
al.) By concentrating on the destructive element of fire Greg. is able 
to make the point that the body which is liable to be consumed has 
at its ‘heart’ the very element which would consume it. But the 
philosophers who connected fire with soul intended to draw atten- 
tion to other characteristics of fire—its heat, for instance, which has 
a clear connection with life (cf. Guthrie, History, ii. 432). 

ӧйлтоу daxtopévoro: cf. Arc. 6. 93 n. 

For кёар cf. vv. 19-20 n. It may here have the double sense of 
xapdia = ‘soul’ (PGL s.v. xapdia C) and xap8(a = ‘pith, core, heart’ 
(LSJ s.v. xapêta Ш). 

8b-9. The soul as air (ајр is here to be distinguished from ајр, with 
its affinities to fire). The connection between the soul and the air 
which is breathed is very ancient and very widespread. "That the air 
which we breathe should be the life itself which animates us is a 
common idea, and the breath-soul a world-wide conception’ 
(Guthrie, History, i. 128; cf. the ensuing discussion and id., The 
Greeks and their Gods (London, 1950-4), ch. 5). This is the back- 
ground against which the philosophers' teachings must be set. 
Anaximenes is reported thus: Ava&uuevns de 6 М.А јокоѕ dpy)v ràv 
бутш» dépa dmredrijvaro, ёк yàp тобтоо пута yiveodaı каї eis auröv 
dvalveodaı. olov ў Wuxi, Фаш, 1j ўиєтёра бўр oloa cvyxparet 
ûs, kai 6Aov тд» кборо> zveüpa Kai йўр repiéxe: (fr. 2; DK i. 95. 
15 Ё); cf. the opinion of his follower Diogenes of Apollonia: av@pw- 
mot yàp xai rà ёла {фа dvamvéovra [we rà dép, Kai тобто 
avroicı kai Шоҳ €or каї vénats (fr. 4; DK ii. бо. 20-1). See further 
Pl. Phd. 968 4, Arist. De An. 405°21-2. 

In Diogenes азр is held to be divine and, consequently, the 
human soul is шкрду.. . uöpıov той Өєою (Theophr. de Sensu 8. 42). 
The Orphic poets are cited by Aristotle for the notion of the soul 
breathed in from outside: тої yàp 73v фу» ёк тоб óAov eiaiévat 
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dvamveövrwv, óepouévgv Ürê av dvéuwy (An. 410°28 ff; the 
subject of dnoi is a Aóyos found in the Orphics). Among the Stoics 
the identification of soul and life-breath occurs in Chrysippus, 
according to Chalcidius, comm. in Timaeum, 220 (SVF ii. 879), and 
Tertullian expounds the opinion that soul and life-breath cannot be 
separated in De An. 10 (M. PL 2. 6618 ff., CCSL 2. 794 ff., CSEL 20. 
312 Ё). Aristotle associates Diogenes with ‘some others’ in thinking 
of the soul as air (De An. 40521). As Ross notes, Aëtius identifies 
these as Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus (Plac. 4. 3. 2), 
while Theodoret includes Anaximander (Graec. Aff. Cur. 5. 18). 

Gxonvevotod: a hapax legomenon. The only other recorded 
instance of mvevorös is in Greg.’s 2. 2 (poem.) 5. 71 (M. 37. 15264). 

iorapévoio: motion might be associated with the soul in two 
ways. The soul might be that which initiates motion (cf. vv. 7-8 n.; 
Democritus), or that which is in constant movement, as air was to 
Anaximenes (Dox. 579. 21 ff.). The words are here taken in a pejor- 
ative sense, implying instability (cf. LSJ s.v. forme B. II. 2). 

10. The soul as blood. As is the case with breath, there is a primitive 
association of the soul with blood. Plato includes both in the 
possibilities mentioned in Phd. 9684. At the time when the Phaedo 
was written, the name most firmly linked with the theory of the soul 
as blood was that of Empedocles, whose thought is preserved in 
these lines: 


alparos dv re\dyeoot reOpappévn йутборбутоз, 
тў тє vóņpa nälıora xuchjoxerat dvOparmovow- 
ара yàp ávüpárzois mepixdpdi6v €or vönua 


(Stob. Ecl. 1.49, p. 424; fr. 105, DK i. 350, 13 Ё). Theidea continued to 
be mainly associated with him, cf. Thphr. de Sensu 2. 10; Cic. Tusc. 1. 
19 (Empedocles animum esse censet cordi suffusum sanguinem.’); 
Eusebius (citing Plutarch) p.e. т. 8 (240, M. 21. бор). See further 
Guthrie, History ii. 226, 228 ff. However, Aristotle assigns it to Critias 
(An. 405"6; DK i. 375. 24-6) and is followed in this by Nemesius 2.67 
(p. 16. 16 Morani, M. 40. 53b B), who unlike Greg. takes the trouble to 
argue against it (2. 73-5, 5418 Ё). Blood is no more an indispensable 
part of the body than bile or liver. Why not call them ‘soul’? Again, he 
claims, as some animate creatures are bloodless there is a further 
proof that blood and soul are not to be identified. 

But the question is given a more than doxographic interest by the 
connection in Hebrew thought also of blood with the soul. Gen. 9. 4 
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makes clear the link between nepes and dam (LXX: rAğv xpéas év 
ашат: фоҳђѕ oU фауёайба‹.) Cf. Lev. 17. 14, 18 and Deut. 12. 23 
(with the n. of S. К. Driver in JCC (Edinburgh, 1896), 148-9). On the 
link in Hebrew thought between blood and soul one might mention 
A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient 
Israel (Cardiff, 1964), 8-9, 69 ff., 87-8. 

Clement had rejected the Greek version of the doctrine in paed. 1. 
6 (рр. 113 ff, M. 8. 2968 Ё), but Origen records that Lev. 17. 14 had 
been used to support a theory of two souls in man, a higher and a 
lower, the lower being present in the blood and being subject to 
bodily desires, princ. 3. 4. 2 (p. 265. 4 Ё, M. 11. 320c ff). The Dia- 
logus cum Heraclide shows Origen again faced with the question of 
identifying the soul and blood. Origen's reply makes a distinction 
between the physical blood and the blood of the inner man, a 
spiritual interpretation which removes the issue entirely from its 
original context; see J. Scherer, Entretien d’Origene avec Héraclide et les 
évêques ses collègues sur le Père, le Fils, et l'Áme (Cairo, 1949), 144-5; cf. 
J. W. Trigg, Origen (Atlanta and London, 1985), 175-6. 

11-17. The soul as harmony. The basic image is that of a lyre in tune 
(Hproouevn). We must distinguish two ways in which the term 
áppovía might be, and was, applied to the soul: (a) the soul is a 
harmony of corporeal parts or of physical opposites; (^) the soul is a 
harmony of its own internal parts (a Pythagorean view which influ- 
enced Plato, cf. Arist. Metaphys. 985°26 ff. and Guthrie, History, i. 
316-17). It is with the first that we are here concerned. This is the 
form of the theory discussed in Pl. Phd. 853-8604, 8802-Е-2, 
916-9543 and in Arist. An. 407°27-408*28. In Plato Simmias is 
made to argue that the soul is the ‘blending or attunement’ (Hack- 
forth's tr. of xpdow . . . kai ápuovíav) of the four elements, the hot, 
the cold, the dry, the moist. He deduces that the soul is destroyed 
with the destruction of these opposites in death. The counter- 
arguments of Socrates show that this reasoning is inconsistent with 
the idea of the pre-existent soul which Simmias accepts and go on 
to claim that, on this understanding, the soul must be subject to, not 
master of, the elements. Aristotle’s reasons for rejecting the attune- 
ment theory centre on the contention that it does not answer to what 
we know of the soul’s functions. For instance, the soul initiates 
movement where harmony does not; harmony cannot account for 
the soul’s active and passive experiences. Plotinus in his turn writes 
against the soul-harmony notion in 4. 7. 8*. 
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Of this theory in Greg's time and earlier R. A. Norris Jr. has 
observed that it ‘does not seem to have been in any sense a live 
option. It was known largely through the doxographic tradition of 
the schools, and there is no indication that it was seriously main- 
tained by any philosopher of the imperial period’ (Manhood and 
Christ, 22). 

Yet, though Greg. may be indulging in a rather antiquarian form 
of polemics, his argument is not without interest. His objections are 
both anthropological and moral. His anthropology assumes an 
essential gulf between the soul and the parts of the body. The 
human body is not basically different from animal bodies. Why then 
should the human soul differ from that of a well-attuned beast? But 
itis Greg's moral objection which takes the real weight. His argu- 
ments, while showing affinities with those of Plato and Aristotle, 
differ noticeably from theirs. Greg’s distinction of the фбо of 
flesh and soul depends on the kind of dichotomy which made Plato 
insist on the governing function of soul (Phd. осо ff). (CT. Aristotle 
on the soul's inauguration of movement in An. 407°34-5.) Greg., 
however, approaches the question of good and evil in a different 
way. Plato argued that a harmony is an absolute (Phd, 9441-4) and 
that the application of the theory would mean that all souls would 
be equally good (9418-10). Greg, on the other hand, appears to 
admit at least the theoretical existence of different attunements, 
perhaps on the analogy of different instruments which, through 
their varying physical components, produce varying attunements, 
Greg. objects, not to the possibility, but to the morality, of applying 
such an analogy to the soul. To make the soul in any way dependent 
on the flesh is hard for Greg. To make it entirely so is unthinkable, 
Moral distinctions which rest upon physical constitution would be 
quite illusory. 

11. A unifying principle should be separate from, not a function of, 
the diverse bodily elements. 

12-13а. According to the accepted text, the soul is called «1805 a 

^ It is possible that what produced this expression is Aris- 

totle's way of using «ios in relation to the soul; cf. An. 412419 ff 
dvaryeniov ёра т)» uye oiaíav eiva cis «бос adpnros voot 

Burpee Lay ëxovros. ў 8 обага évreMyeia- rotoûrov dpa adnaros 

теба; ibid. 412*27-8 Bò ux don» футедёуна jj apm 

ошфиатоз фоткоб боне и» ёуоутов. What Aristotle intended 
by this terminology has been much debated. (Cf. the note in Ross's 
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edn, pp. 166-7 and R. A. Norris Jr, Manhood and Christ, 22-5) But 
what concerns us here is the meaning which Greg. and hi 
temporaries were likely to place upon Aristotle's words. If we go 
back earlier, to Plotinus, we find that he goes straight from discuss- 
ing the soul as harmony to attacking Aristotle's entelechy (4.7.8, 
8). He attacks on the ground that, to make the soul the cios of the 
material body by making it inseparable from the body (Arist. An. 
417%), is tantamount to destroying all its independent experience. 
His conclusion is this: ойк dpa тё «Воз eivai rios то eivat дүн, 
dAN Cori ооа ой тара rê ё» обрат (арбоби, тд eivai Maui. 
тоова, AM” oon. npiv wai role yevéoPas, olov {ov ой тд ойра 
mie оуд» үтүө (4.7.8. 40 fi), 

"There is no evidence that the Neoplatonists altered their views 
on this interpretation and Greg. may well have been acquainted 
with it as a standard assessment of Aristotle's position, one which i 
it may be remarked, not necessarily an unfair one, For there is some 
point in Plotinus” treatment of the «ios theory immediately after 
that of épyovia. It is not an ancient, but a modern, commentator, 
Sir David Ross, who points out that Aristotle may have had the ате: 
буга idea suggested to him by the Pythagorean teaching on the 
harmony of the body; cf. p. 15 of his edn. of De Anima, together with 
407"27-408°28 n. (p. 195), where a remark of К. D. Hicks on the 
affinity of the two ideas is noted. Greg's eldeos dBavaroco would 
‘come as a direct contradiction to the entelechy of body. The eternal 
«ios is opposed to the transient one which would depend on 
physical constitution. Cf. Nemesius’ understanding of Aristotle. He 
takes it hat Aristotle taught that soul was merely something latent 
in matter. Cf. nat. hom. 2. 93-102 (pp. 26. 10-29. 18 Morani, М. о. 
sfon fE), esp. 04-6. 

The tl. «без dvdpusroco (cf. Caillau п) is possible as an altern- 
ative periphrasis for ‘soul. For eios here might mean ‘essence’, as 
it does in Arist. Metaph. 10321-2: eios 88 Myu rò ví Hy dis 
éxdorov xai т, туртк odoiar. This agrees with the Platonic 
tradition of thinking that the soul is the man (cf. vv. 4-6 n. above) 
Cf. Plotinus 4. 7. 
«imp тобто, ката và «бох dûş трд Од» rà одра ў ward rà 
Xpûpevo» dos mpös Spyavoy: ёкатёро 3è j фи} airs. On the 
other hand, Nicetas read «ious äßavarov in his paraphrase, and 

of анро is slight. 
14. wg: this short а form with acute accent is otherwise 





























2 Й: 7û Bt кирийтатое Kai aŭròs d dvflpwzos 
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unattested. The simplest explanation is to assume a false quantity; 
cf. Introd. IV(c). xpäoıs is associated with áppovia in Pl. Phd 86°9, 
as was seen above. But we see here also a possible reference to that 
identification ofthe four elements, the hot, the cold, the dry, and the 
moist, with the four humours of the medical writers. This idea 
clearly influenced Nemesius. He accepted an anthropology in 
which man's material body is formed of the same four elements as 
animal bodies and, indeed, as inanimate objects, nat. hom. 1. 38 (p. 2. 
13-17 Morani, M. 4o. 5058 Е). Cf. W. Telfer, “The Birth of 
Christian Anthropology’, JTS, Ns 13 (1962), 347-54. But in rejecting 
the identification of the soul with the ‘temperament’ of these four 
elements, Nemesius does not mean to dissociate the soul entirely 
from bodily influence. He accepts the view that virtue and vice are 
related to bodily temperament and answers the question why vices 
come naturally to men in these words: zoóro dAnOdws ёк rjs той 
офнато$ kpáaecs yiverat. ws yàp dvoık@s Uyıewoi Kai ›оофбе 
€iaw ёк THs kpáaews, обто wes фосик mırpöxodoı övres dpyidor 
єс, ddor erdoi, &ААо‹ karweepeis (2. 91, р. 25. 21-3 Morani, M. 
40. 5604). But, he goes on, the soul can control bodily temperament, 
as the body is the soul’s instrument (ópyavov, 1. 26). As W. Telfer, 
Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa, (LCC 4; London, 1955), 275 
remarks, Nemesius shows a surprising awareness, ‘so unique 
among early ecclesiastical writers, that the spiritual life of man is 
essentially conditioned by the body, with its functions and limita- 
tions.’ Greg. clearly goes beyond Nemesius in his rejection of 
xpácis. While agreeing with Nemesius on the impossibility of 
identifying any kind of xpäoıs with soul, he would dispute also the 
interaction of soul and body envisaged by Nemesius. He sees the 
soul as much more independent of the body. The body is thought of 
in negative terms as that which weighs down and retards the soul or 
keeps it in bondage. Examine, for instance, Greg.'s preoccupation 
with the struggle of soul against body in carm. 1. 2. 14. 63 ff. (M. 37. 
7604 ff.), a lament which sees the development of character as the 
conquest of the body, and compare it with the view of Nemesius 
that variation in character arises both from the kind of control that 
the soul exercises and from the particular physical temperament on 
which it has to work. Elsewhere Greg. uses крара for the union of 
soul and body or ‘breath and dust’, contrasting angelic state with 
the low, heavy composite existence of the human being, orr. 27. 7 
(p. 12. 7, M. 36. 20C), 28. 3 (p. 26. 11, 29B), 38. 5 (316€), 45. 7 (6324). 
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расле itself, parallelled by uifis, takes on a Christological sense in 
or. 38.13 (M. 36. 3250), indicating a strong union of the natures. 

15-17. Again Nemesius may be compared. In seeking a principle of 
differentiation, he argues that a temperament of elements would 
apply equally to inanimate objects and to living creatures, mat. hom. 
2. 87 (p. 24. 4-7 Morani, M. 40. 5564 £). Greg. argues similarly that 
Apos provides no basis for distinction, but limits himself to 
animate creatures, finding in xpáous no adequate explanation of the 
phenomenon of reason in some and not in others. 

17. ebxpaées: cixpayjs corresponds to none of the meanings given in 
LSJ, but = ‘of good temperament’. For this «бкраога may bc com- 
pared, a technical term for the proper adjustment of the body 
elements (Arist. PA 673*25, Gal. б. 31, al). 

18-19. The souls connection with bodily life. Greg. characterizes the 
theories he has mentioned by saying that they equate soul with 
physical life, Soul is thus neither more nor less than that which dis- 
tinguishes a living body from a corpse. (Cf the summary of Arist. 
An. 412417. given in Ross's edn., p. 215: ‘Soul cannot be body, 
because it is that the possession of which distinguishes a living body 
from a lifeless one.) In other words, Greg. criticizes all these views 
for reducing soul to a function of body, instead of treating it as a 
self-existent entity. 

tag. The tragic бар takes over the meanings of wapdia as it was 
used by biblical and patristic writers to mean, amongst other things, 
‘the organ of natural and spiritual enlightenment’ (Arndt-Gingrich, 
55. 1b), the ‘seat of divine presence and grace’ (PGL s. C. 4) 

20-1. This higher element in man, Greg. argues, cannot be treated as 
mere fodder to keep the body's strength up. 

22-31. Individual and common sul. The background of the kind of 
belief to which Greg. now turns is to be sought far back in Greek 
philosophy. W. К. C. Guthrie writes: Prgche for a thinker ofthe fifth 
century meant not only a soul but soul; that is, the world was 
permeated by a kind of soul-stuff which is best indicated by the 
omission of the article ... Portions of this soul-substance, 
Alcmacon thought, inhabit the human body, and in particular the 
brain...” (Histor, i. 355-6). Something of the sort was taught by the 
Stoics, with the notion that human souls are of fiery breath which is 
part of the divine universal soul. Cl. the following passages: at 
duxai auvageis vj Beğ äre аўйтой pópia обоа «ai ёлоотбората 
(Epictetus, Diss. t. 14.6); eis ner và аЛоуа La ийа фуу? Sujpyrac 
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eis è та Aoyıra pia voepà фиҳ?) pepépiora: (Marc. Aurel. Ant. 9. 8); 
pia офаїа кош}, Kav Bte(pysrax iws покої odpaot nupioıs- pia 
Фох, käv Picea dreipynraı pupiats каї idiaıs wepıypadais (id. 
12. 30). 

pegot has here not the meaning found in Arist. An. 402^1 (of 
the internal division of the soul), but means 'separated, individual" 
(cf. Jul. or. 4. (11). 151C); it emphasizes the separate nature of the 
individual soul and at the same time its connection with the 
common soul of which it is a uépos. But the Manichees may also be 
in Greg.'s mind. For one of the complaints which Nemesius made 
against them was that they divided up the one soul of the world into 
fragments which were joined alike to animate and inanimate things. 
This supposed division of the one soul into parts strikes Nemesius 
as a gross error, nat. hom. 2. 112-17 (pp. 33. 20-34. 17 Morani, M. 40. 
5774 Е). 

24. лђаборёут ... du fjépoc: these words suggest a Pythagorean 
account of the departure of the soul in death, as given by Diogenes 
Laertius (8. 31): éxpidBeioáv +’ айту (sc. 7v dwy)v) émi уўѕ 
mAdleodaı èv тф dép: duolav rà owuar. (He is drawing his 
information from Alexander Polyhistor.) But, though the language 
is similar, the intention in Greg. is quite different. For mAalouevn 
here is meant to describe not the supposed fate of the soul after 
physical death, but the unstable, inconstant nature of a soul which is 
interacting with some undifferentiated, universal soul. 

24b-27. Connect these lines with vv. 8-9 above, with n. Criticism of 
the soul-air view took varying forms. Nemesius, for example, 
argues on biological grounds similar to these used to combat the 
equation of blood and soul: many living creatures do not breathe 
air, but they possess soul; therefore air is not soul, nat. hom. 2. 76 
(p. 20. 6-11 Morani, M. 40. 5448 ff.; the line is much the same as that 
in Arist. An. 410°27 Е). Greg.'s approach has greater affinity with 
another of Aristotle’s arguments when, in An. 41r*:6ff, he 
contrasts the undifferentiated quality of air with the distinctions 
within soul: ei 8’ ó uv йўр 8aazéevos броєібтјѕ, з} de ux?) dvo- 
potopepys, тд pév т абтўѕ Ùrépğet 8з]Ао> бт, тд 8' ойу Umapkeı, 
dvaykaiov ойу айтїў ў óporopepů eivat ў pî évvmápxew èv бтоб» 
орі той mavrös (20-3). 

netanveiovres: for the meaning ‘to breathe in and out, to 
breathe' PGL cites only this passage. LSJ record only one instance 
of the verb (Opp. Н. 5. 314), where the sense is ‘to recover breath’. 
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26. Exnivro: there is little likelihood in the suggestion of 
the word refers to death, The same interpretation is given by 
Leunclavius in his tr. ‘et simul exspirantes morerentur’ (1o18). 
Why should the mutual involvement of the souls of living creatures 
be a cause of immediate death? The straightforward meaning is: ‘all 
would be placed (ie. present) in all,” d» must be understood with 
#кауто to complete the unfulfilled condition. 

27. ‘Tr: (and this will be true) even if it is the nature of air to flow (or 
vary) from time to time and from person to person.’ The point is 
that, unless there is a fundamental principle of distinction, differ- 
ences of time and place will be irrelevant. Such variation as is 
implied by xvr does not alter the homogeneous nature of air as 
maintained by Aristotle An. 41 1*20 f. 

28-31. These lines present the theory in a modified form. The soul 
becomes permanent in the body, not fluctuating as the outer air 
docs. But it still resembles air in being drawn into the body from 
outside in the first place. 

28-9 are awkward in grammar if Caillau is right in taking rexta 
(understood from the following rexovians) as the subject of Zoe 
But equally good sense and simpler grammar come from taking 
uy as subject of Zoye. The meaning is then: ‘If the soul is 
permanent, what is it that it occupies, what is it that is already alive 
in the mother’s womb, if she draws me in from outside?” 

It should be noted that Greg. is not denying that the soul comes 
from without. All he denies is that the mother breathes it in from the 
outer air. Greg. goes on to assert that the soul enters the body of the 
unborn child from without, coming directly from God (cf. below, vv 
8o-1, with n) 

‘The soul here is identified with the total person (ef. above, уу. а= 
ва). 

aQoéaxagtv: яроот is а rare word. LS) record only a middle 
use by Diodorus Siculus, and Soph. and PGL mention only the 
present passage. 

32-52. Transmigration of soulsand eles of reincarnation. We are not here 
directly concerned with tracing the history of the notions en- 
compassed by the Greek words suAyyerevía, werqudsigwous, and 
nerwoupdrwors, with their associations with Empedocles, the 
Pythagoreans, Orphics, and Platonists. (Cf. W. Stettner, Die Seelen- 
warderung bei Griechen und Römern (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1934); J. Н. 
Waszink, ‘Beseelung', RAC ii (1954), 176-85) What is here of 
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particular concern is the question whether Greg. is merely pro 
ducing a set-piece from a doxographic repertoire (cf. wy. 11-17 п), 
от whether he is intent on controverting a living belief. There аге 
several reasons for suggesting the second alternative 

Justin felt it worth while to distance Christianity from Platonic 
belief in transmigration, dial 4 (p. 95, M. 6. 4848). Clement's view is 
characterized by Н. Chadwick as ‘obscure’, though his judgement 
tilts against the charge of Photius that he accepted a form of trans- 
migration (CHLGEMP 172-3, Early Christian Thought andthe Classical 
Tradition (Oxford, 1966), 49). Origen’s opinions have been much 
debated. One can point to Cek. 5.29 (p. 31.6 fF, M. rt, 12250) for a 
denial that the binding of soul to body involves reincarnation; cf. 3. 
75 (p.267. 146, М. 11, 10208) for 7v spi икте›ошнатфокшз 
roar. 

The Rufinus version of princ. 1.& 4 (p. „М.п. бов й) is 
explicit in its denial of transmigration. Koetschau, on the other 
hhand, assembles texts of Nyssen, Jerome, and Justinian to suggest 
that Origen might really have tended to, even if he did not precisely 
state, some form of belief in transmigration (GCS s. 102. 12 ff. 104. 
BIT): Whether or not one accepts Koetschau's attempted recon- 
struction (i is, at best, questionable), itis hard to dispute Chad- 
wicl's conclusion: Yet his own system presupposes a picture of the 
soul's course which is strikingly similar.’ (CHLGEMP 191, ef. Early 
Christian Thought, 115-16). Greg. may feel it necessary to go beyond 
the position which Jerome attributed to Origen, that of offering 
ideas akin to transmigration as a basis for speculation: ‘et ad 
extremum ne teneretur Pythagorici dogmatis reus, qui asserit 
rergubügwow, post tam nefandam disputationem, qua lectoris 
animum vulneravit, "haec", inquit, *iuxta nostram sententiam non 
sint dogmata, sed quaesita tantum atque proiecta, ne penitus in- 
tractata viderentur." (Ep. ad Avit. 4: M. PL. 22; Ep. 104. 4. 1063). 

‘Transmigration was a living issue among Neoplatonists. Plato 
had thought that the souls of gross men might in a subsequent re- 
incarnation pass into animals, the doctrine of 'metensomatosis" 
(Phd. 8106 fl, Rep. 620» fT). Plotinus repeats the view in 3. 4. 2, But 
Porphyry modifies it to produce the teaching of ‘metempsychosis’ 
in which the souls of rational men pass only into other rational men 
and the irrational souls of animals are likewise limited to passage 
into other animals (cf. Porphyry ap. Stob. Ed. 1. 49. 60, Wachsmuth, 
44s. 15 ff). This is what lamblichus also holds (Myst, 1 
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Parthey, p. 24. 2) and Sallustius follows in the same line (De dis 20; 
Nock, р. 34. 25 Е). The latter argues that metempsychosis explains 
such facts as blindness at birth and claims that this doctrine alone 
saves one from having to believe in an infinite number of souls (cf. 
wv. 50-2 n.). In the following century Proclus was to continue the 
contention of Porphyry in opting for an allegorical interpretation of 
such passages as the reincarnation of Orpheus in a swan (Rep. 6204) 
when he wrote on the subject in his work Jn Remp. 2. 312. 10 ff., 313. 
7 f. But for the souls of men he maintained a constant ‘cyclic re- 
instatement'; cf. E. К. Dodds, Proclus: the Elements of Theology 
(Oxford, 1963), 175, who gives this tr. of dzoxardoraas. The 
majority of Neoplatonists would have been with him; cf. P. Cour- 
celle, ‘Anti-Christian Arguments and Christian Platonism: from 
Arnobius to St. Ambrose', in A. Momigliano (ed.), The Conflict 
betmeen Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century (Oxford, 1963), 
151-92. However, Greg.'s reference in or. 27. 10 (p. 18. 2 ff., М. 36. 
24B) to the transmigration theory (perevowparóges каї mepıödovs) 
mentions only Plato, and that without discussion. 

Again, there was a place for transmigration in Mani's system. (Cf. 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 45 
(1925), 246-68; Widengren 65-6.) Nemesius connected the doctrine 
with the Manichees in these terms: óáoxovres yap, dvarpéxew rûs 
pepodvopévas ıbuyäs émi rà oroıxeia Kai ovykarauiyvuohar 
ЧААз}ААа, máAw adrds év rais цєтєусшратфаєсі dace rıuw- 
peiodaı, катӣ 76 иёуєбо$ rûv ёџартпийтоу, dvouvres auräs Kai 
malıv xwpilovres kað’ бтбатаоу (nat. hom. 2. 111-12, p. 33. 13-16 
Morani = M. 4o. 5775). 

In the chapters which Tert. allows himself for discussion of 
metempsychosis and metensomatosis (28-31; М. PL 2. 686-7028; 
CCSL 2. 815-29; CSEL 2o. 335-52), in addition to attacking Pla- 
tonic theory and the claims of Empedocles and of Pythagoras (that 
he reincarnated Euphorbus), he singles out as ‘heretics’ in the 
Christian era Simon Magus (c. 34) and Carpocrates (c. 35). 

Nemesius, in reviewing the Platonist and Manichaean positions 
on transmigration, concludes that this idea is at the root of all Greek 
belief in the immortality of the soul (2. 115, p. 34. 18-19 Morani = M. 
40. 5814). Whether this is a fair judgement or not, it is clear that the 
views which Greg. is attacking have theological importance as well 
as contemporary significance. We may point to the strong ethical 
character which the doctrine had in its Platonic form, where 
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adjustment of soul to body involved the moral question of reward 
and punishment. Greg. chooses to direct his irony mainly against a 
primitive form of metensomatosis (perhaps he could not resist the 
oratorical effect), rather than against the more developed, more 
ethical, forms of metempsychosis. But he might well argue that, in 
so doing, he was not guilty ofa genetic fallacy. For, if he could show 
the basic impossibility of the whole idea of transmigration, he 
obviates the need to discuss its supposed ethical content. If it is 
thought that the introduction of Empedocles' supposed reincarna- 
tions gives to this polemic an archaic, unreal effect, it must be 
remembered that no more tenable evidence on the doctrine had 
ever been offered. This kind of anecdote, coupled with the theory of 
recollection (cf. vv. 47 ff.), was all that could be produced to support 
transmigration teaching. 

33. Pl. Rep. 6170 ff. gives examples of the way in which souls between 
one earthly existence and the next are given choices of lives to be 
followed. Plato envisages a correspondence between the acquired 
characteristics of souls and the choices they make. 

34. ai£v: cf. vv. 44-5 n. 

35. d&pxdoxing has an ancient ring, äurAaxin occurring in one of the 
early Greek transmigration documents, Empedocles fr. 115 (DK i. 
357. 17). 

36. einaaıv: cf. the use of xırév in representing the body as the 
garment of the soul in Empedocles fr. 126 (DK i. 362. 9); IG 14. 2241 
(capa xırav dvyjs); Proclus, Inst. (Elem.), 209. 

37. &tooua роуд оутес is a reminiscence of Theocritus. Cf. 1. 38, 7. 
48 erwora uoxÜitovr. (the first of hopeless lovers, the second of 
those who waste their time attacking Homer). 

38. The cycle of reincarnation is likened to the unending punishment 
of a prime sinner of Greek literature, Ixion, who having attempted 
to rape Hera, is represented in poetry and art as eternally bound to a 
wheel. Cf. Pi. P. 2. 21 ff.: 


бед» 8' Ederuais "I£íova óavri ravra Bporois 
Méyew év ттєрбєутї pox 
zavrá kvAwSdpevov- 


Himerius (Ecl. 3. 11) takes Ixion as the type of @pdcos. Greg. alludes 
to him in or. 5. 38. (M. 35. 713€): poLovpévw троҳф ovykvkAos- 
pevos. 

The idea of a ‘wheel of rebirth’ was found in Orphic literature. 
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Cf. O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1922), 3206 (p, 106), 229 
(p. 244), 230 (pp. 245 D), 231 (p.249. 

39. The doctrine is here presented in its most ludicrous form, yet it 
cannot be accounted an unfair presentation. For Empedocles had 
claimed that he could recall previous incarnations as a boy, а girl, a 
shrub, a bird, and a fish: 


jên үйр mor Ay yerdur xoðpós re кӧр ve 
Валс обон ve wai fakes Лато ibis 
(fr. iz DK i. 359.10. 


‘The celebrated passage in Rep. 6170 f. gives Plato's description of 
how the souls of men pass into animals and from animals into men. 
Despite attempts made in both ancient and more recent times to 
show that Plato did not intend this to be taken literally, no one 
could blame Greg. for seeing a straightforward sense in this and 
other passages of Plato where transmigration is discussed. The 
onus of proof still rests with those who would discount the literal 
tation: cf. J. Adam's edn, rev. D.A. Rees (Cambridge, 
456, on 61843. The transmigrations mentioned include the 
passage of souls from man to swan, nightingale, cagle, lion, and 
‘monkey as well as from human male to female. Phd. 824 speaks of 
wolves, hawks, and kites as the recipients of souls previously in 
men. (Plato did not envisage the migration of the soul into plants in 
which Empedocles had.) A more credible form of trans- 
migration (metempsychosis) was represented by the claims of 
Pythagoras to be the reincarnation of the Homeric Euphorbus: cf. 
E. Rohde, Poche: the Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality among the 
Greeks, ET W. B. Hillis (London, 1925), App. X, pp. 508 fl. But this 
claim also came in for both ridicule and reasoned criticism, An 
example of the second will be found in Tertullian's De Anima, 
where the arbitrary nature of this reincarnation is emphasized. It 
could certainly not be justified on grounds of fitting correspond- 
ence: ‘ecce enim Euphorbum militarem et bellicam animam satis 
constat vel de ipsa gloria clipeorum consecratorum. Pythagoran 
vero tam residem et inbellem, ut proelia tunc Graeciae vitans Italiae 
malucrit quictem geometriae et astrologiae et musicae devotus, 
alienus studio et affectu Euphorbi (De An. 31. 4: M. PL 2. 791m; 
CCSL 2, 88. 21 fl; CSEL 2o. 351. 15 ff) But Pythagoras is firmly 
associated also with metensomatosis (cf. Guthrie, History, i. 186-7, 
306): the souls of animals and men are kindred and interchangeable. 
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Méxpt Tivos картєрђсоџєу табта mäoxovres; Greg. cannot conceive 
of the rational element in soul as remaining dormant during the 
supposed manifestation in animal or plant form. 

Oápvov: cf. the fr. of Empedocles quoted on v. 39. 

kaxtova Kogdvy: these words are found in Hes. Op. 747, fr. 
171, and Ar. Av. 609. In the second and third of these passages the 
crow is taken as a type of longevity, an association which may 
carry over into the present passage. Here the main stress falls on 
Aaxepvla: senseless, inarticulate croaking is all that it ever 
achieves. But perhaps the implication ‘for all its long life’ may also 
be present. 

It is possible to see іп xopcóv a further reference. In his satire 
Gallus, Lucian had made Pythagoras, reincarnated as a cock, detail 
his previous lives, one of which was that of a jackdaw, xoAo«ós (Gall. 
20). The jackdaw, the frog, and the cock are taken by Lucian as 
three types of pretentious chatterers, suitable to express his own 
opinion of the reincarnation theory (4). It may be that the ‘croaking 
crow’ contains a side-reference to the ‘chattering jackdaw’. (Cf. 
Courcelle, ‘Anti-Christian Arguments’, 164, where these and 
connected passages are discussed.) 

43. &vavdog: the epithet for fish in A. Pers. 577. 

44-52. Reward and punishment. The question here is not the interim 
punishment of the soul in being placed in the body of an inferior 
animal, but the ultimate punishment at the end of the cyclic 
process. Greg. argues that the advocates of transmigration can find 
no logical place for a final, as opposed to an intermediate, 
punishment. Punishment cannot be severed from a body, and which 
of the successive bodies is to be chosen? We must then look at the 
teaching of transmigrationists on final judgement. 

As far as the Orphics and Pythagoreans were concerned, there 
was no punishment apart from reincarnation itself. Reward consists 
in escape, through purification, from the cycle, while punishment is 
neither more nor less than absence of reward, the continuing 
bondage of the soul to the wheel of reincarnation. (Cf. Guthrie, 
History, i. 202 ff.) In the Phaedrus, however, Plato contemplates 
reward and punishment between successive incarnations, with 
souls despatched for punishment beneath the earth or reward in 
heaven (2494). In the Myth of Er he writes of incurable sinners who 
are to suffer everlasting punishment (Rep. 6148 ff., cf. Phd. 113D Ё, 
Ств. 5234 ff). Other souls, though evil, are curable by punishment 
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(Ст. 525A f, Phd. 1138, Rep. 6154 f). But the nature of this 
punishment of souls is not at all easy to determine. For, while 
stressing that the souls in judgement are stripped of all physical 
concomitants (they are ‘naked’, Grg. 523E), Plato describes 
punishments which seem to presuppose bodies. He writes of hang- 
ing up in prison (Сту. 523E), binding hand and foot, flaying, impal- 
ing on thorns (Rep. 615E f.). This may be in Greg.'s mind when he 
writes on the difficulty of imagining punishment for a soul which 
was ácapkos. 

This is the kind of problem which Origen was trying to meet in 
princ. 2. 10. 1 ff. He takes up a position against fellow Christians 
(nonnullos nostrorum’ 2. 10. 3: p. 175. 11 = М. 11. 2358) who accept 
a purely physical view of the resurrection body which is to receive 
punishment. But his concern to preserve continuity with the earthly 
body may be seen from the account of Origen given in Methodius 
res. 1. 22. 3-5 (p. 244. 20 ff.). The form of the resurrection body will 
not be at the same stage as the physical body upon earth, but it will 
continue its e(8os іп a way analogous to that in which the elöos of 
the child's body is continued in that of the man in old age. The 
Transfiguration also is cited as an example of continuity in change. 
(Cf. the valuable discussion of Origen's views in H. Chadwick, 
"Origen, Celsus and the Resurrection of the Body', HTR 41 (1948), 
83-102.) The nature of punishment accordingly must be thought of 
as that which is appropriate to a spiritual body; cf. 1 Cor. 15. 44; Or. 
Cels. 5. 19. (pp. 19. 30 Ё, M. 11. 12088 Ё). In princ. 2. то. 3 (pp. 175. 
пЁ, M. 11. 2358 ff) Origen writes that the worthy will have a 
refashioned spiritual body which can live in heaven and those of 
lesser merit will have correspondingly graded bodies, ‘ita tamen ut 
etiam eorum, qui ad "ignem aeternum" vel ad "supplicia" 
destinandi sunt, per ipsam resurrectionis permutationem ita corpus 
incorruptum sit quod resurgit, ut ne suppliciis quidem corrumpi 
valeat ac dissolvi’ (p. 176. 16 ff., 2368). 

The punishing fire Origen locates within the soul, the flames of 
conscience rather than flames external to the soul (2. 10. 4: pp. 177. 
1 ff, M. п. 236c ff.) and he compares the flames of love, jealousy, 
and the like (2. то. 5: p. 178. 15 fF., 2378 Ё). Origen conceives ofa pun- 
ishment of the soul which is analogous to the rending apart of the 
limbs of the body, thinking of the state of a soul ‘extra ordinem atque 
compagem vel ad eam harmoniam, qua(e) ad bene agendum et 
utiliter sentiendum a deo creata est’ (p. 179. 3 ff., 2384). For Origen, 
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then, as for those whom Greg. attacks, the punishment of a soul 
which was ácapxos would not seem so strange. On the contrary, 
Origen would find strange the presence of flesh in the spiritual 
world. 

When we turn to Greg.’s own view we see that the principle of 
punishment in the flesh is the same whether it comes after one life 
or many. He appears to think of resurrection as, initially at least, a 
reconstitution of the physical body. Consider the passage in the 
panegyric on Caesarius, where he describes the destiny of a good 
soul as escaping in death from the bonds of the body and going to 
meet its Lord. He goes on: 


uixpóv 3° Üorepov, xai тд avyyevés aapkíov dro\afoüoa, ф rà éxeiÜcv 
auvedıAoaödnae, тарӣ rijs xai Sovans xai mıoreußeions ys, трбтоу бу 
oldev б табта avvbrjoas ai diadvoas Өєб$, rovrw auyrÄnpovonei rijs ёкєі- 
dev 8ó£ns* xai xaÜázep rûv рохро» афтой џєтёсҳє Sia тђь avuóvíav, 
ойто) каї Tay тєртуф» éavrijs neredidwor, öAov eis éavriv dvalwoaoa каї 
yevonévr аду Torq čv каї zveüpa xai vous Kai Beds, karamoßevros бтд Tis 
Curis той бутүтой re каї peövros (or. 7. 21, M. 35. 781С Й). 





Now although the resurrection body of the good Christian is to 
be, in Pauline language (cf. 2 Cor. 5. 4), ‘swallowed up by’ or 
'absorbed into' life, there does seem to be a stage when it is in a real 
sense identifiable with the earthly human body: note the use of dro- 
Aaufávew, the word found in Justin r Apol. 18. 6 (Goodspeed, 
р. 239, M. 6. 3565) for receiving back the physical body in resurrec- 
tion. Greg. is in agreement with Origen in thinking of the body as 
being in a constant state of change during its earthly lifetime (or. 31. 
15: p. 164. 2, M. 36. 1495), but he gives no sign of having followed up 
the idea of continuing adaptation when he was dealing with the 
resurrection body. The latter is identified with some unspecified 
phase of the earthly body. It seems reasonable to suppose a connec- 
tion between Greg.’s insistence on the presence of the flesh in the 
final punishment and his teaching on the survival of a reconstituted 
body. Origen had shown the justice of punishing a soul in a body 
which preserves the ei8os of the earthly body in which sin had been 
committed (cf. Jerome, adv. Joh. Hier. 26. 376с, quoted by Chadwick, 
‘Origen’, 99). Greg. would appear to maintain the same justice with 
a different belief about the nature of the body which is to share the 
punishment. 

There is a full discussion of Greg.’s belief on soul and body and 
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on the meaning of resurrection in Mossay, La Mort et l'au-delà, chs. 
5-6. 

46. If the principle of punishment after death in a physical body is 
once accepted, the transmigrationist might argue, there is no funda- 
mental difficulty in supposing it to take place in the body in which 
the soul had sinned most. 

47-52. How could the soul forget’ previous existences? The transmigration- 
ist was open to attacks from two sides. If he admitted that he could 
remember no previous existences, his theory might be dismissed as 
gratuitous speculation. If he claimed that he could remember 
previous lives, his *memories' were likely to be treated as a joke. 
Plato’s An@n theory in Rep. 6214 was an attempt to make feasible 
supposed forgetfulness of previous existence. But even if the mind 
can be induced to ‘recollect’ items of knowledge, one thing which it 
does not recall is detail of previous existence. 

The point of vv. 47-50 is blunted if one ignores the comparative 
in zAeóvov. The successive incarnations must have given the soul a 
wider range of knowledge. It is thus all the more surprising that it 
should be denied the basic knowledge of what these incarnations 
were. 

50. доот] is an otherwise unattested (Ionic) form of бора, ‘skin, 
hide’, 

50-2 ironically suggest that the reason for transmigration might be 
shortage of souls which would compel the repeated use of the same 
ones over and over again. A passage in Sallustius is a valuable 
comment, showing how some contemporary supporters of metem- 
psychosis argued against a doctrine which involved belief in an infi- 
nite number of souls or the continual creation of souls: 


€i yàp pù тало ai jvxai eis офрата dépowro, dváyxr dzeípovs elvat ў row 
Geöv dei érépas тобу. GAA’ odd ümepóv тї Ev rw Кбонош- Ev yap 
mezepaopévq ётербь 7ı ok dv yévoiro. ой8ё GAAas yiveodaı Bvvaróv- rûv 
yàp ё di 7ı yiverar kawóv, Kai dredés elvat дуйукт. тд» ёё кбоноу ёк 
теЛєіоо yevónevov réAetov efvaczpóonkei. (De Dis 20. 3; Nock, p. 36. 5 Ё). 


Greg. may be parodying that kind of reasoning. 
51. érng is a hapax legomenon. 

GvAákoiwn picks up дорт (у. 50), the skin containing the soul 
being likened to a bag. (Cf. the connection of the дорт root with 
OóAaxos in Ar. Eq. 370 Sepa oe ӨбАако> kAomns.) The distinction is 
made between the ‘sacks’ (bodies) which would decay and whose 
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number would thus be unimportant and the immortal souls which, 
on this theory, must be of an unvarying number. 


53-129. Greg. s doctrine of Man 


On the background of discussion on the nature of Man, see Н. Karpp, 
Probleme altchristlicher Anthropologie (Gütersloh, 1950); R. A. Norris Jr., 
Manhood and Christ, esp. 21-78; J. M. da Cruz Pontes, ‘Le probléme de 
l'origine de Гате de la patristique et la solution thomiste’, Recherches 
de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 31 (1964), 175-229; A. W. Argyle, ‘The 
Christian Doctrine of the soul’. 577 18 (1965), 273-93; Waszink, RAC 
ii. 176-83; C. Tresmontant, La Métaphysique du christianisme (Paris, 
1961), 249 ff. 

For direct discussion of Greg., see Ullmann 289-313; K. Weiss, Die 
Erziehungslehre der drei Kappadozier (Freiburg i. Br., 1903), 6 ff.; Pinault 
45 1; Portmann, Die göttliche Paidagogia, 7 f., 63 ff.; J.-M. Szymusiak, 
Elements de Theologie de l'homme selon saint Grégoire de Nazianze (Rome, 
1963); id., ‘Grégoire de Nazianze et le péché’, Stud. Patr. 9 (= TU 94; 
Berlin, 1966), 288-305; Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus, 130-6; T. Spid- 
lik, Grégoire de Nazianze (Rome, 1971); Althaus, Heilslehre; Winslow, 
Dynamics; Moreschini, ‘Platonismo’; id., ейп. of от. 38-41 (SC 358; 
Paris, 1990), 45-61. Cf. also С. B. Ladner, ‘The Philosophical Anthro- 
pology of St. Gregory of Nyssa’, DOP, 12 (1958), 59-94. 

On Greg.’s teaching on the deification of man cf. Arc. 4. 95-6. 


54. Evdev ёлу: cf. Н. Od. 8. 500, ‘Hear my account, picking it up at 

that point.’ 

тёофлу: the idea of making more pleasurable a didactic theme is 
familiar from Lucretius 1. 933 ff. (= 4. 8 ff.) ‘carmina, Musaeo con- 
tingens cuncta lepore’. He goes on to use the picture of children 
who are persuaded to drink healing wormwood by the honey 
smeared on the rim of the cup. 

55-60. The creation of the universe. 

55. The first four words recapitulate the point of Arc. 4: the world was 
not always in existence, but was created at a precise point in time. 
"The words recall what Arius said about the Son (Symb. Nic. (325), 
anath. 1; Opitz 3. 52. 2; M. 20. 1540€), surely intentionally. It is right 
to talk in this way about the origin of the physical universe, just as it 
is wrong to use this language of the Son. 

vow Aöyog: in or. 30. 20 (p. 139. 3 ff, M. 36. 1294) Greg. discusses 
the relationship of Father and Son in these terms: Абуоѕ 8é, ӧл 
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oürws &xeı mpós tév патёра, ûs mpös роб» Абуоѕ (cf. the n. in 
Mason's edn.). 
айл: cf. Arc. 4. 87 n. 

59-77 occur also in carm. 1. 2. 1. 81-99 (M. 37. 5284 Е). Cf. also or. 
38. 11 (M. 36. зс) = 45. 7. 629D ff., closely parallel to this 
section. 

59-60. Reasons for the creation of man. The second reason, that man 
should control animal creation, comes from Gen. 1. 26. The first, 
that man is to have knowledge of God's wisdom, is to be connected 
with the teaching on man in God's image (cf. v. 75) and the belief 
that man was made to ascend to more perfect knowledge, in time (cf. 
107 ff.). 

coqíns émiotoga: the same words are found in JG iii. 946 
(Inscriptiones Atticae aetatis Romanae, ed. Dittenberger = CIA 3). 

The association of Wisdom with knowledge of the created order 
is an established one. Cf. Prov. 3. 19, 8. 3o, Sap. 7. 22, 9. 9, 14. 2, 
together with Chrysostom's interpretation of 1 Cor. 1. 21 (at hom. 4 in 
I Cor. 2 (Field 2. 31 ff., M. 61. 29 Ё). Despite the close connection of 
Wisdom with the Logos, Greg. can still personify Wisdom as 
unrpös. (Cf. Arc. 3. 57 п.) 

60. Васа represents the sense of äpxerwoav in Gen. 1. 26. 

Geovdéa: two translations are possible, ‘God-fearing’ or ‘God- 
like’. The first is the Homeric meaning, found also in later authors. 
(PGL cites Paulus Silentarius and Nonnus, together with a 4th-c. 
source (Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiquae, i. 171) and a line of Greg. 
(carm. т. 2. 1. 82, M. 37. 5284) which is identical with the present line 
(cf. 59-77 n.). But ‘Godlike’ is also open to us, as Caillau saw (‘Deo 
similem") and as Gallay tr. by ‘a la ressemblance de Dieu’ (p. 134, 
repr. Devolder 72). Support for this understanding comes from 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 1. 65, 3. 775, and Chrysostom has this sense (of 
God's image in man) in fr. Job 1. 1 (M. 64. 509c). Both attestations 
and sense are delicately balanced. ‘Godlike’ shows man's fitness to 
govern and the source of his authority: ‘God-fearing’ points to 
man's intermediate status, the lord of the animal creation, and the 
servant of the God of all creation. Perhaps the second is favoured by 
the parallel passage in or. 38. 11 (M. 36. 3244) = 45. 7 (6328) Baoı- 
Acuönevov dverBev. 

61-9. The speech of the Logos sets out the reasons for the creation of 
man. 

62. For vóes cf. Arc. 6. 17 n. 
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64. dayédietau: the verb combines the ideas of joy and abundance, 
rather like "laetari". 

65-6. Cf. Arc. 4. 35 n. In or. 38. 11 (M. 36. 321€) = 45. 7 (6324) Greg. 
speaks of this union as the крара and pigs of vous and aioßnoıs, 
elements in creation which had hitherto stood apart. Nyssen writes 
in a similar way in or. catech. 6. (pp. 28 ff., M. 45. 258 Ё). Divine 
Wisdom effected a harmony of opposites, giving man a special place 
in Creation as the џѓуџа which ensures that the whole of Creation 
may be accepted by God and share his fellowship. In both 
Gregories, man maintains continuity between the higher and the 
lower forms of Creation; cf. Weiss, Erziehungslehre, 9: Der Mensch 
erscheint demnach als Mittel- und Bindeglied der beiden Welten.’ 
For vońpova cf. 75 n. 

67-8. &yéqpova means more than the Homeric ‘prudent’ it indicates 
man's possession of that which the animals lack, $p5v. 

ноту / obpaviov: cf. or. 38. 11 (M. 36. 3244) = 45. 7 (6324): 
&yyeAov &Aov, mpoakvvyriv pucróv, ётбттту THs öparjs ктісєшҳ, 
иботи rijs voovuévys. Here, as J. Gross observes (La Divinisation du 
chrétien, 246; cf. the tr. of C. G. Browne and J. E. Swallow, St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus: Select Orations and Letters (LNPF 7; Oxford and New 
York, 1894), 348), there is a distinction to be made between the 
initiate (дйотт$) into the heavenly mysteries and the advanced 
initiate (6zó7775) into the secrets of the visible, physical world. Cf. 
шота in or. 28. 3 (р. 24. 8, M. 36. 294), where it is clear that the 
initiates are only in the early stages of divine knowledge. For or. 38. 
11, see the notes in Moreschini, SC edn. 

68-9. &yyeXov üdXov / ёк xBovög: man is ‘another kind of angel’ in 
that he shares angelic vows and joins the angels in their function of 
praise (cf. ovy ripa). 

The form ipvzrjp comes in the Greek Anthology (AP 7. 19. 1, 
Leonidas) and in Opp. H. 3. 7. 

70-7. The creation of Adam. 

71. The unexpressed contrast is clear: the immortal hands of the 
Logos formed the mortal shape of man. Where Irenaeus had spoken 
of the ‘two hands of God’ to make at once a Trinitarian affirmation 
and a declaration ofthe direct nature of God's creative action against 
suggestions of intermediary creators, Greg. has a simpler image of 
divine activity. For Iren. cf. dem. 11, p. 80 Robinson, and ibid. 51 for 
other passages. The language has a straightforward biblical ring. Cf. 


Job то. 8: ai xeipés aov ётЛасёу pe каї Emoinodv pe. 
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But Greg., no less than Irenaeus, has a need to assert the direct- 
ness of divine creative intent in Adam, over against Manichaean 
mythology in which Adam is the result of intercourse between the 
male and female demons Asqalün and Namräel. (Cf. A. V. W. Jack- 
son, Researches in Manichaeism (New York, 1932), 248-9; Widengren 
59 ff) 

72. norpijoaro: ‘allotted’, ‘gave as his share’. Man's дора is the 
sharing of eternal life. Contrast the epic and tragic concentration in 
жора. on the transience of human life. 

73. @ло0обЕ: cf. Arc. 4. 32 n. There is an analogous use of the word 
in orac. ap. Luc. Alex. 4o: ў 8€ mpodnrein Sips ópevós ёот» 
ämoppw£. But the gift of which Greg. is thinking is a permanent 
one. 

&£ibéoc: it is the God who is himself ‘without form’ who gives 
shape or form to human beings (v. 71). 

74. Cf. Gen.2. 7. 

75. Cf. above, уу. 4-6 n. Man has been called vońpova іп у. 66. The 
present line raises the question ‘What part has vous in Greg.'s 
anthropology? Any attempt to impose absolute regularity upon 
Greg.’s doctrine of human nature is likely to fail. In Pinault's words, 
it is ‘assez flottante’ (p. 47; cf. Szymusiak, ‘Grégoire de Nazianze et 
le péché’, 291, esp. n. 2). In trying to decide the meaning of this line 
we must be prepared to limit the area of its relevance and accept it 
as merely one of several ways in which Greg. tried to express his 
understanding of the nature of man; cf. Arc. 4. 32 n. 

There is in this line a tripartite division of man: whatever is the 
relationship between vois оп the one hand and body and soul on 
the other, it is meant to stand over against them as a third entity. 
"This is true whether we tr. with Szymusiak ‘car la nature princiere 
de l'esprit (voös) est commune à tous deux’ or, as Gallay does (cf. 
also Caillau), ‘car l'esprit commande en moi aux deux’ (p. 135, repr. 
Devolder 73). Greg. was to give expression to a clear tripartite view 
in his answer to Apollinarius in carm. 1. 1. 10. 56 ff. (M. 37. 4964): 


mei 8' ёшіктбѕ dorı capio Өєбѕ, 
Шоу) ёё xai vows olov èv perarxpiw, 
capkós pêv avowos, dis Ô’ eikàv Өєой. 


Here the image of God in man is specifically the mind: itis the qual- 
ity of being voepös which man shares with God and with the angels. 
(Cf. Arc. 4. 77 п.) The soul stands on the side of the flesh. Yet there 
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is not complete separation of mind and soul. For where does the 
mind come from, if itis not part of what God breathed into man at 
his creation? While holding the soul together as a unity, Greg. 
‘maintains its affinities both with the intellectual and with the 
physical worlds. There is thus a sense in which the soul in its func- 
tion of animating the body can be said to stand on the fleshly side of 
the compound, man. Yet when the contrast is drawn between the 
visible flesh and its invisible content, it may be thought 10 be 
directly connected with the invisible world of mind. A similar kind 
of relativity appears in ep. 101 (M. 37. 1854 f). Human mind is at 
once perfect and imperfect: perfect when compared with soul and 
body, imperfect when compared with God, to whom itis subject. In 
or. 2. 23 (M. 35. 4328 Г) the soul is spoken of as having a mediating 
function between God and flesh: à«à тобто Beös тарк! бай tons 
buys ävenpaßn, «ai ovvedéðy rà bucoróra тў ярд dudes той peor 
redovros oixeiörmn. The same thought is present here, but Greg. 
chooses to mark off mind as that part of man which communicates 
directly with God, rather than treating it as the upper end of the 
spectrum of soul. (Cf. Ladner, ‘Philosophical Anthropology’, 61 f; 
R. A. Norris Jr, Manhood and Christ, 35 f.) 

76-7. Greg. here returns to a twofold view of man in which the flesh is 

mtrasted with that which is breathed into man, the soul being 
identified with cixsiv as it is in or. 38. 11 (M. 36. sic) = 45. 7 
(6324): map’ dauro Bé ту» évbeis ( 81) voçpûv dy xai elxéva 
Geos vider à Aéyos). 

отёруш here has the strong sense ‘have affection for’, rather than 
the weaker ‘acquiesce in’, There isa tension, with strong force likely 
to be exerted in both directions. 

Вийти: this reading, over against Biorov, gives excellent sense, 
contrasting the two forms of life. 

78-96, The continuance ofthe race of Adam. The continuance of the race 
raised few problems on the purely physical side, with physical flesh 
propagating its like. But the continuance of the human soul from 
generation to generation caused considerable difficulty in patristic 
times. Four major views emerge: (a) souls pre-exist and are drawn 
at need from their own world to occupy human bodies; (P) God 
creates a new soul for every child conceived (creationism); (c) souls 
pass from parents to children as part of the same process as physical 
generation (traducianism); (4) souls pass from parents to children 
in a way analogous to the generation of flesh from flesh, but 
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not as part of the physical process (generationism or spiritual tradu- 
cianism). These ideas were all current in the 4th c.; cf. Karpp, Pro- 
bleme altchristlicher Anthropologie, 240; Argyle, ‘Christian Doctrine’, 
286 fi. 

Greg. in these lines takes up a creationist position. Material flesh 
from material flesh is no different in principle from flesh from 
material dust. But, just as soul in Adam was breathed into him from 
without by God, so does soul enter Adam's descendants. A passage 
very closely parallel to the present one (the passages in fact have two 
lines in common) is carm. 1. 2. 1. 392 ff. (M. 37. 5514 f). The human 
father is said to be father only of the flesh and blood, the mortal part 
of man. 


Фохт) ёё cot xparéovros aqua 
Exroßev elonízrovaa mAdaeı xoós. older ó pias 
195 76 прото» Emvevae каї eixóva uí£aro yain. 


(Caillau reads taro for örjoaro of the present passage, but there is 
а v.l. ёўсато.) 

78-9. Billius saw the confusion in Nicetas’ words yux de BAaoroüca 
ёк huys, contradicting as they do the correct interpretation a line 
or two below in the paraphrase. 

&oxeyóvovo: cf. Arc. 2. 53 п. 

£mpíoyev: Greg. makes considerable use of the idea of ‘mixing’ 
in describing the nature of the union of body and soul in man. Cf. 
e.g. Arc. 4. 91-2, vv. 1 above and 84 below, orr. 20. 11 (M. 35. 10770), 
38. 11 (M. 36. 321) = 45. 7 (6290 f.). In this language Greg. doubtless 
shows Stoic influence, intending to stress the reality of the union of 
the elements without losing the individuality of the constituent 
elements and their retention of their specific characteristics. (Cf. 
Portmann, Die göttliche Paidagogia, pp. 64-5, together with vv. 65- 
6n) 

“lotws: the only other instances of the adverb (cf. LSJ) have the 
meaning ‘utterly’, but here the meaning is ‘in an unseen manner’. 

80-1. The pattern of original creation is preserved: matter produces 
matter and soul enters from without. For eixcv = ‘soul’ cf. vv. 4-6 n. 

82-90. The traducianist alternative. Though Greg. does not accept any 
form of traducianism, it is noticeable that he details the theory at 
some length without offering any detailed criticism of it, a sharp 
contrast to his normal way with ideas which he does not accept. The 
suggestion of adverse criticism may be present in BapoaA&ws, а 
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word which tends to suggest audacity, excessive confidence, but 
otherwise disapproval is not explicit. Nazianzen may be influenced 
in this tolerance by Nyssen’s tendency to a form of traducianism or 
generationism. He would be familiar with the traducianism of De 
hominis opificio 29 (Forbes т. 282 Ё; M. 44. 2330 ff.) and De anima et 
resurrectione M. 46. 125C, dated respectively 379 and 380. (Cf. 
Danielou, ‘Chronologie’, 162-3.) Nyssen himself finds difficulty in 
maintaining a consistent position and some scholars have detected 
creationist tendencies in him. (Cf. Weiss, Erziehungslehre, 15; 
Karpp, Probleme altchristlicher Anthropologie, 240 ff., esp. 243 n. 3.) It 
is, therefore, no surprise that Nazianzen, while putting forward the 
creationist view, should feel disinclined to assail traducianism. 

82. dorjywv has perhaps an ironical ring. 

83. zàsóveaaw: for the prevalence of traducianist views, cf. Karpp, 
loc. cit. 

85. (aic indicates the flowing of the human race from its source in 
Adam, perhaps with a suggestion of the instability of the flesh when 
contrasted with soul; cf. the association of pevorös with the perish- 
able nature of the body, noted by Chadwick, ‘Origen’, 87-8. Cf. Arc. 
2. 14n., 8. 67 and Kertsch, Bildersprache, 115. 

87-90. On this view the soul continues by a process of natural repro- 
duction, being divided and distributed to the human race in the 
same process by which the flesh is continued, or by an analogous 
process. 

88. ágttyéve8Aoc: MSS vary between this reading and auroye- 
veßAos. The former occurs elsewhere only in Orph. A. 388, where it 
has the literal sense of ‘new-born’. In this traducianist context the 
soul is understood to be a fresh creation in the same sense as the 
body, in contrast, say, with notions of pre-existence. On the other 
hand, auroyeveßXos, though lexically better attested, gives doubtful 
sense. It is difficult to believe that Greg. would call ‘self-originated’ 
something which, for all its independence of body, is clearly 
created. 

89. oxégpatos admits of two interpretations, (a) the semen of Adam, 
(b) the figurative sense of ‘origin’ (cf. LSJ s.v. I. 2). If the second is 
accepted, we have a parallel to the use of рга in v. 86. The tradu- 
cianist position would then be represented in very general terms. 
The soul of Adam would be transmitted to following generations, 
apportioned out, but whether through the act of physical generation 
or by an analogous, but in some sense independent, process would 
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remain undecided. But ozépyazos surely suggests that Greg. is 
being more specific. The question of what precisely was transmitted 
in the sperm of the father was one which inevitably produced dis- 
cussion in traducianist circles. Cf. e.g. Tertullian, De Anima 27 (M. 
PL 2. 694c Е; CCSL 2. 822 Е; CSEL 20. (344. 27 ff), where it is 
firmly stated that the semen contains both ‘corporeal’ and ‘psychic’ 
elements to form the body and soul ofthe child. (The background of 
this belief and its developments are fully investigated by Waszink, 
edn., 343 ff.) In 27. 5 Tertullian writes: ‘Unico igitur impetu utri- 
usque toto homine concusso despumatur semen totius hominis 
habens ex corporali substantia umorem, ex animali calorem.’ Some 
such debate is likely to lie behind the use of отёриатоѕ here. 

90. pévov eldog: in referring eldos to the soul Greg. is using language 
reminiscent of Aristotle (cf. An. 412*19). But there is a notable dis- 
tinction. Aristotle wrote that the soul was the «tos of the body; 
Greg. says merely that the soul has an elöos, a continuing form 
which outlasts the temporal body. 

91-6. The meaning of rationality in the soul. Greg. now leaves traducian- 
ism to return to pursuing his own speculations on the soul. He picks 
up from the traducianist argument a point which he accepts for dif- 
ferent reasons, the eternal nature of the soul. He continues from 
there. 

91. Ayeoin is а hapax legomenon and ўуєоќа is found only in 
Hesychius (glossed as jyncıs). In Stoic thought rê јуєиомкбь is 
reason, the part of the soul in authority, looking back to Yyepovv in 
Pl. Tim. 41c7 and Аг. EN 11136, 76 ўуобиєуор. (Cf. Guthrie, 
History, iii. 469 n. 2). In Zeno the Stoic form appears in SVF 1. 39 al. 
Greg. uses it in or. 38. 7 (M. 36. 317C), 41. 11 (448), al. 

91-96. The analogy of the flute and the flute-player. Nicetas took it that 
the point of the analogy was to contrast the behaviour of the rational 
soul in the child with its behaviour in the adult. On this understand- 
ing the problem is how to reconcile the statement that the soul is 
meant to exercise rational control with the observation that in small 
children it appears to do no such thing. As the skilled flautist is con- 
stricted by an inadequate instrument, so even a potentially noble 
soul is hampered by a child's body. 

Another possible interpretation might see Greg. attacking a more 
fundamental issue, the way in which the soul may at any time be 
affected by the health or weakness of the body. Nemesius, as we 
have seen (v. 14 n.), was prepared to accept considerable interaction 
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of soul and body. He, too, uses a musical figure, showing how the 
soul may be distorted (ouwdiaorpedera:) by the body, as the musi- 
cian may be thrown off tune by а faultily tuned lyre (nat. hom. 2.96 = 
1. 26. 3-4 Morani). If this is Greg.'s meaning, it will be seen that he 
stops short of Nemesius in that he thinks only of limitation of the 
soul’s self-expression and not of its being damaged. 

92. The adjective Ёктоолос is very much a Cappadocian word, being 
attested in PGL only in Nyssen and Nazianzen. Otherwise only the 
adverb is found, once in the grammarian Erotianus (1st c. лр). The 
meaning ‘inharmonious’ is easily derived from éxrzpéz and 
ёктротз}. 

94. єбоблоро$ has a very literal sense ‘having a wide pipe, tube’. In 
Homer and Aeschylus it refers to the broad paths of the sea. 

95. äyeowv: Caillau’s ‘membris’ apparently takes it that Greg. is 
equating äyıs (which elsewhere means ‘contact’) with 24, which 
has the same connection with ‘touch’ and can also mean ‘contact’, 
but which came to mean ‘ligament in Col. 2. 19 and Eph. 4. 16. This 
looks very likely. 

97-129. The status of man and his relation to Adam. Cf. or. 38. 11-12 in SC 
edn. 

97-106. Adam before the Fall. 

97. If véov points to the close relationship of the Son with man (cf. vv. 
61 f£), the close collocation of porós and áó6izos stresses the 
divine-human distinction (cf. A. Eu. 724: ádfírovs Beivaı Bporovs). 
For &фб‹то$ cf. Arc. 2. 83 n. 

98-9 contain a clear statement of the purpose of man's creation: he is 
to progress to the divine life of heaven. Cf. Arc. 3. 4 n., 4. 95 ff. n. 
100-4. Manis set in an intermediary position, a position which is the 
mark of his temporary, earthly status, as distinct from his eternal 
destiny. Hé is in a middle position between freedom and control. 
Man's freedom is limited, not in the sense that he is denied free will, 
but because he is limited in the area in which he may exercise his 
choice. God is free in being subject to no external law. Man's free- 
dom is limited to the acceptance or rejection of a law, the framing of 
which is beyond his competence. Cf. carm. 1. 2. 10. 120ff. (M. 37. 

6894 Ё). 

101-2. xagdsas / ѓу kgadin: the language may be influenced by Jer. 
38. 33 (31. 33 Heb.). Cf. also the version of Prov. 3. 3 in Cod. Alex.: 
урёфо» de avras ёті тд тАйтоѕ THs kapB(as cov. Greg. substitutes 
the more forceful xapácac. 
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103. &ápquráAavroc is a rare word, being attested only once in the 
lexica outside Greg., as a neuter substantive at Anon ep. (J. A. 
Cramer, Anecdota Graeca (Oxford, 1836), iii. 169. 4). Greg. himself. 
finds a use for it several times: carmm. 1. 2. 9. 69 (M. 37. 6724); 2. 1. 
13. 172 (12414), s.v.l.; ep. 4 (25C). СЁ pom Arc. 5. 51 n., áuéipemis 
Arc. 8. 86; pér is found in a similar context in Thphl. Ant. Autol. 2. 
27 (M. 6. 10964). 

Pellegrino, La Poesia di S. Gregorio Nazianzeno, 60, finds in this line 
a prosaic quality which abruptly breaks in upon the contemplation 
of the groves of Paradise. But this is rather harsh criticism and 
seems to attack Greg. for doing what he set out to do. For his 
purpose is not to draw word-pictures of Paradise but to show Para- 
dise as the place of choice. The close juxtaposition of the idyllic 
miniature and the sharp reality of moral choice may count in favour 
of Greg.’s skill, rather than against it. Who can say that duócrá- 
Aavros is prosaic? P. Gallay conjectured that it is a word of Koine 
Christian provenance, but offered no evidence (Langue et style de S. 
Grégoire de Nazianze dans sa correspondance (Paris, 1933), 76). But if 
арфа ёо is suitable for verse, or dugiOdAagoos, why not augdıra- 
Aavros? 

104. yvpvóv both literally and figuratively. ärep repeats the sense 
which yupvéy could have carried by itself. Cf. Hom. Clem. 6. 16: vous 

.. wdons какѓаѕ yuuvös. 

GpqprBéroro: cf. carm. т. 2. 29. 298 (M. 37. 9064). This is a word 
which Greg. appears to have taken up in a figurative sense, adapting 
its literal meaning in referring to a double-ended or double- 
handled object (LSJ). Here the word is concerned with double- 
dealing or, PGL suggests, the falsity of artificial addition. 

105. For discussion of the varying patristic notions of Paradise and 
man’s primal state see A. Slomkowski, L Etat primitif de l'homme 
dans la tradition de l'Église avant S. Augustin (Paris, 1928). For Greg.'s 
views in particular, cf. J. Gross, Entstehungsgeschichte des Erbsünden- 
dogmas, i (Munich and Basle, 1960), 143 fF, Althaus, Heilslehre, 
Winslow, Dynamics, C. Moreschini, SC edn. of orr. 38-41, 
pp. 45 ff. 

ovgavin means that Adam's status allowed him to share the life 
ofthe heavenly beings. There is no suggestion of an extra-terrestrial 
site for Paradise. Greg. treats this as a real place, though this does 
not preclude his elsewhere finding in it also allegorical inter- 
pretations. (Cf. or. 38. 12 (M. 36. 3248 ff.) = 45. 8 (632c ЇЇ), together 
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with Е. К. Hümmer, Des hl. Gregor von Nazianz, des Theologen, Lehre 
von der Gnade (Kempten, 1890), p. 38; Kelly, Doctrines, 348.) 

106. Cf. Gen. 2. 15. 

denotijea, poised between Aóycov and yewpyör, plays on two 
senses. Adam is to be a ‘labouring’ farmer (cf. Н. Od. 16. 248) and a 
‘doer’ of God's commands. 

107-29. The Fall and its effects. In addition to the literature noted in v. 
105 n., cf. the following: Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall 
and Original Sin (Cambridge, 1903); N. P. Williams, The Ideas of the 
Fall and of Original Sin (London, 1924), 282-92 esp. on Greg); Kelly, 
Doctrines, 344 ff. 

Discussion of Greg.’s position is found also in Portmann, Die gött- 
liche Paidagogia, 75 ff.; B. Otis, "Cappadocian Thought as а Coher- 
ent System’, DOP 12 (1958), 95-124 at 110 ff.; Szymusiak, ‘Grégoire 
de Nazianze et le péché’. Once the fall of Lucifer is accepted, the 
fall of man is readily explicable as temptation by a stronger power. 
The real problem, a problem to which Greg. has offered no answer, 
is to explain how a fall was possible for Lucifer. 

107-11. The tree of the knowledge of good and evil is interpreted 
through Heb. 5. 12-14: the fruit of the tree was too strong for Adam, 
who needed the food of a child. Cf. 1 Cor. 3. 2. 

107. tedevotégoto applies both to the tree itself, which is more 
perfect, more developed, than the others, and, as a proleptic trans- 
ferred epithet, to Adam. It is the tree intended for the developed 
Adam. 

108. Cf. Heb. 5. 14. 

109-10. Perhaps Greg. is here conflating two figurative oppositions, 
child ~ adult and the catechumen ~ mature believer. The second 
idea may be linked with the uuorns of v. 67 above. (For ápyóuevo 
cf. Arc. 3. 19 n.) 

&e&5opévoiat may be compared to the reAcıoı of Heb. 5. 14. 

111. Cf. Heb. 5. 13, 1 Cor. 2.6, 3. 1f. 

уло suggests the belief developed by Irenaeus that Adam 
was created a child in mental, moral, and spiritual capacity. (Cf. the 
references collected by Szymusiak, ‘Grégoire de Nazianze et le 
péché’, 297 n. 2.) 

112-18. The Fall and its effects on Adam. 

112-13. Satan's part in the Fall of man has been commented on in 
Arc. 6. 61-6. 

nagaıgyaoinoı: zapacóacíg, which elsewhere means ‘comfort, 
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consolation’ (cf. LSJ s.v.), here corresponds to one of the meanings 
of zapaíóacis, ‘beguilement (AP 5. 284. 7 (Agathias); API. 5. 373.). 
Eve's place in the Fall is emphasized in orr. 18. 8 (M. 35. 9935), 36. 5 
(M. 36. 269с). 

114. The tragedy ofthe Fall as Greg. sees it is expressed in zpodpuos. 
Unlike Lucifer, who tried to seize a glory which could never have 
been his, Adam prematurely grasped at, and lost, something which 
God had intended that he should one day possess. In or. 2. 25 (M. 
35- 4364) Greg. talks of the work of Christ as restoration of the old 
Adam, in that he takes man to the tree of life from which he had 
been estranged by the tree of knowledge. 

л000010$: only Nonnus is cited by LSJ for this form. 
fjóvfiópoc is found only here and in carm. 1. 1.27.96 (M. 37. 5054). 

115-16. Though he never discusses the idea, Greg. thinks that man 
originally possessed a body of more subtle constitution than the 
present human body. Cf. or. 38. 12 (M. 36. 324C) = 45. 8 (6334) xai 
rods Sepparivous áudiévvvrai ycrávas, їсс Tv maxuräpav odpKa 
xai булут» Kai avrirumov. This flesh of finer consistency could not 
be different in kind from the flesh of animals, if man was to be a link 
between the worlds of sense and of mind, but different in degree 
from their flesh and that of fallen man. Bapeiav contains also the 
proleptic sense ‘which was henceforth to be a burden to him’. 

Allegorical interpretation of the coats of skin is found elsewhere 
in the Fathers. Irenaeus, for instance, reports a Gnostic belief that 
the coats mean bodies, kaer. т. 5. 5 (M. 7. 5014), and Clem. Al. str. 3. 
95. 2 (GCS 2. 239. 26 ff., M. 8. 11964 f.) confirms this. Methodius 
claimed that this was Origen's view, res. 1. 4. 2 (pp. 223. 28 ff.) but sel. 
in Gen. (M. 12. 101-2) presents the notion merely as a possibility. 
Nyssen takes the coats of skin to represent the mortal element in 
man (or.catech. 8 (pp. 42. 14 ff., M. 45. 338 £.)); etc. (Cf. Holl, Amphi- 
lochius von Ikonium, 202-3; Szymusiak, ‘Grégoire de Nazianze et le 
péché’, 298 n. 3.) The coats of skin replace the ‘garments of light’ in 
which man was clothed before the Fall. Cf. SC edn. of or. 38, 
рр. 130-1 n. 2. 

116. уєкоофбоос: Adam became his own corpse-bearer, the mean- 
ing found in Polyb. 35. 6. 2, Plu. Cato Ma. 9. 2. Cf. also Philo's 
description of the soul as vexpodopotca Agr. 25 (i. 304, М.; ii. 95. 4 
C.-W.). But Adam is уєкрофброѕ in a wider sense in that he 
brought death into the world; cf. the similar application of davary- 
фброѕ to the tree of knowledge in t Dion. Al. fr. (Feltoe, p. 200. 3). 
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&xegoev: I am unable to find a parallel for the form &xopoa = 
ёкбрєса (the form behind Н. Il. 16. 747). The reading éxepoev has 
considerable probability. &xepoa is a recognized Homeric form (cf. 
Il. 13. 546) and &xepoev makes good sense. The idea that Christ ‘cut 
short' sin by death fits closely with the thought of v. 122. The sense 
thus moves from punishment (Billius, Caillau) to providence. 
Nicetas makes it clear that he read éxepoev and understood the 
passage this way when he paraphrases: 8rakékozra« pèv ў dpapria 
TQ Üavárq, ds un Statwvilew тд какбь, каї тобто ёё Epyov dyafó- 
mros бєой. 

117. &400g has traditional religious associations as a sacred grove or 
holy place (LSJ s.c. II). Cf. Arc. 8. 23-4 n. 

118. Cf. Gen. 3. 17-19. 

118b-119. Gen. 3. 24b reads: xai Erafev rà xepovßiv kai rjv 
dAoyivyv poudatar rjv arpedonévqv BuAdooeı rjv ó8óv тоў ou 
тїз (uns. Perhaps {jAov appears through association with pas- 
sages such as Zeph. 1. 18, 3. 8; Is. 26. 11; Ps. 78 (Heb. 79). 5; Heb. 1o. 
27. All link £5Aos with fire and judgement. 

120. The meaning would appear to be that given by Billius and 
Caillau: God provides against the approach of any second human 
being like Adam. But it is not easy to see how ‘primi more parentis’ 
or ‘Adamus, ut ante’ emerges from ó трбодє. The only explanation 
which fits the grammar is to suppose ó pöoße to be parenthetic. 
‘Lest any Adam (the former Adam, I mean) . . .' The distinction is 
thus made between the first and the Second Adam, as in carm. 1. 1. 
10. 4 (M. 37. 4654). 

121. The v.l. dayeiv (cf. Caillau's n.) is easily explained by the 
proximity of &öwörjv. But duyeiv gives the obvious meaning. Man 
must learn the obedience of shunning the tree of good and evil 
before he may safely approach the tree of life (cf. v. 122 n.). 

болтоғіау: if the -eios form is correct, it occurs only here. 
Dronke, following the reading of Cu, darrpiav, supported it by 
pointing to other instances where Greg. lengthens a short syllable, 
the closest parallel being the « of x8óvios. 8áz7p:os itself is found 
only in Greg. carmm. 2. 2 (poem.). 3. 33 (M. 37. 14824); 2. 1. 50. 15 
(13864). 

122. The sting of the line is in kaxög. Later generations of men are to 
be prevented from approaching the tree of life for the very reasons 
which, e.g. Irenaeus, gave for Adam's expulsion. To eat of the tree of 
life in a state of sin would be to gain eternity, but an eternity of evil: 
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'eiecit eum de paradiso et a ligno vitae longe transtulit: non invidens 
ei lignum vitae, quemadmodum quidam audent dicere, sed 
miserans eius, ut non perseveraret semper transgressor’, haer. 3. 23. 
6 (M. 7. 9644). Cf. Methodius, res. 1. 39 (pp. 283. 14 ff.) and G. von 
Rad, Genesis, ET J. H. Marks (London, 1961; German edn. 1956), 
94; °... and we are also to learn that the severe denial of eternal life 
also has a merciful reverse side, namely, the withholding a good 
which for man would be unbearable in his present condition.' In 
Greg., cf. or. 38. 12 (M. 36. 324c f.) = 45. 8 (633 £). 

122b-127. Man’s return to Paradise. Paradise is the port to which man 
will return after a stormy voyage. 

123. &dimdoos: cf. Call. Del. 15, А.К. 3. 1329. 

124-5. летбсоас / ionov: cf. Н. Od. 5. 269. For ёрёттс = ‘oar’ cf. AP 
6. 4. 6 (Leonidas). 

126. The Cusanus reads dzozjÀe zAéovzes. Nicetas, however, 
appears to support то ride zeoóvres, reading éxzeoóvres. There is 
much more point іп drê ride zeaóvres than in @тотз}Ає zAéovres. 
Taking ётотєобьтєс as tmesis, we find a use parallel to that in or. 
39. 6 (M. 36. 3414): js той Oeod óns ämomeoeiv. (rAéovres, it 
might be conjectured, is the work of a scribe who wished, unneces- 
sarily, to read nautical language at every point.) 

127. The figure need not be pressed too closely. The sailor's return to 
port depends either on his adjusting the sails to a favourable change 
of the wind or on a hard pull on the oars. But the implication of ойк 
duoynri is not that man, by a similar expenditure of energy, can 
regain Paradise. Greg.’s doctrine of the work of Christ is too central 
for any such adumbrations of Pelagianism. The Fall laid man open 
to a life of rigorous struggle, physical and moral. His return to Para- 
dise will not take place without this struggle. But neither will it be 
accomplished as a result of it. 

128-9. The effects of the Fall. As Szymusiak observes, Greg. offers no 
explanation of the way in which the effects of Adam's fall are trans- 
mitted to his descendants (‘Grégoire de Nazianze et le péché’, 
299 Ё). In particular, it will be noted that there is no attempt to 
relate the questions of participation in Adam's sin and sharing in 
the soul of Adam (cf. v. 89 n.). 

бту... otäyug: is there а half-reminiscence of A. Pers. 821-2? 


Üßpıs yàp é£avÜoUo' éxdprwoev oráyvv 
arms, öBev паукЛаотоу èa Oépos. 
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Title and purpose 

The several titles, of varying degrees of fullness, show the content to 
be the two Testaments and the coming of Christ. This is straight- 
forward enough. The only problem is to decide what the limits ofthe 
poem are. Is Arc. 8 the 99 lines which are printed by Caillau and by 
Migne? Or should we regard vv. 82-99 as a separate poem? Again, are 
we to admit as an integral part the 6o lines found in L between vv. 18 
and 19, the lines printed by Wyss? I have to say that [ am inclined to 
change the opinion which I expressed in 775 1970, “The Poemata 
Arcana’, 35-6 and ‘Some Literary Questions’. Without questioning 
that these are genuine lines of Greg. and that the thought they contain 
is germane to the present poem, I would now doubt the correctness of 
placing them where they appear in L. The MS evidence is not strong 
and the subject-matter could well be thought an encouragement to 
interpolation. The lines, I would continue to hold, are of theological 
and literary interest and certainly fill out the argument by detailing 
Israel's idolatry of the Golden Calf, apostasy which led to the giving of 
the Sinai Law by Christ as a necessary but temporary expedient. But 
the poem can proceed quite easily from v. 18 to v. 19 without their 
intervention. Billius suspected a hiatus, as Nicetas had done when he 
added a generalizing paraphrase: 


обтоѕ eiöwAoAarpeia тф rûv ávÜpiimov dr’ dpyrjs тарєісєфӣірт Віш. xai od 
uóvov of ёк rûv dAAww ёбуфу rois eipmuvors rpórots karebBeipovro, 8 de 
xai 'Eßpaiwv (epóv vos ià róv АВрайи vonuoßev Gov толико Boudjy 
aw обу Ureixoy Beloıs mpodyras ddupopevors xai é&iAaokopévors Ty ópyj)v 
той бєоб тёр ато», of moAläkıs zpórepov Sid às elBuAoAarpe(as аўт» ðs 
Mwanjs kai 'HÀías xarexrévvvcav адтойѕ. 
But, as Wyss pointed out, ‘Zu Gregor von Nazianz’, in Phyllobolia für 
Peter Von der Mühll (Basle, 1946), 153-83 at 171 ff., there can be no 
suggestion that Nicetas had the L lines in front of him: he merely 
suspected a hiatus. We may be allowed to think he was wrong. 

We may also question whether Wyss is right in being hesitant about 
the connection of vv. 82-99 with the rest of the poem. He writes, com- 
menting on the introduction by the scribe of Ox. Clark. 12 (C) of 
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separate titles before vv. 31 and 82: Was тєрї 8‹абукад» anlangt, ist es 
völlig ausgeschlossen, daß Vers 31 den Anfang eines Gedichtes bildet; 
dagegen halte ich es für denkbar, daß die Verse 82-99 ursprünglich 
cin selbständiges Gedicht über die Taufe ausgemacht haben’ (p. 172 
1.1). Yet what good reason is there for believing that the Clarkianus* 
scribe was more justified in his second insertion of a title? (That he 
had a propensity for adding unnecessary titles may be seen from his 
introduction of Пері äyydAum in Arc. 4, before v. 89.) V. Br speaks of 
redemption: vv. 82 f. discuss the nature of man and his proneness to 
the sin which made Redemption necessary. Again, the reference to 
baptism in vv. 78b ff. is picked up and the thought carried on in the 
closing lines of the poem. Finally, it may be held that the anaphora of 
Ww. 97-9 provides a fitting conclusion to the entire sequence of eight 
poems, as Keydell argued in ‘Ein dogmatisches Lehrgedicht Gregors 
izianz’, 317-18. The argument is not weakened by Greg's use of 
imilar anaphora elsewhere in the middle of a poem, carm. 2. 1. 13. 
96-8 (M. 37. 12354); it is sufficient that there is particular point i 

use here. Finally, if we accept the continuity between vv. 18 and 19 we 
are spared consideration of Keydell’s suggestion (loc. cit) of further 
hiatus between v. 18 and L ı and again between L бо and v. 19. 














1-8. The unity ofthe Old and the New Laws 
The alleged discrepancy between the provisions of the Old and the 
New Testaments formed an important part of 4th-c. anti-Christian 
polemic, cf. Coureelle, ‘Anti-Christian Arguments’, 159-60. 


2. Beyadvön: cf. Are. 2. 9-10 n. 

4. eigaow aims: cf. перата yaiys in L 14 Wyss. 

5. This and the following lines dispose of any ambiguity in Brovato (v. 
1): for 8:o06s may mean ‘diverse, at variance’, as well as ‘twofold’. 

6-7. d6ypanw: ‘divine decrees’ (see PGL sx. D). Two possibilities 
are mentioned to be dismissed. If the Testaments conflict, either 
the inconsistency is a divine oversight or it implies a change of 
mind. 

ладафоёдоту: perhaps the presence of the form waAlaßov- 

Jos, in a line where metre guarantees the -BouAos rather than the 
-Bodas ending, may cause second thoughts about LSJ's dismissing 
maAtußovAos as а fala lectio for waA(uBodos. The latter carries with 
it the sense of unreliability, rather than of wiser reconsideration (ef. 
exx. in LSJ), 
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9-18. The historical results of the Fall of Adam 


The poem here picks up the thought of Arc. 7. 128-9. But, again, there 
is no explanation of the way in which subsequent generations are 
affected by Adam. Something is transmitted which is more than mere 
bad example, but precisely what we are not told. Instead, Greg. illus- 
trates the effects from history. Adam’s fall has laid his descendants 
open to all the evils which entered the world with the Fall of Lucifer 
(cf. Arc. 6. 73-81 n.). 


9. Avoorjers: apart from its occurrence in Greg., the form Avooyecs is 
found only in Hesychius, where it is glossed pavıóôns. Soph. men- 
tions the present passage. The word is not in PGL. Having, as it 
would appear, coined the word, Greg. uses it with 8a(uwv as 
subject in carm. 2. 1. 1. 52 (M. 37. 9744) and at carm. 2. 1. 13. 43 
(12304) of the devil. M. Schmid called it “ein Lieblingswort 
Gregors’ (‘Gregor von Nazianz und Hesychios’, RAM, wr 21 (1866), 
рр. 489-97 at 494). The Avoca association is a powerful one. In 
Classical literature the word may describe a fearful, supernaturally 
caused madness or it may refer to the raging of the Furies; cf. e.g. A. 
Ch. 288; E. Ba. 977. Euripides once personifies Avoca as the 
goddess of madness (HF 823). In the Fathers it may refer to the 
follies of paganism or heresy; cf. PGL s.vv. Avoca, Avoodw. 

Badev ёк: cf. Arc. 6. 65 n. 

11-12. Adam is compared to a defeated military commander. A sim- 
ilar figure is found in carm. 2. 1. 34. 137 (M. 37. 13174). For ўуттўр = 
‘leader’ cf. Pi. Р. 1.69 &узтур. 

Eygei: this reading, over against аѓоҳєї, is supported by Nicetas 
paraphrase xovrois xai BéAeat каї záaw örkoıs. 

какбу kai коа qvreboat cf. Н. Il. 15. 134 kakóv péya maar 
фотєдаах and Od. 2. 165 dévov каї кўра óvreiaa:. Cf. Arc. 4. 53- 
4n. 

13 appears to contain a reminiscence of h. Merc. 413 Eppéw BovAyoı 
«Aebidpovos. The only other recorded instance is in Ps.-Man. 1(5). 
93 (Kachly, p. 88). 

14-18 begin to detail man's religious deviations. Cf. Ath. inc. 11 (M. 
25. 116в Ё), gent. 8 (M. 25. 16c Ё). For the practice of astrology cf. 
Arc. 5. In or. 28. 14 (p. 44. 6 ff, M. 36. 44c f.) Greg. describes how 
pictures and images of the dead came to be worshipped. He may 
also have in mind the divinization of emperors, the subject of attack 
in e.g. Ath. gent. (M. 25. 208 Ё). 


> 
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14. Here the conventional epithet ceases to be conventional, taking 
the weight of meaning. 

17. The meaning appears to be ‘reliable (only) in bringing evil on his 
own kind’, his followers or, possibly, ‘reliable in bringing (all too) 
familiar evils’. The devil, who is supremely faithless, is represented 
as to be trusted only to produce evil. 


19-30. The religious failure of the Hebrews 


19. For Israel as a holy people cf. Exod. 19. 6, Deut. 7. 6, al. 

20. Juxat&opévotaw: the prophets either entreated God to spare his 
people (cf. e.g. Joel 2. 17) or begged the people to repent. Arraopar 
is a by-form of Aíocoua:, not common, but found in Oppian (C. 2. 
373) and Orph. fr. 333 (Kern, p. 332), as well as in several inscrip- 
tions (cf. LSJ). Greg. uses the form in carm. 2. 2 (epigr.) 65. 1 (M. 38. 
116A, AP 8. 192. т). 

21. pijvev dei: is this a curious play on Н. II. т. 1? 

GXvov is the imperfect ofthe form 6AAvw and is found in Archil. 
27 and Com. Adesp. 608. For Israel's killing of the prophets cf. Matt. 
23. 27, Luke 13. 34, Acts 7. 52. 

23-4. oi тАёоує$ kakiovs: cf. H. Od. 2. 277, where the words are part 
of a yvy expressing decline, each generation being worse than 
the preceding: 

тадрог yap rot maldes önolor ттатрї meAovraı, 
of тАёоуе$ какќооѕ, табро: 8é тє marpös ápeíovs. 
@)вев: Лот regularly tr. ‘äserim in LXX. 
боёоу KoQU@as represents such expressions as Bovvóv UhnAov 
(Heb. gib'à goboha): e.g. 4 Kgds. 17. то, Jer. 2. 20. 
aipatéevtas: demanding human sacrifices. Cf. Arc. 6. 78 n. 

25. PGL misprints (nArjkova as Inyijnova. 

26. ёк ê’ &tivayßev: cf. Н. I. 16. 348 (of the knocking out of teeth). 
Caillau appears to make the word refer to the Exile ('e terra sua 
eiecti sunt’), but the second half of the line makes it more probable 
that Greg. is thinking ofthe displacement of the Hebrews from their 
unique position. 

26b-30. The Gentiles and the Nem Covenant. Greg. writes of himself as 
the representative Gentile. 

27. Сою: cf. Rom. 11. 11. 

noönyeoin is a hapax legomenon. 

29. Greg. here envisages the final conversion of the Jews, who will 

one day repent. The question of the place of the Jews in Divine 
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Providence was one which exercised a number of the Fathers, and 
some of their interest takes the form of anti-Jewish apologetic, Cyril 
‘of Jerusalem appears to believe that the repentance of the Jews will 
come too late to be of any avail, шей. 13. 41 (M. 33. 8224 f). His 
namesake of Alexandria, in many ways his inferior in charity, here 
n of the 
2130, M. 71. 353€ IE), elapk Gen. 6 (1. 2008, M. бу. 
(4.2080, M. 73. 3406 E). Greg. clearly distinguishes 
the final repentance of the Jews from their present position, to 
which he shows some hostility. He expresses delight that Julian was 
tunable to carry out a plan to resertle the Jews in Jerusalem, ascribing 
the failure in graphic terms to divine intervention. Cf. or. 5. 3-4 (M. 
35. 668A IE), also H. Lietzmann, A History ofthe Early Church, їй: From 
‘Constantine to Julian, ET B. Lee Woolf (London, 1953), 282. 

Origen had carlier taken a firm line against Judaism, as may be 
scen from N. de Lange, Origen and the Jems (Cambridge, 1976). The 
whole question is fully surveyed in M. Simon, Verus Zsraet: Etudes sur 
des relations entre chrétiens et ifi dans l'empire romain (135-425), 2 edn. 
(Paris, 1964). 

‘ving: the fall of Jerusalem in AD 7o and the subsequent scatter- 
ing of the Jews were taken as clear signs of their punishment for the 
death of Jesus. Cf. e.g. Fus. he. 1. 1. 2 (p. 6.9 ff, M. 20. 49%). 

30. Baoxavin: the story of the evil which envelops man begins with á 
Baoxavos (Arc. б. б). The final dispensation of God's grace will use 
Baoravía asa means of accomplishing divine purpose. 

















31-59. The purpose ofthe Incarnation 
V. 31 picks up from v. 24. The Incarnation follows the depravity of the 
broken Law. 

Уз. 32-52 are substantially the same as carm. 1. 2. 1. 137-54 (M. 37. 
8355 E). V. до from avions to v. 4s are not found in the moralia 
passage and there are minor verbal differences elsewhere. 





32. pope nig: the same words are found in H. /I 1. 278, 15. 189, 
Od. 5.335, 11.338 Hes. Op. 347, Call. fe. 373- 

34-92. As a result of the Fall the divine element in man was being 
destroyed and needed to be reasserted. 

34. poigns: cf. Are. 7. 72, 77. 

35. wnoflágo: cf. LS]. Here the Gus element indicates the soul 
of man which was being eaten away by evil. (Cf. PGL sv. Gugoxzó- 
vos and бонофбёроз)) 
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36. око)лбу ... Ópákovra: cf. Arc. 6. 41, carmm. 1. 1. 2. 141 (M. 37. 
5334), 2. 1. 45. 101 (13604). 

бойкоута. identifies the devil with the serpent of Gen. 3 (it is а 
natural synonym for ögıv) and also with the whole complex of evil 
which is associated with the dragon in Daniel, Rev. 12. 3, al. 
okoAıdv points at once to the twisting, sinuous motion of the snake 
(cf. Milton, P.L. 9. 499: ‘Fold above fold, a surging maze; . . .), and 
to his crooked, evil ways. 

The suggestion was made by A. Ludwich, *Nachahmer und Vor- 
bilder des Dichters Gregorios von Nazianz’, ААМ wr 42 (1887), 
233-8 at 238, that axoAióv . . . 8páxovra is a reminiscence of Aratus 
70, where the words oxoA:oio Apáxovros refer to the constellation 
Draco. But equally well one might cite Isa. 27. 1 êrî rêv 8páxovra 
бфиу oroAıöv. The figure appealed to verse writers. Cf. or. sib. 8. 116 
окоћой ... Ópáxovros and Nonnus, D. 12. 319 окоАйуо‹ 8pákcv 
dıvwrös dkávÜais. 

37. №0405: the association of the word is here not with ‘lot’ or 
‘chance’. Rather does it mean ‘possession’ (cf. LS] s.v. Aayxavw II). 
It thus approximates to the meaning xAjpos in L 45 and 47 Wyss. By 
their sin men were passing into the power of the devil: Christ came 
to reassert inalienable rights over the human race. 

37b-39a. The figure changes. Man is diseased with sin which Christ 
alone can cure. Cf. Arc. 2. 57, 61 n. 

39b. кғеуфоос: for the doctrine of 'kenosis' in the writings of the Cap- 
padocians cf. P. Henry, ‘Kénose’, Dictionnaire de la Bible, Suppl. v 
(Paris, 1957), 79-85 (79-80) referring specifically to Greg.; Sellers, 
Two Ancient Christologies, 70-1; Barbel, Fünf theol. Reden, 160-1 n. 40 
on Greg. in particular. Cf. or. 29. 18 (p. ror. 15 Ё, M. 36. 97c). What 
becomes clear from these is that nothing approximating to modern 
‘kenotic’ theories emerges in the Cappadocians, or, indeed, in the 
Fathers generally. 

Phil. 2. 7 contains the words &avröv éxévwoe, nopóijv 8oAov 
AaBáv, èv брогдраті yevónevos. Greg. here defines the element of 
limitation in the Incarnation. The Logos limits a characteristic 
manifestation of Godhead, its ‘glory’. This is very much in line with 
what Greg. wrote in or. 37. 3 (M. 36. 2858): GAA’ emeıdn kevovrau 8i 
ûs, ёте) катёрҳєта: (nevmoı dt Mya rv тўс 8ó£ns olov 
Üóeaív re kai &Adrrwan), 81a тобто Xwpnrös уіуєтах. 


40-1. ёрўтою ... diya xaxoóc: cf. Heb. 7. 3: drärwp, durjrwp. 
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Greg. explains in or. 30.21 (p. 143. 8-9, M. 36. 1320): MeAyuoedör 
Bí, ds рзүтөр тд ûrip на, xai drop тд xaf ўиз. 

41-2. &évos ... où évoc: this is not a correction but a paradox (cf. 
äußporos . . . Bporwöeis). In human terms, Christ was an unpre- 
cedented son through the Virgin Birth. Yet he 'came to his own’ 
(John 1. 11) and took normal human form. 

Beoroérig: Bpordw is attested in the lexica only here and in 
Christus Patiens ла (Ps-Gr.Naz., M. 38. 177%) 

43-4. Dhov .. бос... hoc: cf. өг. 30. 6 (p. 116. 3-4, M. 36. 1090): 
ёдо» dv avri due фаро, This position was capable of develop- 
ment in an anti-Apollinarian direction, but, as is argued in Introd., 
the words are not here used explicitly against Apollinarius. 

48-9. The two natures of Christ. Cf Introd. to Are. 2. Greg. insists on 
the unity of Christ: he is 2. But it is open to us to ask what this ‘one’ 
is. Greg. gives litle direct answer. dyeipas is a colourless word 
(bringing together’) which gives no hint of the relationship of the 
Two natures. The same is true in ar. 30.8 (p. 120. 10 f, M. 36. 1130), 
where sec Mason's n.: ef yàp ка! тд ovvayddrepay čv, dAN ой sj 
dioc, rj Bt ovvédy) тойтшу. 

кєзборёуцу: for the hidden divine nature cf. Are. 3. г n. duga- 
ёо means ‘obvious’ (c. PGL ss. dvadavdée), rather than 
‘revealed’. The contrast, as in Arr. 3, is between the man Jesus who 
could be seen by any casual onlooker and the divine Logos who was 
concealed from many. The revelation consisted in the whole Person 
of Christ. 

51-2. A passage from or. 29. 19 (p. 102. t2 ff M. 36. 1008) is of value 
for understanding the present passage: Bud jeéoov vods бидаат 
аркі, каї yevducvos ärbpumos, û като Beds: reiði auverpatiy 
Gea, xai ytyoves els, той xpeírrovos дкнкјоаэтов, iva yévupat 
roaovror Beds, боо» dxeivos dviporros. Christ is one and hc is 
divine because Godhead comes in the Incarnation not from outside 
to an alien community but to humanity which is akin to Godhead. 
кераабе should be taken closely with Bporós. The affinity of God 
and man stems from the creation of man when he was ‘mixed with 
Godhead’. Christ is divine ‘on both sides’, fully divine as Logos and 
partly divine as man. Cf, Norris, pp. 154-5; cf ep. or (M. 37.1804) 
та yàp dudérepa iv т) ovyxpáoc, беой piv ivovfpumijonvros, 
dvlpárrov 8t бешбёутоз, ў бт äv nis бюро. 

‘The ending of dudorípuber should not be pressed. Greg. clearly 
intended it to mean that the rwo natures existed side by side, not 
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that any composite nature was made ‘from’ both. We are a long way 
from the misunderstanding over êv 8o фсе» and ёк úo ducewv 
which followed Chalcedon. (Cf. Bindley-Green, The Oecumenical 
Documents of the Faith, 197.) Cf. also or. 2. 23 (M. 35. 429€), 30. 8 (M. 
36. 1138, р. 120. 10-11), 38. 3 (3130). 

Флёстц: the emphasis is here on a fundamental meaning of 
sdiornut, reality of existence. As Grillmeier observes of Hipp. haer. 
1. 8. 2 (GCS 3. 13. 15; M. 16. 3032D), it may be taken as synonymous 
with Uzápxew (Christ in Christian Tradition, i. 117 n. 31). 

53-9. Christ as the Second Adam. Cf. carm. т. 1. 10. 4 (M. 37. 4654), or. 2. 
25 (M. 35. 433c ff), 24. 9 (11805), 39. 2 (M. 36. 3365), 41. 4 (4334), 
with 1 Cor. 15. 45. 

54. ё®акёоолто: cf. 37b-39a n. 

nerdonerı: cf. Arc. 3. 91 n. Again the word = кататєтбоцаті, this 
time alluding to Heb. то. 20. Access to God, prevented by human 
sin, is made possible through the veil of Christ's flesh. 

55. ywonrtds: it is remarkable that a word which does not appear in 
LSJ should call for the best part of a column's entry in PGL, with 
meanings ranging over ‘passable’, ‘finite’, and ‘comprehensible’, in 
the case of the second and third in contexts of theological sensitiv- 
ity. Here we find the straightforward meaning ‘capable of’. 

56-9. The meeting of Christ and Satan. The language is that of direct 
conquest, of the ‘overthrow’ of the devil. Yet, as in or. 39. 13 (M. 36. 
3494), there is the suggestion that the devil, for all his cunning, has 
been outwitted: ёте) yàp dero drjrrovos elvai тїз какіаѕ б 
codtorys, Beörmros &Amidı Sededoas pas, capkós mpoßAnuarı 
8ейе@єтш. 

Cf. also or. 30.6 (p. 116. 14 ff., M. 36. 1124) and Mason, edn. 117 n. 
The interplay of conquest and deception is discussed in the SC edn. 
of or. 38-41, pp. 59, 176-7. 

There is perhaps a double sense in deArrws. It might mean 
‘beyond man’s reasonable expectation’ (cf. A. Pers. 261), as well as 
"unexpectedly for Satan’, cf. Gr. Nyss. or. catech. 26 (p. 97. 5, M. 45. 
68B): тара 76 &Amoßev. 

59. This is an apt simile in that the elements go beyond mere pictur- 
esque imagery. The rock is a traditional OT figure for strength and 
stability, as the sea may be a symbol of the chaotic and demonic. 
One is reminded also of the Homeric picture of Hector, whose 
attack upon unbroken ranks of the enemy is likened to that of waves 
beating upon a rock (Il. 15. 605-22, esp. 618 ff.). 
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For @4ктулоу cf. S. Ат. 953, Nonn. D. 31. 113, and }Абатос in 
H. 15-619. 

tenzeiny gives the picture of a jagged rock. 

OT imagery of the rock is generally different. The land-locked 
desert rock of Exod. 17. 6 tified by Paul with the pre- 
existent Christ in 1 Cor. 10, 4, is a symbol not of strength but of 
physical or spiritual refreshment, The most common use, of course, 
does concentrate thought on strength, that of refuge and salvation, 
but it is the symbol of God's provision for human need and weak- 
ness, not of the divine power to withstand an evil power. Again, the 
great white rock which is identified with the Son of God in Hermas 
is one which towers above a mountain range (sim. 9. 2. 1-2, al, 
interpreted ing. 12. 1) 








60-71. The Coming of Christ 

60-4. The birth (Luke 2. 13, Matt. a. 10). 

60-1. There is no need to suppose that Greg. believed that the earth 
had literally shaken at the birth of Christ as a parallel to the earth- 
quake recorded in Matt. 27. 51. Both heaven and earth are in a state 
of commotion and excitement (cf. Matt. zr. 10). In or. 3t. 25 (M. 36. 
1600; p. 176. 3 fL), with Heb. 12. 27 in mind, he writes of the tuo 
great changes which affected human life, the two Testaments, com- 
paring them to окоро уус, like the words used in Mart. 27.51. (See 
the SC edn., p. 323 n) 

62. Cf Are. 5. s4n. 

63. Уйхр; here = Aarons, ‘worshipper’. 

64. The ‘newborn’ child had a new, unprecedented birth. 

65-6. The suggestion that birth involved uncleanness is simply an 
extension of the view that flesh is by nature unclean, Cf. c.g. Celsus 
in Or. Cels. 6. 73 (p. 142. 18 ff, M. 11. 14080). Greg. appears to go 
beyond Origen in his answer. The latter contented himself with 
denying that the contact was of the kind to affect the divine nature, 
drawing the stock comparison of light unaffected by dirt; ef. 
Н. Chadwick, tr. of Contra Celsum (Cambridge, 1965), 387 n. 2. Greg. 
does not concede as much, avoiding the imputation of shame, not 
by minimizing the contact with the body, but by limiting the occa- 
sion of shame to sin. 

ixi Ayos аётду Exngtv. It would be more usual to say that 
the Logos formed the bady; cf. eg. Ath. inc, 8. 3 (p. 12. 29, M. 25. 
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109C). But айтотауз< Bporös in у. 69 comes closer to the idea of 
producing a human body. 

67. бв: cf. 2. 14, 7. 85 nn. The present use combines the senses of 
the ‘flow’ of human life through the process of physical birth and 
instability of mortal life. 

68. &vvpqéo: this is the only certain instance of ävuudnjs recorded in 
the lexica (LSJ note a cj.). Cf. Luke 1. 35. 

69. афтолаүйс: comparison with the examples in LSJ will show 
Greg., as often, giving a new twist to the word. Caillau comments on 
айтотауз< ‘Communius hoc Spiritui sancto tribuitur’. But in the 
passage of Athanasius cited on vv. 65-6 n. it is the Logos who is 
subject: év тў [apbévw xatacxevdle: ёаутф кабу 76 одра. The 
close connection of the Logos with man is reasserted. He formed 
man in the first place and it is fitting that he should form the human 
body in which he comes as man. 

kaßnooro: Caillau shows in his note, against Billius’ application 
of the word to Christ's baptism, that the reference is to Luke 2. 22, 
the Purification. 

70. Өоєлтђо: Christ repays the Law for being brought up in its 
nurture by submitting to its purificatory requirements. (Is not LSJ's 
tr. ‘return made by children for their rearing’ (s.v. 6pezp:os III. 2) 
more apt than the PGL tr. ‘price for rearing a child’? The second 
would suggest that the child is other than the person paying the 
price.) 

71. xeuxtiüjotoc is a word peculiar to Greg. See carmm. 2. 2 (poem.) 5. 
264 (M. 37. 15404), 2. 2 (poem.). 6. 1 (15424), 2. 1. 11. 1795 (11554). 
Christ's respect for the Law is a parting gift. 


72-7a. Christ and John the Baptist 

72. «&ovc . . . kv: the Baptist was a true lamp, but still secondary, 
deriving his light from Christ, the True Light; cf. John 1. 6-9. The 
explicit contrast of Aóyvos and ds is found in Origen, e.g. fr. 17 in 
Jo. (p. 496. 23). 

73-4. Cf. Mark 1. 1-8; Matt. 3. 1-12; Luke 1. 5-25, 57-80; 3. 1-18; 
John 1. 6-9, 15-18. 

75-7a. In these lines Isa. 57. 19 is alluded to (rois waxpav Kai rois 
ёуудѕ ойо) and taken, as in Eph. 2. 17, to mean Gentiles and Jews. 
Combined with this is an interpretation of the ‘Christ cornerstone’ 
motif (cf. Eph. 2. 20, 1 Pet. 2. 6, Isa. 28. 16, Ps. 117 (118 Heb.). 22) in 
which Christ is the stone which joins the two walls, Jewish and 
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Gentile; cf. Cyr. I. 3. 2 (2. 3978 M. 70.6320); Jo.D. hom. 4. 30 (M. 
96.6320). The form äxpöywros is found also in carm. 2. 1. 14. 15 (M. 
37. 12404). 

Greg’s epic vocabulary allows him a play on Aaós /Aas. 

TTo-B4.. The twofold cleansing 


‚Christ brought purification through baptism (cf. PGL s.v. xafipotos 
C. for examples of this connection) and through the shedding of his 
blood. Cf. Arc. a. 2 n. 





бгубою: ätvaos is applied to the Holy Spirit in Hom. Clem. 3. 12. 
It is particularly apt here for another of its associations, with the 
water of baptism (Hom. Clem. 11. 35) and also for its suggestion of 
"living water (PGL s.v. 1.) Greg. treats baptism extensively in or. 
4o (M. 36. 3608 II), see SC edna; cf. also Arc. 3. 44 ЇЇ. n, and below, 
ww. 86b-99, 

79. aiwaros Auerägono: in or. 45. 29 (M. 36,661 0) Greg. identifies the 
blood of Christ shed at the Crucifixion as the human element, the 
water asthe divine: alua wai обор тўе sAeupás yeópevov-rà pév, 








didpumos, тд Bê, ùs бтёр dvlparsov 
80. Hexévoat: here used of ‘pouring out’, as in Theoc, 16, 40. 
81. oov is here used in much the same way as Aurpos (cf. Mark 10. 
45). Cf. AP 6, 274, 7. боз, and vows in Sir. 51. 9. 
üggerövuv: the reference is to Adam. CÎ, carm. 1. 1, 18. 3 (M. 37 
4814), which speaks of Christ's physical descent 44° aiwaros dpye- 
уф 2. 2 (poem), 1.346 (14764). 
ёлоуоу: Greg. here uses the sg. (found only in IG xiv. 1389 10) 
of a regular Classical word (in pl) for ‘ransom’, ‘atonement, "сот 
pensation’, or ‘rescue’, Homer, Aeschylus, and Euripides may be 
cited along with ‘rare’ (LSJ) prose usages by Herodotus and Plato. 
It would not be possible to tell from these lines what meaning 
Greg. attached to the ‘ransom’ idea. Elsewhere, however, he is more 
explicit. Itis true that in or. 1. 5 (М. 35. 4004), 29. 20 (p. 105. 5 ff, M. 
36. 1014), and 30.20 (p. 141.7 ff, 1324) we are met by general state- 
‘ments, vet in or. 45. 22 (M. 36. 6534 ff.) Greg. is quite precise in 
rejecting the view that the ransom was paid to the devil and is no 
less firm in refuting any payment to the Father; cf. aarm. 1, 1. 10.65~ 
72 (M. 37. 4708). The locus of salvation is the divine ofrorojia 
through which the Father accepts a sacrifice he has not demanded, 
a sacrifice made within the sphere of Godhead by the Son who acts 
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out an integral divine purpose. There is full discussion of Greg.'s 
position in Winslow, Dynamics, 108 ff., Althaus, Heilslehre, 133 ff., 
Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium, 180 ff., Turner, Redemption, ch. 3, 
esp. pp. 58 ff. 

82-4 touch on the reasons for man's Fall. It is because man is трєттбс 
that he could be seduced from keeping God's command, thus 
necessitating redemption. It is difficult to see what purpose is 
served by these lines. If man is zpezzós it is because God created 
him so. If he were ázpezros, he would not be man but God (cf. Arc. 
6. 54 n.), and the question of keeping God's command would not 
arise. The only point at which speculation takes on meaning is when 
it asks whether man, being rperrös, might still have avoided sin. 

tgesttög is very much a word of the Christian era, as it takes on 
the idea of mutability in the direction of sin. A determined 
opponent of Arianism like Greg. would be very much aware of its 
heretical application to the Son (e.g. in Ar. ap. Ath. Ar. 1. 9 (M. 26. 
298). In Greg.’s understanding, salvation is possible precisely 
because of the Son's immunity from this mortal weakness. 

84. The three verbs in the imperfect (dee unaugmented is an 
attested early form) depict the human state as it might have been. In 
omitting dv or «ev Greg. appears to be extending the idiom dis- 
cussed at Arc. 3. 49 n.; however, ка may be a corruption of xev. 

85-7a deal with man's actual condition. Apparently realizing that the 
speculation of the preceding lines would assimilate man to God, 
Greg. returns to his account of historical man and the means of his 
salvation, through baptism. 

86. Gpqiperi is a hapax legomenon. The double p form is found later 
in commentaries and in scholia on Eur. Cf. audıradavrov in Arc. 7. 
103. 

kAttov is also a hapax legomenon. 


87b-99. Baptism 


87b-90a. The ‘seal’ of the Exodus. The ‘seal’ of baptism is likened to the 
‘sealing’ or marking of the Israelites’ doorposts in Exod. 12. 21 ff. 
This typology may be traced through a number of the Fathers. Cf. 
e.g. Justin, Dial. 111. 3 (Goodspeed, p. 227; M. 6. 732€); Or. sekin Ex. 
12. 7 (M. 12. 284c Ё); Bas. hom. 13. 4 (С. 2. 1178; M. 31. 4326); for 
discussion, and further references, see Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, 
116, J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology, 424. Cf. Greg. or. 1. 3 
(M. 35. 4794) for the connection of the Exodus text and the seal with 
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the death and resurrection of Christ and ør. 40. 15 (M. 36.3774 f) for 
the association with baptism: ei 8é spoearnAófory aeaurov cj 
adpayidı, xai тд miles dodaMon nọ каЛботы ra» Boy 
Фази» каї oreppordrw отка xai фей, Kai ойра, "à 
xpiopan wai và Hveöpan, dis 6 Торађ iai vi туктер каї 
dulaxrog тд npwrorönen aluan, vt оо owufijaerat Kai тї oni 
mpaynäreuras; cf. carm. 1. 2. 34. 237 (M. 37. фбзл). The present 
passage links cleansing and sealing both with baptism and with the 
death of Chris. It is appropriate that the Son who is Zdpryis xov- 
don чотрак (Are. 1. 31) should be closely linked with bestowing 
the seal of baptism. 

90. N. P. Williams found difficulty with the length of the second syl- 
lable of wort (The Ides of the Fall and nf Original Sin, 20 n. 1). But a 
long vowel in a dative singular is quite normal in Homer (cf. Monro, 
Homeric Grammar, §373). 

90-96. The Scal of Christian baptism. 

91. өөңү: cf. Lampe, The Seal af the Spirit, 239-40. 

bekuxoıo: a word associated with the pagan gods Hermes and 
Zeus (eg, Ar, Pax 422) is taken over for Christian use, 

91-2. уйдо ... ürkopévoumn: these contrasts have suggested 
that Greg. is here foreshadowing a form of Pelagianism. It must be 
admitted that the charge is here more difficult to ward off than any 
which might be implied by Arc. 7. 122 ft (ef. n.). Iis difficult, how- 
ver, to see how original sin could be dissociated from Gregs posi- 
tion. What has happened in Adam has clearly affected man, 
although, as we have seen, Greg. has no very clear notion of how 
this has happened. This passage may be taken as another facet of 
Greg's uncertainty, He does not think of adult baptism as superior; 
this he makes clear in or. 40. 29 (M. 36. оос fT). But he is, appar- 
ently here pointing to the ‘cure’ of actual sin committed by one who 
has reached maturity. This need not mean that there was nothing in 
the child's condition which called for cure. But certainly there is 
something more obvious done in the case of the adult, (Cf, N. P. 
Williams, The Шеш of the Fall and of Original Sin, 389 f, 345, 552; 
Kelly, Doctrines, 349 fT) СҮ. also or. о. 7 (M. 36. 3650). 

93. quoböran: the word glances at an ancient notion of baptism, 
enlightenment. СЕ Arc. 3. 44n and Yscbaert, Greek Baptismal 
Terminology, 173 t, Moreschini, Luce’ 

Ocópqvros emphasizes again that the seal is the blood of Christ 
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Oppian in Hal. 5-9 writes of Aupoıo Beoppurod in reference to the 
blood of Titan 

94-5. Here we have imagery drawn from the baptismal ceremony, 
with its symbolic sense of plunging into the deep waters of distress 
and emerging unburdened to a new life. 

‘There is probably a play on äxos/äyos, as there isin S. Tr. 1037. 

97-9. As Keydell pointed out (Lehrgedicht’, 317-18), the anaphora 
provides a very fitting conclusion to the entire sequence of eight 
poems, though it is true that Greg, uses a similar device, with a line 
and a half in common, in cam. 2. 1.13. 96-8 (M. 37. 12354) in the 
middle of a poem. 

Baptism is one of the great common gifts to man. ‘The same idea 
appears in expanded form in or. 4o. 8 (M. 36. 368 f). The notion 
that there are great ‘common gifts’ of Nature is found in Menander 
790 (531). 7-8 тд» dépa rûv көш» and 416 (481). 4: тд» Ако» тд» 
жошёе. СЇ. 737 (611). Greg. refers to the idea in or. 32. 22 (M. 36. 
2000 f). In talking of it in or. 33. 9 (M. 36. 2250) he claims: doxa cars 
doo каї dAoodguss. Is there perhaps in v. 98a half-reminiscence of 
А. Pr. 1091-2 di veris | nip xocvêv daos «Мааш»? 

Kertsch (Bildersprache, 21-2), in a context referring to influences. 
of Maximus of Tyre, cites as parallels от. 14. 25 (M. 35.889€), 19 11 
(10560), and 4.96 (629c), comparing also Clem. str. 3. 6 (p. 216. 3o f, 
М. 8. 1148c £) He is quoting from. Concerning Righteousness by the 
Gnostic Epiphanes, who is delightfully characterized by Н. Chad- 
wick as ‘an intelligent but nasty-minded adolescent of somewhat 
pornographie tendencies? (LCC ii; Alexandrian Christianity, 25). 

99. The poem closes with the transition from the natural order estab- 
lished by God to the means of salvation appointed within the order 
of history. 

ouößgorov: would be a hapax. The form vaöußporos is found in 
Procl, H. 7. 40. 
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dyévgros 2.32 *Чутббшкоў 6.44 
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dijpiros 3.86, 4.30 dvupdys 8.68 
debis 6.13, 6.36, 7.73 draßjs 215 
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aloAóbupos 35 dzÀoüs 440, 4.92, 6.17 
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ändpuyna 343 dpxéyovos 2.53, 3.37. 7.78, 881 
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&фбто 2.83, 7.3: 7-97 ёткӧтто 2.61 
déopuáw 2.47 émipixtos 4.13 
ddopun 2.29 émpioyw 779 
äxos 8.94 émoracin 6.24 
äxpovos 2.7, 2.10, 2.21, 3.42, 5.55 фрдант}$ 3.7% 8.72 
dxwWpnros 5.3 Zoorzpor 4.78 
dis 7.95 [evxivnros] 6.53-5 n. 
eixpays 7.17 
BaBixoAnos 3.57 eöpußeneidos 5.1 
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борт 7.50 
Bpákev 836 кадара 1.10, 2.70, 2-76, 4.96, 6.91, 8.69, 
[Bvoxivnros] 6.53-5 n. 8.78, 8.89 
BSuorporos 6.54 xaBapós 1.9, 3.70, 6.37, 7.61 


кабаро‹о$ 2.2, 8. 
«дов 2.23, 2.34 4-3: 4.16, 4.19, 4.22, 4.62, кабаров 347 
3-38, 6.38, 7.12, 7.90, 7.104 “Kaxoaiayys 2.14 






«ік@» 2.8, 4.99, 7-4 775.781 xeélw 3.85 
ёккаваїро 3.51 кеде 8.39 
éxrwdcow 5.29, 8.26 wepdvvupe 7.84, 8.51 
devBepos 3.42, 6.86, 7. Kepacris 4.14 
оош 3.43, 4-16, 4.58, 5-17, 3-30, б.з, xívopat. 1.31, 4-19, 4.60, 4.64, 4.67, 5.6 
8.98 «Mos. 29, 325, 3.88 
duBacüevua 499 "Ату 8.86 
duBaoıkciw 463 корёш 6.38, 8.29 
dumebos 3.60, 4.26, 5.37 коонёш 4.62 
čvavra 3.4 xocuoyóvos 4.68 
*ircidos 420 коонобётуу 1.34 
efaxéopar 8.54 «рас 7.14 
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xpáros 3.88 
rioua 242 
Kriorwp 415 


Aayyávo 791 
Adrpis 8.63 

Adxos 8.37 
Aoyixds 6 title, 5.70 
Або 3.82, 4.43 
Jvoojes 8.9 

Aurös 2.45 


napnapuyn 3.66 

Hepiorös 7.23 

péoos 6.87 

peranveiw 7.26 

piyvupt 2.78, 4-14, 4.92, 5.27, 7.80 
pigs 7л 

Hoipa, noipn 7-70, 7:77 

nopdw 7.72 

povás 3.60, 3.72, 3.74 3.88 
*uovorparin 3-79 

póvos 1.32 

орф 2.82, 7.71, 8.16 

цорфбш 2.83 

ибрфоџа 4.5 

pouvoyevýs 1.28 

родио 1.32 

HOBOS 3.2, 3.35, 3:49 4-3) 7-17, 7-32 
poms 7.67 

“puxdes 6.79 


veomnyis 7.70 
*veómnf 1.20 
veöoropos 7.128 
výpiðpos 3.72 
voepös 4.77, 6.17, 7.91 
voéw 2.37, 4.4 4.20, 5.8, 8.4 
vönna EF 384, 3.87, 4.68, 5.36 
коўш» 7.66 

убт mam 


u^. е 
Big gah zi 2 Û 28 


nose 12 
vondw 5.35 
voueós 1.34 


févos 8.41 


Eurös 4.35» 4:37: 7.23: 7.65, 8.76, 8.97, 
8.98, 8.99 


olos 1.32 
ЅАВ:бёшроѕ 4.82 


Bros 8.43 
ónóBofos 3.9 
ónóbovlos 249 
"ónócemros 342 
Spyavov 2.51 


табута 2.15 

mäßos 2.2, 2.48, 2.57, 2.61, 8.39, 8.55, 8.81 

maÀiuBovÀos 8.7 

таМитороѕ 5.67 

mavoßeris 3.5 

тарафасі 7.113 

mapaorärms 6.22 

таоҳо 128 

Hlarpößev 37 

weumripuos 8.71 

Mepiypamros 1.25 

mepiypados 2.64, 4.62 

mepirpowos 3.66 

теришут) $49, 6.2 

meraopa 191, 8.54 

mydlw 4.81 

muy 039 3-23, 3-61, 6.8 

тузт 2.73, 2.77: 449 460, 447, 51, 
бав 63 755 15 7.65, 7.74 7-96, 8.66, 


*тАйуктт 6.77 

cÀexrós 4.36, 440 
mAnaıbanjs 4.80 
woönyeoin 8.27 
тоЛбарҳоѕ 3.80, 3.81, 3.83 
тоАйоєтто$ 3.59, 3-73 
mpoordw 7.29 

mpodpios 7.114, 7.120 
mpwröyovos 7.128 

Up 3.30, 3.32, 5.68, 6.15, 7.7, 7-46 
mupilaÀmis 3.32 


ёте 7.103 

Bew 368 

Ba 2.31, 3.58, 4.33, 7.86 
ббиВоѕ 5.5 

от) 551 

fous 2.14, 7.85, 8.67 


сабиВротоѕ 8.99 

*capxoyenjs 8.79 

саркофброѕ 2.63 

саркбо 847 

cáp 129231406, 617, 648 619, 246, 
142, 746, 729. 7.115, 867 

сеаубо 64 

adevos 1.34 
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goi 337. 42% 540, 259 

“auvdvapyos 44 

"gvvágrepos 5.19 

ovvõéw 5:23, 5-24, 5.28 

афртуіѕ 1.31, 8.91, 802 

opa 2.57, 2-63, 5.68, 7.11, 7-19, 7-33 
748, 7:79: 784 8.34 


["]Tapräpeos 6:79 

тёш $2. 353, 3-50 411 

TeÜXc 2.51 

mes 227 

Tou 244 

трєпті 882 

Tpiás. 3.60, 3:73: 3.37: 3-90, 3:93 +55: 
488, баз 


Tprodpıßmos 374 

zpıoods 2.68, 3.43, 3-46, 3-62, 3.71, 3:78 
"rpwaodarjs 4.65 

трётоў 6.52, 6.54 

тотоу 362, 4.67, 188 

tvrów 1.36, 8.16 


ФА 4.35 4-7. 4-19, 6.93 
"üprmua 3:5 
бтаотрітто 3.28 
Umepexw 2.67 
imodpnoow 616 


бтоёрјотера 479 
"ibu 440 
*ёфиббшкос 36 
but 6.37, 6.71, 83 


фФаєсфброѕ 3.46 

Фо, $us 22, 3.21, 332 345 3.71 
3:78, 3.00, 425, 4-31: 439, 4.46, 447, 
456, 428, 4.82, 4.85, 4.88, 4.98, 6.6, 
6.8, 6.11, 6.38, 6.50, 6.81 

&Bovepös 4.54 7.112 

[686vos] 4.830. 

*diAdvapyos 418 

"4108р 6.78 

Sous 2% 2.17, 235 32,341, 168, 3-715 
+77, 383, 41-80, 4-92, 7, 5.68, 5.71 6 
Title, 6.6, 6.42, 6.45, 6.53, 7:7: 7-13» 
7.27, 775, 7.101, 8.48 

bús 136,146 

Swrodörns 8.03 


"Христофброѕ 4.57 


boyy) 432, 7 title, 7. 





"épolérys 545 
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Adam 2.62-3, 337-9. 4-48-50, 6.63-6, 
6.7073. 6.97- 129, 89-11, 8.44, 
P. 1540. 
Second 853-9 
affinity, divine-human 8.51-2 
Albinus а 
Anaxagoras 5.2 
angels ı 41-92, 611b- 





22 292-3, 

26, 60-8 696-7, 261-2, BOL, p. п 

Apollinarius р. 67, рр. 93-4 

Apollinarius Metaphrastes 3.1 

Arians 1.14b-15, 1.28-30, 1.35b-9, 2.14, 
23172, 2.42, 243-6, 2.49-50, 39. 
36172, 372-3 385 

Aristotle 4-7-15, E intro., 5.6-9, 


ma P- 74s P- 146 
astrology ern 33, 5-45-32 


Athanasius 3.3, re 865-6, р. 74 

Augustine 4.51-4 4.43b-6, 4.59b-62, 
483, 653-5 

automatic theory of the universe 5.7-9 


baptism 3-44-53, 495-6, 8.87b-99, p. 68 
Basil 3.42, 4.24754, 4-55-74 5.15-33, 

6.5373. PP. 114-1 
blood 2.1-2, 2.76, 7.10, 8.79, 888 
burning bush 3.32 








Callimachus 3.1 

Carneades 5 intro. 

Chaldaeans 5.58 ff. 

chance 5.1-52 

Christology see Godhead 

coats of skin 7.115-16 

coinherence 3.75 

Constantinople, Creed of (381) 3.7, 3-42, 
Em 

cosmic religion 4.ss 

cosmological argument 5.10-13 

cosmology 4 passim 

Covenant, New 8.26b-30 

creatio ex aeterno 4.70-4 

creatio ex nihilo 4.7-15, 4.100 

Creation 4 intro. 

Creationism 7.78-96 

Crucifixion 8.79 


darkness 4.23-31, 6.59 
dating p. 66 

deification 2-47-50, 4.95-6 
Democritus 5.7-9 
demons 6.82-95 

didactic verse pp. 8-9 
Diogenes 786-9 


Empedocles 7.10, 7.32-52 

Epicurus, Epicureans 4.55-74, 5:7-9, 7.3 

eternity of the world 4. EZ 

Eunomius, Eunomians 1.28-30, 2.14, 
2.26-7, 2.31-2, 2, rer 342, 347 


il 
evil eire Us E 
Exodus 8.87b-90 


Fall: 
of Lucifer 4.46b-so, 6.56-66 
of Adam 4-48-50, 7.112-29, 80-18 
fire 3.32, 5.68-9, 7.7-8 
form 4.7-8 
freedom 3.42, 7.100-4 
future life 4.95-6 


673-81, 
Sor 


Generationism 7.78-86 

Gentiles 8.26b-30 

Gnosticism 1.19, 43-4, pp. 151-2 

Godhead 125-39, 2.5256, 3, 4-1- 
Apt тоо, 5.144, 6.1-26, 6.47-66, 


rather аясы as 36, 324-5, 3-56-90, 
155-6. 831-3, 839740, pp. 68-9 

Son, Word, Christ 1.10-15, 127-34, 2 
passim, 3.9, 3.16-17, 3.25731, 3.5476, 
4-76-92, 5.53-69, 682-95. 7.55777. 
297-129, 8.26b-99, pp. 69-70 

Spirit 1.22-4, 1.34-9. 3 passim, 6. 
867-9, 877-9, pP. 70-1, п. 














Trinity 1.25-35а, 3.37-53, 3-71-93, 
4-55-89, 6.1-2, p. 68 
grammar р. 61 


Gregory Nyssen 4.24-54, 5 intro., 5.15b- 
3% 782-90 
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Hades, Descent 278-9 
harmony 7.11-17 

Hebrews 1.10721, 8.19730 

Heraclitus 7.7-8 

heresy 1.35b-9 

High Priest 2.75 

Holy of Holies 3.91 

humanity 4.32-50, 4.75-100, 647-55, 61— 


AL INDEX 


modalism 1.28-9 
Moses 1.11-13 


Nemesius 7.14-17, 722-52, 7.91b-6 
Neoplatonism 4.3-4, 7.32-52, P- 75 





6, 7 passim, 8.31-59, 8.72-96, pp. 71- 
2 


lamblichus pp. 228-9 
idolatry 8.9-30 
illumination 3.20-3, 6.1-26 
imagery p.63 
Incarnation 2.5-77, 3.24-36, 831-71, 
p.70 
see also Godhead 
inspiration 1.16-24, 6.96-8 
Irenaeus 7.70-1 
Ixion 748 


Julian, Emperor 5.15b-33 
John, Baptist 8.72-7a 


“kenosis’ 8.39b-41 
knowledge 1.124, 692-11 


language pp. 59-60 
Law, Old and New 8.1-8, 8.70 
Leucippus 7.7-8 


life of Gregory pp. 63-7 

light 1.10-13, 1.38-9, 2.22, 3.20-32, 
3416-8, 3.6571, 3.78-9, 1.9073. 
424-332, 4-39-41, 4.46-50, 4.63-6, 
475-100, 6.1-19, 6.37-8, 6.50-2, 
6.81, 6.93- 100, 7.1-3, 872-3 

literary history pp. 57-9 

Lucifer 4-46-52, 6.56-95, 8.9-18 


Magi 5.53-71, 8.61-3 
Manichaeism 4 intro., 4.24-54, 4.59b-62, 





oratory р. 65 
Origen 3.2073, 4-7-8, 4.596-63, 5 intro., 
5.15-33, 5.58, 6.22-6, 6.38, 6.56-66, 


6.92-5, 7.32732 
Orphics 7.5b-9, 7.32-52 


Paradise 7.100-22 

Pelagianism &91-2 

Philo 

Plato 1.2, 4.374 467-74 5:2 71-12. 
739 74-52 

Platonists 3.41b, 4-3-4, 7.32-52 

Plotinus 4.52, s intro., s.15b-33, 5.18, 
11-% 2 


а, 
Pneumatomachians (Macedonians) 
p- 115 
polytheism 3.80-3 
Porphyry 732-32 
pre-existence of souls 7.78-96 
Proclus 7.55-74, 732-52 
providence 1.5, 484-0, s passim, 8.5-8, 
рр. 68-73 
Pythagoras 5.37, 7-11-17, 7.27, 7.32752 


quintessence 5.68-9 








rainbow imagery 6.1-5 
ranks of being 647-55 
Redemption 2.1-2, 2.47-50, 2.60-77, 
‚ 841-95, pp. 69-70, 72 
reincarnation 7.32-52 
revelation 1.36, 3.10-36, 3.90-3, 475-6, 
5 p.08 
Resurrection 2.78-9, 742-52 
reward and punishment 7.44-52 


Sabellianism 1.28-9, 1.35b-9, 3.9, 3.60, 





481, 5156-33, 6.8879, 7.234, 7.70- 


ър. 229 
Marcellus of Ancyra 1.28-9, 3.60, 3.64. 
Mary, Virgin 2.64, 864-9 
matter: 
pre-existent 4.1-23 
form 47-8 
metre pp. 61-2 
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Sallustius 43-4 4-535774. 7- за 

Scripture 3.10-14, 3.54-0, 5-53-8. 
PP- 73-4 





Stoicism 3.64, 4.55-74, 5 intro, 7.3, 7.77 
8, 7-22-31, 7:78-9, p. 76 

structure of the poems pp. 55-7 

subordinationism 3.54-70 
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Tatian 3.63 
Tertullian 3.61-70, 7 intro., 7.1, 732-52, 


Theodosius 1.14b-15 


time 2.7, 2.18-27, 4.70-4 
title of the poems р. s1 


traducianism 7.78-96 
transmigration of souls 7.32-52 
tritheism 3.84-6 

will 2.26-7, 3.85-6, 4-77 

Zeno 568-9 
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